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The  Northern  California  Jewish  Community  Series  is  a  collection  of 
oral  history  interviews  with  persons  who  have  contributed  significantly 
to  Jewish  life  and  to  the  wider  secular  community.   Sponsored  by  the 
Western  Jewish  History  Center  of  the  Judah  L.  Magnes  Memorial  Museum,  the 
interviews  have  been  produced  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  of  The 
Bancroft  Library.   Moses  Rischin,  professor  of  history  at  California  State 
University  at  San  Francisco,  is  advisor  to  the  series,  assisted  by  the 
Center's  Advisory  Committee,  Norman  Goliver,  chairman,  Harold  M.  Edelstein, 
Seymour  Fromer,  Mrs.  Theodore  Geballe,  James  M.  Gerstley,  Douglas  Goldman, 
Professor  James  D.  Hart,  Louis  H.  Heilbron,  Mrs.  Leon  Mandelson,  Robert  E. 
Sinton,  Frank  H.  Sloss,  Daniel  Stone,  and  Mrs.  Matt  Wahrhaftig.  The  series 
was  inaugurated  in  1967. 

In  the  oral  history  process,  the  interviewer  works  closely  with  the 
memoirist  in  preliminary  research  and  in  setting  up  topics  for  discussion. 
The  interviews  are  informal  conversations  which  are  Cape  recorded,  transcribed, 
edited  by  the  interviewer  for  continuity  and  clarity,  checked  and  approved 
by  the  interviewee,  and  then  final-typed.  The  resulting  manuscripts,  indexed 
and  bound,  are  deposited  in  the  Jesse  E.  Colman  Memorial  Library  of  the 
Western  Jewish  History  Center,  The  Bancroft  Library,  and  the  University 
Library  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.   By  special  arrange 
ment  copies  may  be  deposited  in  other  manuscript  repositories  holding  relevant 
collections.  Related  information  may  be  found  in  earlier  interviews  with 
Lawrence  Arnstein,  Amy  Steinhart  Braden,  Adrien  J.  Falk,  Alice  Gerstle  Levi- 
son,  Jennie  Matyas,  Walter  Clay  Lowdermilk,  and  Mrs.  Simon  J.  Lubin.   Ua tran 
scribed  tapes  of  interviews  with  descendants  of  pioneer  California  Jews 
conducted  by  Professor  Robert  E.  Levinson  are  on  deposit  at  The  Bancroft 
Library  and  the  Western  Jewish  History  Center. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record 
autobiographical  interviews  with  persons  prominent  in  recent  California 
history.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  Professor 
James  D.  Hart,  the  director  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 


Willa  K.  Baum 

Department  Head 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 


31  May  1978 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION  by   Rabbi   Joseph  Asher,    D.D. 


By   her  own   assertion,   Temple  Emanu-EI    occupies    a  significant 
place    in  Sylvia  Stone's    life.      This   sentiment    is    reciprocated 
in    full    measure   by    the   Congregation.      To  every   activity   she 
contributes    to   this    institution   she  brings    her  own    inimitable 
elegance    and    charm.      By   all    accounts    and   by   common   consent 
she   is    Temple   Emanu-El's    First   Lady. 

A   regular  worsniper  at  Sabbath  and    Festival    Services,   her 
presence    in    the  Sanctuary    lends    the  occasion    an  especially 
exalted  meaning.     We   are   aware   not   only   of  her   religious 
commitment    in    the   pew,   but  of  her   constant  endeavor   to    trans 
form  the    teachings   of  our   Faith    into   a   lifestyle  wholly    in 
harmony  w  i  th    it. 

At  a    recent  65th    Reunion   of  her  Confirmation   Class,   coinciding 
with    the  Confirmation  of   the  Class   of    1981    she   presided  as    a 
model,    not   by  her    intent   but   by   our   perception,    to    the   newest 
class.      These  young    people  will    not   soon    forget   her   as    the 
prototype  of  what    is   best   in  a  person,  whose  soul    and  spirit 
are   permeated  by    the   teachings,    that  have  been   conveyed   to 
them.     Whatever  they  have  been    taught   in   class    is   clearly 
manifest    in  Sylvia  Stone. 

As    the   rabbi    of  Congregation   Emanu-EI ,   and   among   the  many 
blessings   accruing   to  me    in   this    post,    I    consider  Sylvia's 
friendship  as   one  of  the  most   precious.      Our   friendship 
reaches   beyond  the  confines   of   the  Temple.     Her  home   and 
family    reflect  her   transcendent  nature.     The  beauty  of 
her  appearance    is   matched  by   the   radiance  of  her  goodness. 
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There   is   never   a  cause,    in  which   the  Temple  engages   -  or  for 
that  matter  any  other  worthy   cause  -    to  which   Sylvia  does   not 
lend  her  generous   support.      She   does   so  shunning  any  kind  of 
appreciation  of   them.      She  bears    all    the  honors    that  have 
been  showered   upon  her  with    fitting  modesty.      She  constantly 
insists    that   she  derives    as   much,    and  more,   pleasure   and 
fulfillment   than   she   deserves. 

I    only  know  of  one    request   she  has   ever  addressed   to  me,    and 
thus    to   the  Temple.      Upon  her  death   -   and  we   pray   that  she   may 
be   spared   for  many   more   years   -   she  wishes    her   funeral    to 
take  place    in  our  Great  Sanctuary.      She  so   loves    this    place 
that,   whatever   recollection  we  may  have  of  her,   shall    be 
joined  with    it    forever.       It    is    a   promise  which    this   Temple 
will    grant  her  with    abiding    love   and   affection. 


Rabbi   Joseph  Asher,    D.D. 


May  1983 

Temple  Emanu-El 

San  Francisco,  California 


INTRODUCTION  by  Miggs  Post 


If  I  telephoned  Sylvia  Stone  and  asked  her  to  listen  to  an  introduction 
I  had  prepared  very  informally  about  someone  we  both  know,  she  would,  of 
course,  say  yes.   (Not  because  she  either  has  the  time  or  the  great 
curiosity,  but  rather  because  she's  just  a  gal  who  can't  say  "no.") 

So,  I'd  read  it  lovingly,  and  not  too  long  into  it,  she  would  know  it 
was  about  herself,  and  she'd  protest  that  it  was  too  flattering,  too  un 
deserved,  and  had  taken  too  much  time  and  effort  by  me.   As  she  paused,  I'd 
keep  right  on  reading  it  with  pleasure  and  with  the  knowledge  that  no  one 
can  adequately  express  the  admiration  and  affection  the  Jewish  Community  of 
the  Bay  Area  (and  vast  portions  of  the  area  at  large)  feel  for  this  young 
lady  of  81  years. 

My  friendship  with  Sylvia  spans  about  30  years  and  started  with  her 
request  to  me,  then  professional  engaged  in  the  State  of  Israel  Bond 
program,  to  see  if  I  could  get  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  due  in  town  for  a  Bond  event, 
to  pose  for  a  photograph  to  be  used  by  the  Girl  Scouts.  With  no  knowledge 
of  how  I  could  do  it,  I  said  "Sure." 

When  I  pick  Mrs.  Roosevelt  up  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  Sylvia,  by 
advance  arrangement,  was  standing  near  the  elevator  in  her  Girl  Scout 
leader's  uniform,  two  young  scouts  and  the  photographer  with  her.   Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  a  Girl  Scout  enthusiast,  posed  happily.   As  I  drove  her  off 
to  the  Israel  Bond  meeting,  she  commented  on  what  a  fine  leader  Sylvia 
seemed  to  be. 

I  worked  with  Israel  Bonds  for  27  years,  and  for  the  first  15  or  so, 
Sylvia  proved  to  be  a  faithful  subscriber  to  Bonds  but  played  no  official 
role.   We  had  several  Bond  events  at  her  home,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
many  of  her  close  friends  were  not  concerned  about  Israel  "as  an  investment, 
we  came  to  know  each  other.   The  Jewish  community  of  San  Francisco  was  com 
mitted  to  Israel  as  a  charity  through  the  Jewish  Welfare  Tederation,  as  I 
well  knew,  having  worked  on  a  number  of  Federation  campaigns  before  Bonds 
started  in  1951.   But  the  majority  of  the  "big  money  leaders"  scorned  the 
concept  of  lending  money  to  the  new  state.   Sylvia's  late  husband,  Daniel 
Stone,  saw  little  in  the  Bond  program.   But  Sylvia  was  active  in  the  Nation 
al  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  that  group  played  an  active  role,  and  she 
supported  their  efforts. 

Ultimately,  in  the  1970s,  between  many  mutual  friends  and  our  own  warm 
relationship,  she  became  an  official  member  of  the  Bond  family,  and  when 
she  came  on  the  Women's  Board,  she  brought  more  and  more  of  the  non-partici 
pants  into  the  picture.   There  were  so  many  wonderful  times  and  moments. 
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We  wrote  a  few  scripts  for  Bond  events,  and  I  found  her  to  be  both  superbly 
creative  and  highly  amusing.   Our  greatest  joint  effort  was  a  script  called 
"One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Harold  J.  Kaufman,"  spoofing  and  paying  tribute  to 
another  incredible  lady,  Golda  Kaufman,  then  Women's  Chair  for  Bonds,  for 
her  70th  birthday.   It  was  good. 

I  don't  think  Sylvia  has  ever  been  100%  comfortable  with  the  Israel 
Bonds  program  because  of  the  long  background  with  groups  she  deeply  believes 
in,  such  as  Temple  Emanu-El,  where  endorsement  was  long  in  coming.   But 
when  she  takes  on  a  responsibility,  she's  a  gentle  perfectionist,  and  sees 
it  through  to  the  end.   The  event  she  chaired  in  late  1981,  "Ladies  of  the 
80s"  was  the  best  I'd  ever  been  involved  in,  and  outshone  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  similar  efforts  I  had  attended  during  my  years  of  Bond  employment,  and 
this  one  was  two  years  after  I  had  retired.   Her  chairmanship  of  this 
memorable  event  in  late  1981  came  but  a  short  time  after  my  husband's  death, 
but  when  she  asked  me  to  lend  a  hand,  I  became  a  gal  who  couldn't  say  no. 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  was  mildly  in  on  a  collaboration  of  another  one 
of  Sylvia's  Brain  Children.   For  Temple  Emanu-El  Guild,  of  which  she  was 
program  chairman,  a  script  covering  the  entire  history  of  the  guild  was  her 
order  for  the  day,  and  what  a  job  she  did.   I  only  had  time  for  one  of  the 
writing  meetings,  but  when  I  finally  saw  and  admired  the  show,  I  laughed  at 
my  own  one-line  contribution,  still  in  the  script  at  show  time. 

After  retiring  from  Bonds  in  1978,  I  kept  up  (and  still  do)  as  often 
as  she  could  stand  it  with  Sylvia.   Once,  when  I  was  involved  with  an 
incredible  thoroughly  handicapped  guy — Ed  Roberts,  then  Director  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation  (ten  hours  a  day  in  an  Iron 
Lung,  no  use  of  hands,  legs,  et  al,  but  what  a  mind  and  speaker),  I  had 
promised  to  raise  $5,000  for  a  special  PhD  scholarship  program  for  the 
handicapped,  and  asked  Sylvia  to  lend  a  hand.   Presto  pronto,  Ed  Roberts 
spoke  at  a  tea  at  Sylvia's  home,  with  a  $5,500  result  to  hand. 

It  would  be  easy  to  rant  and  rave  infinitum  about  Sylvia,  but  would 
she  ever  read  it?   Suffice  it  to  say  I  have  never  heard  her  utter  a  negative 
word  about  anyone,  and  I  have  never  heard  anyone  pronounce  a  negative 
thought  about  Sylvia. 

When  my  own  immediate  family  gathered  sadly  at  my  home  waiting  for  the 
end  of  my  husband's  life,  it  was  Sylvia  who  dropped  by  with  food  for  the 
clan.   I've  been  at  homes  visiting  ill,  sad  and  troubled  friends  when  vis 
ible  signs  of  Sylvia's  caring  have  been  there,  be  it  flowers,  food,  gifts, 
or  messages. 

Because  my  long  working  career  has  been  so  involved  with  volunteers, 
literally  thousands  of  them  (mostly  women),  I  thought  many  times  that  there 
just  could  not  be  any  one  woman  I  would  choose  as  a  peer  model,  to  try  to 
emulate  or  follow  her  pattern.   But  let  it  be  said  in  all  honesty  and 
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reality,  I  found  one.   This  is  the  one  I  would  pray  and  humbly  try  to  be 
like,  this  friend,  this  wonderful  human  being,  this  caring  lady,  Sylvia 
Stone. 


Miggs  Post 


May,  1983 

San  Francisco,  California 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Bernice  Scharlach 


I  am  delighted  to  have  been  asked  to  write  a  preface  to  this  oral 
history  of  Sylvia  Stone  because  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  say  thank 
you  to  a  woman  who  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  life  at  a  time  when  I 
probably  need  a  role  model  the  most — a  model  who  personifies  that  the  zest 
for  living  need  never  be  slowed  down  by  age. 

My  friendship  with  Sylvia  dates  back  less  than  a  decade,  when  I  was 
first  elected  to  the  board  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  chapter  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  she  was  (and  is)  a  member  of  the  chapter's 
Advisory  Board.   In  that  setting,  month  after  month,  I  am  in  the  presence 
of  this  most  attractive,  beautifully  coiffed  and  attired  woman.   She  is 
always  the  center  of  lively  and  stimulating  conversation,  adding  her  insight 
ful  comments  on  discussions  as  far  ranging  as  the  weighty  subjects  on  the 
noon  agenda,  to  the  U.C.  football  game  the  previous  Saturday.   Her  enthus 
iasm  and  her  determination  to  remain  in  the  vanguard  of  all  that  life  has 
to  offer  is  inspiration  to  me.   Whenever  I  have  doubts  about  beginning  a 
new  project — what, at  my  age? — I  think  of  Sylvia  and  realize  I'd  better  come 
up  with  a  better  excuse  than  that. 

The  word  "queenly"  comes  to  mind  when  one  tries  to  describe  Sylvia. 
Apt  though  it  might  be,  it  is  not  altogether  precise.   For  a  queen  is  one 
who  is  honored  because  of  who  she  is .  Sylvia  is  a  queen  because  of  what  she 
does.   What  she  has  done — and  the  modesty,  love  and  charm  with  which  she 
did  it — was  illustrated  by  the  celebrations  given  in  honor  of  her  eightieth 
birthday.   Of  all  the  parties,  I  want  to  talk  about  two  of  them. 

One  was  the  beautiful  affair  that  Sylvia  planned  herself.   She  summoned 
her  guests  with  invitations  reading,  "You  have  enriched  my  life..."  But  it 
was  quite  the  other  way  around.   Surrounded  at  the  affair  by  a  loving  family, 
by  devoted  friends,  and  by  scores  of  people  in  the  many  organizations  in  the 
community  for  whom  she  volunteered  her  leadership  over  the  years,  she  demon 
strated  that  the  getting  of  that  enrichment  had  been  in  the  giving.   The 
selection  of  a  gift  for  this  unusual  woman  (although  she  specifically 
requested  that  none  be  given)  reflected  at  least  one  of  her  concerns  and 
underscored  her  youthful  spirit.   Her  friends  donated  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  Lowell  High  School  band.   In  gratitude,  the  band  from  Sylvia's  alma 
mater  marched  into  the  party  and   serenaded  the  delighted  "birthday  girl." 

The  other  occasion  was  the  37th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  AJC  chapter,  at 
which  Sylvia  was  to  be  honored.   Ill  with  the  flu  in  the  days  previous  to 
the  meeting,  Sylvia  was  determined  to  be  present.   Knowing  the  planning  that 
went  into  the  evening  and  sensing  how  many  people  she  would  disappoint  if 
she  didn't  appear,  she  told  her  doctor  that,  "I  won't  miss  it  for  anything. 
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It  would  make  me  even  more  sick  to  stay  home."  And  only  those  who  knew 
about  it  were  aware  that  the  beaming  lady  on  the  stand,  being  described 
as  "the  unique  person  who  has  enriched  significant  parts  of  the  lives  of 
countless  men  and  women  of  the  AJC  and  the  entire  community,  and  whose  wit, 
charm,  insight  and  love  captures  us  all"  had  a  fever  of  102! 

Whenever  a  woman — particularly  a  Jewish  woman — merits  high  praise,  the 
obvious  reference  is  to  Chapter  31  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.   Certainly 
Sylvia  IS  a  "Woman  of  Valor"  who  has  all  the  attributes:  looking  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household. . .stretching  her  hand  out  to  the  poor .. .opening 
her  mouth  with  wisdom... the  law  of  kindness  being  always  on  her  tongue. 
All  these  things  Eleanor  Glaser  has  documented  in  this  oral  history. 

But  for  me,  Sylvia  Stone  is  best  personified  in  the  words  of  Rabbi 
ben  Ezra,  who  wrote: 

"Grow  old  along  with  me! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be..." 

If  ever  a  woman  knew  the  secret  of  "growing  old"  gracefully,  of 
radiating  the  inner  knowledge  that  "the  best  is  yet  to  be,"  it  is  Sylvia. 

The  other  day  at  a  Board  meeting,  Sylvia  told  me  she  was  going  on  a 
trip  with  a  group  of  people  all  of  whom  were  in  their  fifties.   "Great,"  I 
said,  "you'll  fit  right  in."  And  she  will — if  they  can  keep  up  with  her! 


Bernice  Scharlach 


April,  1983 

Walnut  Creek,  California 
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Sylvia  Lehmann  Stone  (nee  Hirsch)  is  in  her  eighth  decade  and  still  as 
much  a  volunteer  as  when  she  was  a  teenager.   At  Lowell  High  School  in  San 
Francisco,  Sylvia  (as  she  prefers  to  be  called)  participated  in  more  than 
a  half  dozen  extracurricular  activities,  helped  raise  war  relief  funds 
during  World  War  I,  and  taught  Sunday  school  at  the  San  Bruno  Settlement 
House.   During  her  four  years  at  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Sylvia 
continued  this  hectic  pace,  which  included  serving  as  women's  editor  for  the 
Daily  Californian.   Even  so,  her  grades  were  such  that  she  was  elected  to 
four  honor  societies,  including  the  prestigious  Torch  and  Shield  and 
Prytanean. 

This  early  desire  to  help  others  and  willingness  to  become  involved 
was  not  modeled  after  her  parents.   Sylvia  states  that  her  father  and  step 
mother  were  not  joiners  and  describes  them  as  absorbed  in  family  affairs 
and  business.   Perhaps  the  early  loss  of  her  mother,  who  died  when  Sylvia 
was  not  yet  four, sensitized  her  to  the  needs  of  others. 

Following  graduation,  Sylvia  worked  for  two  years  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer  before  marrying  Lucien  (Mike)  Lehmann  in  1926.   Theirs 
was  the  first  wedding  in  the  new  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel.   Sylvia  says  of  her 
early  married  years  that  she  was  not  up  to  her  mother-in-law's  standards  of 
domesticity  and  turned  to  volunteer  work  as  an  outlet.   "Usually  I  was  a 
success  when  I  did  organization  work,"  she  states,  "and  I  think  it  gave 
me  the  feeling  of  confidence  that  I  needed." 

Sylvia  speaks  of  Mike  Lehmann  as  devoted  to  their  children,  Anne  and 
Armand,  and  supportive  of  her  activities.  A  successful  businessman,  his 
work  was  his  play  and  gardening  was  his  hobby.   Dan  Stone,  Jr. ,  describes 
him  to  be,  "...as  nice  and  fine  and  decent  a  man  as  I  have  ever  known.   He 
was  more  than  content  just  to  be  with  his  family  and  a  small  group  of 
friends . " 

A  year  after  Mr.  Lehmann 's  death  in  1958,  Sylvia  married  Dan  Stone, 
Sr.,  who  had  courted  her  when  she  was  in  college.   Their  marriage  lasted 
only  16  years,  and  Sylvia  poignantly  observed:  "Both  husbands  died  of  cancer. 
People  say  that  sudden  death  is  hard,  but  I  think  seeing  people  lose  their 
vitality  in  a  long  illness  is  much  harder." 

It  was  Dan  Stone,  Jr.,  Sylvia's  devoted  stepson,  who  brought  her 
endeavors  to  the  attention  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office.   He  suggested 
that  Sylvia's  many  years  of  volunteer  leadership  merited  inclusion  in  the 
Judah  L.  Magnes  Museum's  California  Jewish  Community  Series.   A  survey  of 
her  activities  quickly  confirmed  that  this  was  so:   Girl  Scout  Council  of 
San  Francisco,  JACKIE  Foster  Care,  Mount  Zion  Hospital  Women's  Auxiliary, 
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and  the  Sisterhood  Guild  of  Temple  Emanu-El  are  among  the  organizations 
headed  by  Sylvia.   Others  that  Sylvia  gave  service  to  are:  American  Red 
Cross,  American  Jewish  Committee,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
Jewish  Community  Federation,  and  more.   Not  only  did  she  fit  into  the 
California  Jewish  Community  Series,  but  her  interview  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office's  Volunteer  Leadership  Series. 

Sylvia  was  reluctant  when  first  approached  to  participate  in  an  oral 
history  project.   She  did  not  believe  her  activities  were  worth  recording. 
Even  after  several  taping  sessions,  it  was  necessary  to  remind  her  of  the 
extent  of  her  community  leadership,  her  contributions  to  these  many  organ 
izations,  and  the  research  value  of  her  memoirs. 

Once  the  project  was  agreed  upon,  a  preliminary  discussion  on  June  16, 
1982,  determined  the  areas  to  be  covered  in  subsequent  sessions.   Research 
into  Sylvia's  activities  was  largely  conducted  at  the  Western  Jewish  History 
Center  of  the  Judah  L.  Magnes  Museum,  which  preserves  the  archives  of  many 
Jewish  organizations,  including  the  Jewish  Community  Federation,  the  San 
Francisco  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  Temple  Emanu- 
El  's  weekly  bulletin,  the  Temple  Chronicle. 

An  interview  with  Sylvia's  daughter  Anne  Lehmann  Levison,  was  held  in 
Sylvia's  home  shortly  before  Mrs.  Levison  left  for  a  vacation  in  Japan. 
Also,  many  friends  and  co-workers  (the  terms  are  largely  synonymous)  were 
contacted  for  information. 

Among  those  with  whom  I  spoke  were  Lila  Rich  (Mrs.  Neville),  Sally 
Kahn  (Mrs.  Myer) ,   Velma  Wollenberg  (Mrs.  Albert),  Mrs.  T.J.  Whalen,  Rose 
Rinder  (Mrs.  Reuben),  Nadine  Rushakoff  (Mrs.  Oscar),  Florence  Grafman  (Mrs. 
Elliot),  Lucille  Bush  (Mrs.  Phillip  Lee),  Cleone  Vasquez,  Seymour  Kleid, 
Ernest  Weiner,  and  of  course  Dan  Stone,  Jr. 

Without  exception  all  praised  Sylvia.  Some  of  the  descriptions  were: 
imaginative,  smart,  innovative,  clever  with  words,  writes  well,  great  with 
program  ideas,  hospitable,  lavish  with  praise  for  others,  generous  of  her 
self  and  monetarily,  dependable,  hard-working,  lovely,  charming. 

Mrs.  T.J.  Whalen,  who  succeeded  Sylvia  as  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Girl  Scout  Council,  relates  that  Sylvia  was  on  the  Council  for  just  several 
years  before  becoming  president,  "which  means  a  very  rapid  ascendency.   This 
was  because  she  is  so  dynamic  and  such  a  hard  worker.   She  was  an  excellent 
representative  of  the  San  Francisco  community  because  of  her  knowledge  and 
acquaintanceship  with  so  many  people.   Sylvia  was  president  when  we  hosted 
the  National  Council  meeting.   She  gave  a  short  welcome  using  four  or  five 
languages,  and  it  was  very  effective." 
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Seymour  Kleid,  for  many  years  a  staff  member  with  the  Women's  Division 
of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  and  now  with  the  Federation  Endowment  Fund, 
termed  Sylvia  the  first  liberated  woman  in  the  Women's  Division.   They  were 
both  members  of  a  Federation  group  that  went  to  Israel  in  1977,  and  he 
recalled  that  Sylvia  was  the  only  one  who  brought  along  a  bathing  suit  for 
swimming  in  the  Dead  Sea.  "Sylvia  was  indefatigable.   She  walked  the  feet 
off  everyone.   She  came  prepared  with  background  information  and  knew  why 
she  was  there  and  what  she  would  see.   She's  very  thorough." 

Sylvia  reveres  Lucille  Bush  and  looks  upon  her  as  a  role  model.   She 
credits  Mrs.  Bush  with  getting  her  interested  in  the  Girl  Scouts.   Mrs.  Bush 
stated,  "Sylvia  was  a  very,  very  effective  commissioner  of  the  San  Francisco 
Girl  Scout  Council.   Whatever  Sylvia  undertakes  is  done  perfectly.   She  has 
a  good  head  and  people  like  to  follow  her.   Even  today  she  is  still  inter 
ested  in  Girl  Scouts.   She  will  invite  to  her  parties  people  she  worked  with 
years  ago." 

Ernie  Weiner,  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  chapter  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  has  long  been  a  not-so-silent  admirer  of  Sylvia. 
Like  many  others,  Ernie  responds  to  her  charm  and  femininity.   In  addition, 
he  values  her  input  to  AJC  functions  and  committees  during  the  more  than 
25  years  she  has  been  an  active  member.   He  stated:  "Sylvia  has  been  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  since  1978  and  has  moved  in  the  area  of  elder 
stateswoman.   She  has  been  very  active  in  leadership  recruitment,  and  not 
only  of  women.   She  is  an  extraordinarily  sensitive  woman  who  has  a  genuine 
love  for  people  and  ideas.   There  is  a  certain  kind  of  nobility  about  her, 
a  sense  of  quality.   Added  to  that,  she  writes  well,  is  creative,  and  has 
wit.   Sylvia  is  unique  in  my  eyes." 

Lila  Rich,  who  is  co-chairman  with  Sylvia  of  the  program  committee  of 
Temple  Emanu-El's  Sisterhood  Guild  and  had  worked  with  her  on  the  "Focus 
on  American  Women"  program,  describes  Sylvia  as  a  doer.   "People  will  give 
her  a  job  because  they  know  she  will  carry  through.   Nobody  will  say  no  to 
her  because  of  their  respect  for  her,  so  she  can  get  things  done  and  done 
beautifully.   I  think  she's  helped  instigate  a  lot  of  important  ideas  all 
along  the  way,  programs  and  ideas  that  then  became  on-going.   She  is  very 
creative  and  loves  to  write  scripts.   She  always  has  ideas." 

All  interview  sessions  were  held  in  Sylvia's  charming  home  in  the  Sea 
Cliff  district  of  San  Francisco,  so  close  to  the  ocean  that  one  hears  a  fog 
horn  on  cool  summer  mornings.   The  interviews  were  scheduled  from  9:30  or 
10:00  a.m.  and  most  were  terminated  by  noon,  except  when  Sylvia  had  a  meet 
ing  or  luncheon  date.   Then  the  interview  was  shorter,  and  unfortunately 
there  was  an  urgency  because  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  clock. 

The  first  interview  was  taped  in  July  and  the  last  of  six  was  recorded 
in  November,  1982.   As  was  to  be  expected,  given  her  reporting  experience 
and  many  years  of  writing  for  organizations,  Sylvia  carefully  reviewed  the 
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edited  transcript  of  the  interviews.   In  addition,  at  her  request,  we  did 
a  further  review  together.   Sylvia  suggested  changes  to  delete  repetitions 
and  offered  supplemental  information  that  was  added  to  the  text.   Sylvia  is 
an  avid  keeper  of  memorabilia  and  her  scrapbooks  provided  many  supporting 
documents  and  photographs  for  her  volume. 

In  our  sessions,  Sylvia  deflected  statements  of  admiration  by  changing 
the  subject  or  by  making  a  tangential  remark.   Concerning  her  modesty,  Dan 
Stone  expressed  the  view,  "While  Sylvia  values  her  activities  and  efforts, 
in  relation  to  what  others  have  done,  she  will  think  hers  are  of  lesser 
importance  or  significance  because  she  wants  others  to  be  more  important." 

However,  Sylvia  is  rightfully  proud  of  her  achievements  in  making 
several  organizations  more  broadly  based  and  more  democratic.   She  also 
looks  back  with  pride  to  the  years  when  she  headed  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
of  Mount  Zion  Hospital,  for  it  was  under  her  leadership  that  a  coffee  shop 
and  gift  shop  were  started — two  very  substantial  undertakings  for  someone 
who  believes  she  has  no  head  for  business. 

Sylvia's  rewards  in  volunteering  come  from  her  contacts  with  people: 
"I  like  doing  things  with  people  better  than  anything  else;  that's  been  my 
greatest  happiness  in  life."  She  also  said,  "If  I've  made  any  contribution, 
it's  been  in  getting  people  to  do  things  in  organizations,  take  positions, 
who  haven't  done  it  before.   It  goes  along  with  my  philosophy  that  every 
person  you  meet  is  an  adventure." 

During  each  of  the  interviews,  the  tape  recorder  was  turned  off  innum 
erable  times  because  of  phone  calls,  neighbors  coming  to  the  door,   and 
even  a  youngster  knocking  on  the  window  to  gain  Sylvia's  attention.   As 
these  diversions  testify,  Sylvia  is  an  unusually  popular  and  active  woman. 
She  is  also  very  energetic,  frequently  dashing  upstairs  to  get  a  book  or 
printed  article,  saying:  "They  tell  me  running  up  and  down  stairs  is  wonder 
ful  exercise." 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  first  taping  session,  Sylvia  invited  me  to 
be  her  guest  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee.   It  is  rare  for  Sylvia  to  speak  ill  of  anyone,  but  enroute 
(she  is  a  very  competent  driver)  she  said,  "Old  age  doesn't  improve  a  person, 
it  just  makes  them  more  so."  However,  each  contact  with  Sylvia  seemed  to 
prove  that  age  need  not  diminish  one's  abilities,  attractiveness,  or  joie 
de  vivre.   These  qualities  have  made  her  a  contemporary  of  younger  people. 
There  is  no  generation  gap  between  Sylvia  and  those  who  are  her  children's  age. 

In  the  spring  of  1983,  Sylvia  visited  her  son  Armand  in  France  and  then 
toured  Great  Britain  in  the  company  of  seven  men  and  women  approximately  30 
years  her  junior.   One  of  their  stops  was  a  castle  in  Scotland.   On  her 
return,  Sylvia  related  that  her  bathroom  in  the  castle  was  so  large  that 
she  decided  to  have  tea  served  there.   It  came  complete  with  massive  silver 
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service  and  a  maid  wearing  white  gloves.   "Of  course,"  she  said,  "the 
commode  was  separate."  It  is  typical  of  Sylvia  to  see  the  humor  and  the 
possibilities  for  fun  in  a  situation.   This  goes  along  with  her  love  of 
costume  parties  and  several  pictures  from  such  parties  are  to  be  found  in 
the  volume. 

The  three  introductions  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Asher,  Miggs  Post  and  Bernice 
Scharlach,  reflect  their  affection  for  her  and  add  information  about  areas 
dear  to  Sylvia's  heart. 


Eleanor  K.  Glaser 
Interviewer-Editor 


27  June  1983 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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1902 
1919 

1919-23 


1923-25 
1926 

1928 
1931 
1934 

1936 
1937 


Born  in  San  Francisco,  May  13. 

Graduates  from  Lowell  High  School.   San  Bruno  Settlement 
House  Sunday  school  teacher.   Active  in  war  relief. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Honor  societies: 

Theta  Sigma  Phi 

Prytanean 

Economics  Club 

Torch  and  Shield 

Member  of  Women's  Council  for  sophomore,  junior  and  senior 
years 

Staff  of  Daily  Californian  all  four  years,  women's  editor 
1922-23 

Junior  Day  Committee 

Senior  Week  Committee 

Prytanean  Fete  all  four  years 

Senior  Advisor  in  junior  and  senior  years 

Jewish  sorority,  AEPhi 

Chairman,  Partheneia  publicity  committee  in  junior  year. 

Temple  Emanu-El  Sunday  school  teacher. 

Reporter  for  San  Francisco  Examiner  during  vacations. 

Reporter  for  Oakland  Post  and  Enquirer. 

Marriage  to  Lucien  Lehmann.   First  bride  to  be  married  in 
new  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel. 

Birth  of  daughter  Anne,  September  20. 
Birth  of  son  Armand,  March  4. 

Elected  to  board,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  San 
Francisco  Section;  legislation  chairman. 

Membership  chairman,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Legislation  chairman,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
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1938 

1939-41 
1941 

1942 

1943 

1945 
1946 

1950 


1951 
1952 
1953 

1955 
1956 


Directed  NCJW  skit,  "There  Ought  to  be  a  Law."  Delegate 
to  NCJW  Western  Interstate  Conference  in  Seattle. 

President,  Women's  Guild  of  Temple  Emanu-El. 

Program  chairman  and  defense  chairman,  NCJW. 
Publicity  chairman,  League  of  Women  Voters. 

As  NCJW  program  chairman,  staged  Red  Cross  luncheon  at  Bal 
Tabarin,  proceeds  used  to  equip  recreation  room  on  Treasure 
Island. 

NCJW  delegate  to  Triennial  meeting  in  Chicago. 
Elected  to  Temple  Emanu-El  board. 

Chairman,  Red  Cross  Speakers  Bureau. 

Delegate,  NCJW  Western  Regional  Conference  in  San  Francisco. 
Election  to  board,  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged. 

President,  Mount  Zion  Hospital  Women's  Auxiliary,  1950-53. 
President,  Sisterhood  Guild  of  Temple  Emanu-El. 

Second  vice-president,  Western  Federation  of  Temple  Sister 
hoods. 

Member,  executive  board,  National  Federation  of  Temple 
Sisterhoods. 

Speaks  in  Arizona  and  Portland,  Oregon,  on  "Sisterhoods 
Place  in  the  Temple,  Religious  School  and  Community." 

Active  in  Community  Chest  drive. 

Second  vice-president,  Girl  Scout  Council  of  San  Francisco. 

Vice-chairman,  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  campaign. 

President,  San  Francisco  Girl  Scout  Council,  1953-56. 
Elected  to  board,  Temple  Emanu-El 

Member  of  Temple  Emanu-El  committee  on  auxiliaries  and 
committee  on  ritual  and  music. 

Secretary,  American  Jewish  Committee. 

Vice-chairman,  with  Mrs.  Morris  Gallas,  of  Women's  Division, 
Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  campaign.   (Women's  Division 
founded  in  1956) . 
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1957 


1958 
1959 

1960 


1962 
1967 
1968 

1973 

1975 

1978 


1980 


1981 


Secretary,  American  Jewish  Committee. 

Chairman,  Women's  Division,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
(merger  of  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  and  Jewish 
National  Welfare  Fund  approved,  December  10,  1957). 

For  "Give  Us  Your  Heart,"  a  Women's  Division  one-day 
institute  at  Temple  Sherith  Israel,  writes  skit,  "My 
Welfare  Lady." 

Writes,  with  Mrs.  Sylvan  Lisberger,  "S.F.  Cavalcade — 100 
Years  of  Fashion  and  Philanthropy,"  major  fund-raising 
event  of  1957. 

President,  JACKIE  Foster  Care,  1958-59. 

Vice-chairman,  Women's  Division  campaign,  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation. 

Member,  executive  committee,  American  Jewish  Committee. 
Writes  script,  "Past-0-Vision, "  a  tribute  to  Federation 
and  agency  presidents  for  Federation  Golden  Jubilee 
Dinner  (1910-1960). 

Member  of  board,  Mount  Zion  Hospital,  1962-65. 
Member  of  board,  San  Francisco  Senior  Center. 

General  chairman,  75th  anniversary  celebration,  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

"All  Is  Not  Golda  That  Glitters,"  by  Sylvia  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Jacobs,  lyrics  by  Richard  Sloss;  Sisterhood  Guild 
of  Temple  Emanu-El  honors  Mrs.  Rose  Rinder. 

Temple  Emanu-El 's  125th  anniversary.   Sylvia  does  narrative 
continuity  of  script. 

For  Temple  Emanu-El  128th  annual  meeting,  Sylvia  and  Dan 
Stone,  Jr. ,  write  script  on  life  and  times  of  Rabbi  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Asher. 

Member,  advisory  board,  American  Jewish  Committee,  1978 
to  present. 

Receives  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women's  Hannah  G. 
Solomon  Award. 

Program  committee  co-chairman,  Sisterhood  Guild  of  Temple 
Emanu-El,  1981-82. 

Member,  Women's  Committee,  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund. 
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1981  Chairman,  "Women  of  the  80's,"  program  of  Women's  Division, 
Israel  Bonds. 

1982  Eightieth  birthday,  is  special  guest  of  honor  at  annual 
meeting  of  American  Jewish  Committee. 

1983  Receives  "Woman  of  the  Year"  award,  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  San  Francisco  Section. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 
(Please  print  or  write  clearly) 


Your  full  name 


C\  . 


Date  of  birth    lY]  ^U>    /  3    /<?dl,  Place  of  birth 


Father's  full  name 


Birthplace     l^Ul^  A^i-fl^U^^  .  ~jL 


Occupation      n  U'  'L 


n 


Mother's  full  name      ^Z^£,   L^^CJ^W^L-tJLsL,   •^/H^V  C^, 

J     *-,  ^ 

Birthplace    <xf  ,-z 

Occupation    -/$j 


Where  did  you  grow  up  ?  V\J^2^L 


?  &)&^^  CJl&-^LJUJ)&O 


Present  community    '^^-^L.-  '~~J~l&-^U C^ /. 
Education 


^f^iAj-f^tf.  ' <4h^?/[L  ^/cX^-L  lln^^U^fj  ^ 

Mmj          J 


Occupation(s) 


tLt^-i  (*•  /       '^-n  ^t  'S>  ft  .jL.&^tf  •Ss    £      -^h  . 


Special  interests  or  activities 


I   EARLY  YEARS  (Born  in  San  Francisco,  May  13,  1902) 
[Interview  1:  July  28,  1982] ## 

Parents  and  Early  Death  of  Mother 


Glaser:  Let's  talk  first  about  your  grandparents. 

Stone:   My  father  was  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1869.   I  never  knew  his 

parents.   His  father's  name  was  Benjamin,  and  his  mother's  name  was 
Adele  Kaufman  Hirsch.   I  have  pictures  of  them,  but  I  never  knew 
them.   My  grandfather  died  before  I  was  born.   My  grandmother  died 
when  I  was  quite  young. 

Glaser:  And  your  father's  name? 

Stone:   My  father's  name  was  Emil  Hirsch. 

Glaser:  And  on  your  mother's  side? 

Stone:   On  my  mother's  side,  I  knew  my  grandmother,  whose  name  was  Rosalie 
Altmayer.   I  have  a  picture  here.   [goes  to  nearby  table  to  get 
photo  album]   I  don't  know  her  maiden  name.   She  was  a  very  nice 
lady.   She  was  born  in  Germany.   I'm  not  sure  what  city.   I  never 
knew  my  grandfather.   His  name  was  Aaron  Altmayer. 

Glaser:  Your  mother's  name? 

Stone:   My  mother's  name  was  Cora  Altmayer  Hirsch. 

Glaser:  Was  she  born  in  this  country? 

Stone:   Yes.  She  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  in  1878.   She  died  in  January 
1906,  and  she  was  twenty-eight  years  old.   So  let's  see  if  that 
figures  out.  [subtracts  on  piece  of  paper]   Yes.   That's  right. 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  91. 


Glaser : 
Stone: 

Glaser: 
Stone: 


Glaser: 
Stone: 


Glaser: 
Stone: 

Glaser: 

Stone: 

Glaser: 

Stone: 


What  did  she  die  of? 

She  died  of  typhoid  fever.   That  was  the  year  of  the  fire  and 
earthquake.   My  brother  was  born  in  March,  1905,  so  he  was  just 
a  little  over  nine  months  old. 

When  were  you  born? 

I  was  born  May  13,  1902.   Nineteen  hundred  and  six  was  a  terrible 
year  for  my  father,  because  he  lost  his  wife  and  had  two  small 
children,  a  little  girl  three  and  a  boy  nine  months.   I  had  an 
aunt  who  took  us,  who  was  a  great  influence  in  my  life.   She  was 
really  no  blood  relative.   Her  husband  was  my  mother's  brother. 
His  name  was  Bert  Altmayer. 

What  was  her  name? 

Her  name  was  Hannah  Altmayer.   She  was  always  an  adoring  second 
mother  for  me,  and  she  influenced  me  very  much.   She  was  a  fine 
woman.   She  always  told  me  stories  that  influenced  me.   She  used 
to  have  maxims:  "Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you.   Weep  and 
you  weep  alone."   "He  who  hesitates  is  lost."  "Honesty  is  the 
best  policy."  She'd  tell  all  these  things  that  she'd  learned  as 
a  child.   She  took  care  of  my  brother  and  me  until  my  father 
remarried  in  October,  1907. 

Where  were  you  living  when  your  mother  died? 

I  was  living  in  San  Francisco  on  Broderick  Street,  near  the 
Panhandle. 


Did  you  live  there  when  your  aunt  took  care  of  you? 
into  your  house? 


Did  she  move 


No,  my  brother  and  I  moved  to  Oakland  where  she  lived. 

When  your  father  remarried,  did  he  move  back  to  San  Francisco? 

He  never  lived  in  Oakland.   He  just  came  all  the  time.   My  mother 
died  in  January;  then  there  was  the  great  earthquake  on  April  18th, 
1906,  while  we  were  still  living  on  Broderick  Street.   That  part 
is  sort  of  vague.   I  guess  my  aunt  lived  in  the  house  for  a  while, 
because  somebody  was  taking  care  of  us  there  in  April.   And  I 
only  remember  their  telling  me  that  that  day  we  all  had  to  move 
everything,  all  that  we  could  carry,  out  of  the  house.   We  went 
to  the  Panhandle,  which  is  the  arm  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  we 
slept  there  that  night,  the  night  of  April  18th.   The  Red  Cross, 
or  various  relief  agencies,  fed  us.   They  had  gruel  (they  called 
it  gruel  in  those  days)  for  the  baby.   I  don't  really  remember  the 
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Photo  above:  Cora  Altmeyer  Hirsch  with 
Allan  and  Sylvia  Hirsch,  1905. 

Photo  left:  Sylvia  Hirsch,  age  14, 
in  confirmation  dress. 


Stone:    earthquake,  but  I  remember  everybody  talking  about  it.   How 

everybody  was  friendly  and  everybody,  rich  and  poor,  was  living  in 
the  park,  and  everybody  shared  blankets.   All  that  sort  of  thing. 

Glaser:   Coming  so  soon  after  your  mother's  death,  this  must  have  had  an 
emotional  impact  on  you. 

Stone:    I  don't  remember  that.   In  those  days  nobody  ever  talked  about  my 
mother,  and  I  had  all  kind  of  dreams  about  her.   I  can  remember 
that.   I  think  they  thought,   "Well,  it's  better  that  she  forgets 
and  goes  ahead."  Nobody  talked  about  my  mother  to  me  at  all,  and 
I  think  that  was  a  great  mistake.   They  thought,  I  guess,  it 
would  make  me  sad  or  something.  I  think  when  I  had  a  stepmother 
they  felt  that  it  would  be  divided  loyalty. 

An  interesting  sidelight  of  the  earthquake  story  is  that  my 
father  had  a  store  down  at  Colombo  Market,  which  is  now  the  site 
of  the  Golden  Gateway.   Then  it  was  all  produce  markets  down  there. 
He  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  about  sixteen  or  eighteen;  he 
had  some  uncles  here.   They  gave  him  a  few  things  to  sell,  and  he 
went  down  to  the  Ferry  Building  and  sold  buttons  and  suspenders, 
small  things  like  that.   He  did  that  until  he  got  enough  money, 
and  he  bought  a  horse  and  wagon. 

Then  he  went  out  to  the  produce  gardens,  the  farms  out  near 
the  beach,  where  people,  Italians  mostly,  grew  artichokes  and 
vegetables.   By  this  time  he  had  more  clothing,  and  he  would  sell 
them  clothing.   He'd  go  out  every  day  in  his  horse  and  wagon,  and 
he  finally  made  enough  to  open  a  store.   He  called  it  the  Colombo 
Market  Clothing  Store. 

The  sidelight  I  think  is  so  interesting  concerns  a  young  man 
who  had  a  little  bank  where  the  men  who  had  sold  their  produce 
took  their  money.   He  either  kept  it  for  them  or  helped  them 
invest  it.  And  his  name  was  Amadeo  Giannini.   The  day  of  the 
earthquake,  he  drove  down,  in  spite  of  the  earthquake  and  every 
thing  that  was  happening,  and  rescued  all  the  money  and  whatever 
papers  and  things  he  had.   So  none  of  the  farmers  lost  any  money 
at  all. 

That  was  the  foundation  of  the  trust  the  Italian  colony  had 
in  A. P.  Giannini.   From  that  small  beginning,  more  and  more  people 
gave  him  money,  and  he  started  a  little  bank  called  the  Bank  of 
Italy.  And  that  Bank  of  Italy  became  what  is  now  the  largest 
bank  in  the  world,  the  Bank  of  America. 

Glaser:   Who  was  the  relative  that  helped  your  father  get  started? 


Stone:    He  had  two  uncles.   There's  another  interesting  sidelight.   One 

uncle  was  named  Leopold  Hirsch,  and  another  was  the  father  of  Abe 
Ruef,  who  made  very  bad  San  Francisco  history.   He  was  a  brilliant 
young  man,  but  he  used  his  brains  in  the  wrong  way. 

Glaser:    So  he  is  a  relative  of  yours? 

Stone:    Yes,  on  my  father's  side.* 

Glaser:   On  your  mother's  side,  who  were  relatives  in  San  Francisco? 

Stone:    There  weren't  too  many.   There  were  some  people  named  Jacobi.   I 
was  friendly  for  a  while  with  their  daughter,  but  I  don't  know 
what's  happened  to  her.   But  I  had  an  aunt,  a  sister  of  my  mother, 
whose  name  was  Belle  Altmayer  Lowenstein.   She  lived  most  of  her 
life  in  Cincinnati.   She  was  a  nationally  known  parliamentarian. 
She  was  parliamentarian  for  the  Girl  Scouts.   When  Hoover  was 
president,  she  stayed  with  Mrs.  Hoover  in  the  White  House  during 
a  Girl  Scout  convention,  [telephone  interruption]   She  afterwards 
came  out  here  and  did  parliamentary  work.   She  was  a  very  good 
friend  of  Mrs.  M.C.  Sloss,  who  was  so  active  in  the  Jewish 
community.   She  was  the  only  one  of  my  family  that  was  very 
organization-oriented.   She  encouraged  me  to  do  these  things. 

Glaser:   Was  she  your  role  model? 

Stone:    No,  I  don't  think  so.   Mrs.  Sloss  more  so. 

Glaser:    How  did  you  meet  Mrs.  Sloss'? 

Stone:    When  she  was  president  of  Temple  Emanu-El  Sisterhood,  I  was  vice- 
president  and  worked  with  her.   When  she  went  on  a  trip,  I  took 
over.   She  was  a  terrific  person. 

Glaser:  I'd  like  to  talk  more  about  your  family,  and  we'll  pick  up  Mrs. 
Sloss  when  we  talk  about  the  temple  and  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women. 

Did  your  father's  business  expand  after  the  earthquake? 

Stone:    He  always  had  this  clothing  store.   He  never  was  a  prominent 
businessman.   He  had  this  small  store  down  there,  and  then  he 
later  had  a  store  on  Front  Street,  which  is  down  in  the  Golden 
Gateway  district.   He  was  interested  most  of  all  in  his  business 
and  coming  home  to  his  family.   Neither  my  mother  nor  father  were 
(I  always  think  of  my  stepmother,  who  was  very  good,  as  my  mother) 
interested  in  organizations,  or  anything  like  that.   They  were 
mostly  interested  in  family. 


*See  family  tree  in  appendix. 


Glaser:   What  sort  of  a  social  life  did  your  family  have? 

Stone:    We  didn't  have  a  great  deal  of  social  life.   We  had  family  for 

dinner  and  that  sort  of  thing.   My  mother  had  worked,  had  been  a 
bookkeeper  in  an  office,  and  she  wasn't  a  cook  or  a  housekeeper. 
We  always  had  maids,  Irish  girls  and  people  like  that.   She  didn't 
like  cooking.   She  wished  she  could  have  been  an  architect.   She 
designed  the  flats  that  we  moved  to.. 

I  always  liked  youngsters  and  always  had  friends  in  school 
but  I  never  was  good  at  sewing  or  cooking.   And  she  didn't  teach 
me.   She  always  used  to  say,  "Well,  you've  just  got  to  learn  to 
earn  money  so  that  you  can  employ  people,"  and  that  gave  me  an 
inferiority  complex  as  far  as  doing  things  with  my  hands.   I've 
never  been  able  to  sew  or  cook  very  well.   I  did  what  I  had  to  do, 
but  I'm  very  bad  at  those  things.   I  feel  that  in  this  generation 
I  would  have  been  trained  to  do  things;  but  I  never  was. 

Glaser:   When  you  had  maids,  did  they  live  in? 

Stone:    Always,  yes. 

Glaser:   How  many  did  you  have? 

Stone:    We  always  had  one.   They  paid  them  at  that  time,  I  imagine,  around 
twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 

Glaser:   Where  were  you  living  at  that  time? 

Stone:    I  was  living  on  Clay  and  Locust  in  a  flat  that  my  folks  owned. 


Grade  School  Years 


Glaser:   What  grade  school  did  you  go  to? 

Stone:    First  we  lived  at  Pine  Street  and  I  went  to  the  Emerson  School. 
Then  when  my  folks  build  these  flats  on  Clay  Street,  in  1911  or 
'12,  I  went  to  the  Madison  School,  which  was  on  Clay  and  Cherry. 
It's  now  the  Claire  Lilienthal  School. 

Glaser:   Who  were  your  favorite  teachers,  and  what  was  your  favorite  subject? 


Stone:    I  always  liked  English  and  history,  writing  compositions  and  things 
like  that.   I  did  pretty  well  in  school.   They  always  had  in 
grammar  school  two  medals,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls, 
and  I  got  the  girl's  medal.   I  was  usually  the  first.   A  friend, 
Elise  Meyer,  and  I  were  always  struggling  to  see  who  would  be  first. 
I  loved  to  read.   I  read  from  the  time  I  was  six  or  seven.   That 
was  my  greatest  pleasure. 

Glaser:   Were  there  public  libraries? 

Stone:     Yes. 

Glaser:   Was  there  one  nearby? 

Stone:    I  have  no  recollection,  but  I  think  so,  because  I  read  all  the 

time.   First  I  started  with  the  books  called  "Little  Prudie"  when 
I  was  about  six  or  seven.   Then  my  favorites  were  books  called 
"The  Little  Colonel",  about  a  little  girl  whose  mother  was  dead 
and  who  lived  with  her  grandfather  in  a  big  house  in  Kentucky. 
She  was  beautiful.   I  was  very  sentimental.   I  never  was  very 
sdphisticated.   They  always  teased  me.   I  was  always  naive. 

Glaser:  At  that  age  you're  supposed  to  be,  aren't  you?  [laughter]  What 
was  your  brother  doing  about  that  time?  He  was  only  a  few  years 
behind  you  in  school. 

Stone:    My  brother... 

Glaser:   Oh,  you  haven't  told  me  your  brother's  name. 

Stone:    Allan  Hirsch.   [interruption]   He  has  always  been  very  close  to  me. 
He  is  a  very  good  person. 

Glaser:  It  amazes  me  that  there  was  not  a  greater  impact  on  you  with  the 
loss  of  your  mother. 

Stone:    I  had  love.   My  aunt  gave  me  io  much  love,  my  stepmother,  my  father. 
I  don't  think  I  suffered  particularly.   I  would  have  loved  to  have 
had  a  mother  who  had  lots  of  friends,  like  other  girls'  mothers. 
My  stepmother  didn't  have  many  friends  or  a  big  social  life.   I 
thought  of  that.   But  I  always  was  busy  in  school.   I  had  friends 
in  school.   I  went  over  to  people's  houses. 

I  had  a  friend  named  Henriette  Selling,  who  was  also  a  distant 
cousin.   I  went  on  summer  trips  with  her  and  her  family.   And  I 
went  on  trips  with  my  aunt  and  uncle. 


Glaser:   What  was  your  stepmother's  name? 


Stone:     Everybody  called  her  Jean,  but  her  name  was  Regina  Rosenberg 
before  she  was  married. 

Glaser:  Was  this  her  first  marriage? 

Stone:  Yes. 

Glaser:  Did  your  father  and  she  have  children  together? 

Stone:  They  had  one  child  that  was  stillborn.   She  never  had  any  more. 

Glaser:  Did  she  have  family  in  San  Francisco? 

Stone:     Yes,  she  had  lots  of  cousins,  and  I  went  to  their  houses.   She  had 
a  sister  that  she  was  very  close  to,  Olga,  and  her  sister  married 
my  father's  younger  brother. 

Glaser:  So  she  became  Olga  Hirsch? 

Stone:  Yes. 

Glaser:  What  was  her  husband's  name? 

Stone:  Jonas. 

Glaser:  Did  they  live  close  by? 

Stone:     No.   They  stayed  with  us  once  in  1912,  when  my  father  and  mother 

went  to  Europe.   That  was  the  only  time  they  went  to  Europe.   They 
were  gone  a  couple  of  months.   I  didn't  like  my  uncle  very  much. 
He  was  kind  of  mean  to  my  brother.   He  spanked  my  brother, and  that 
made  me  very  unhappy . 

Glaser:    When  you  went  to  school,  did  children  wear  uniforms? 
Stone:     No. 

When  I  was  living  with  my  aunt,  I  had  swollen  glands,  and 
they  operated  on  me.   They  always  treated  me  as  if  I  were  sickly 
when  I  was  six  or  seven  years  old.   The  thing  I  remember  is  all 
the  other  kids  wore  socks,  and  they  always  made  me  wear  under- 
drawers  and  long  white  stockings,  and  that  made  me  very  unhappy.  I 
felt  different. 

Glaser:   Was  your  aunt  with  you  then? 

Stone:    No. 

Glaser:   Oh,  this  is  your  stepmother? 
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Stone:    Yes. 

• 

Glaser:   What  were  the  after-school  activities  when  you  were  in  grammar 
school? 

Stone:    There  was  nothing  organized.   We  played  outside.   I  remember  when 
I  was  about  five  one  of  the  great  thrills  was  that  I  made  friends 
with  the  mailman,  and  he  gave  me  the  letters  and  let  me  walk  up 
the  stairs  and  deliver  them. 

I  had  a  tricycle.   I  read  a  lot,  and  we  played  with  blocks. 
I  don't  remember  too  much  about  what  I  did  except  for  reading. 

Glaser:  Was  that  when  there  was  twice-a-day  mail  delivery? 

Stone:  Yes. 

Glaser:  Don't  you  wish  that  we  had  that  now? 

Stone:  Yes.   [laughter] 


Lowell  High  School 


Glaser:   How  did  you  get  into  Lowell?  Did  you  have  to  live  in  a  certain 
area,  or  did  you  have  to  achieve  good  grades? 

Stone:    I  just  went  there.   We  could  go  to  any  high  school  we  wanted. 

Most  of  my  friends  went  to  Girls  High  School.   I  thought  it  was 
compulsory  to  take  sewing  and  cooking,  and  I  knew  I  wouldn't  do 
very  well  in  those.   I  liked  the  idea  of  coeducation.   My  mother 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea.   I  liked  being  at  Lowell.   We  walked 
there.   I  lived  at  Clay  and  Locust,  and  we'd  walk  down  Presidio 
Avenue  past  the  cemetery  at  Masonic,  around  Turk,  past  there  and 
on  to  Lowell.   I  walked  with  some  of  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood 
lots  of  times. 

Glaser:  Where  was  Lowell  located  then? 

Stone:  It  was  located  on  Hayes  between  Masonic  and  Ashbury. 

Glaser:  That  was  quite  a  walk  wasn't  it? 

Stone:  Yes.   It  was  a  good  walk. 

Glaser:   Was  there  a  different  curriculum  for  Lowell  than  for  the  girls' 
school? 


Stone: 


Glaser: 
Stone: 


Glaser: 
Stone: 

Glaser: 
Stone: 


No,  they  both  had  very  good  academic  programs.   They  had  some  fine 
teachers.   Lowell  was  geared  toward  college,  and  so  was  Girls 
High.   Girls  High  was  an  excellent  school.   There  were  a  lot  of 
girls  that  I  considered  snobbish  that  went  there.   I  just  thought 
Lowell  was  better  for  me.   I  was  only  thirteen  at  the  time  I  made 
the  decision. 

What  were  your  favorite  classes  in  Lowell? 

I  liked  my  Latin  teacher.   His  name  was  Joseph  Nourse.   I  think  he 
was  afterwards  superintendent  of  education.   I  took  four  years  of 
Latin  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.   I  took  two  years  of 
Greek  and  I  don't  know  any. 

I'm  not  good  at  languages  and  I'm  not  good  at  anything  aural, 
although  I  have  excellent  hearing.   The  thing  that  influenced  my 
life,  more  than  anything,  is  the  fact  that  I  was  born  without  a 
sense  of  rhythm  and  without  a  sense  of  tune.   I  never  could  sing. 
They  never  let  me  sing  in  school. 

I  told  you  about  my  friend,  Elise  Meyer,  who  became  Dr.  Elise 
Rose.   She  and  I  were  in  about  the  fourth  grade,  and  President 
Taft  was  coming  to  school.   All  the  schools  were  going  to  parade, 
and  I  was  appointed  captain.   I  was  going  to  march  at  the  head  of 
my  school.   So  we  had  a  rehearsal  in  the  schoolyard  and  the  band 
played.   But  I  couldn't  keep  time  because  I  haven't  a  sense  of 
rhythm.   So  they  took  away  my  place  as  head  and  gave  it  to  Elise, 
and  that  broke  my  heart.  The  worst  thing  was  that  afterwards  the 
Pathe  News  showed  our  school,  and  there  was  Elise  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  school. 


I  was  never  a  good  dancer  because  I  had  no  sense  of  rhythm. 


H 


Did  you  belong  to  any  clubs  when  you  were  in  high  school? 

Oh,  yes,  I  belonged  to  the  Reading  Club,  which  was  an  acting  club, 
and  I  belonged  to  Shield  and  L,  which  was  the  honor  society,  when 
I  was  a  junior. 

Shield  and  L? 

Yes.   There  were  two  honor  societies,  the  Shield  and  L  for  girls 
and  the  Scroll  for  the  boys.   [gets  high  school  yearbook]   I  was 
president  of  Shield  and  L,  and  my  daughter  was  president,  too,  in 
the  '40s.   This  is  my  graduation.   [looks  through  yearbook] 
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Fund  Raising,  World  War  I 


Stone:     I  was  at  high  school  during  World  War  One,  and  I  was  involved.   I 
sold  Liberty  Bonds,  and  I  sold  war  stamps.   I  once,  with  three 
other  people,  got  up  a  big  dance  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  young-» 
sters.   We  got  prizes  to  give. 

Glaser:    Was  this  a  fundraiser? 

Stone:     Yes.   For  the  war  victims.   I  started  Lowell  in  1915,  and  we  went 
into  war  in  1917. 

I'll  show  you  my  picture.   This  is  mine.   They  have  a  cartoon 
of  me  here,  too. 

Glaser:     That's  lovely. 

Stone:     I  have  some  school  pictures,  too.   I  wasn't  any  glamour-puss. 
Here's  the  cartoon. 

Glaser:     [looking  at  cartoon,  laughs]   "Behold  the  class  historian,  Sylvia 
Hirach." 

Stone:     The  girl  speaker  was  always  the  historian.   The  boy  was  the 

valedictorian.  A  lot  of  these  people  in  my  high  school  were  friends 
all  my  life.   Let's  see  what  I  was.   I  was  Lowell  War  Service 
Committee,  Belgian  Relief  Committee,  Stunts  Committee,  editor  of 
the  Junebug,  that  was  the  class  paper,  staff  of  the  Girls'  Lowell , 
editorial  staff  of  the  Lowell  Reading  Club,  Vice-President,  Class 
Treasurer,  Class  Representative.   My  husband,  Dan,  always  used  to 
call  me  AABB,  All-American  Busybody.   [laughter]   I  was  always  into 
things.   I  always  took  part  in  things.   I  was  a  joiner  from  the 
time  I  was  a  youngster. 

Glaser:    Yet  your  family  didn't  serve  as  an  example. 

Stone:     No,  I  just  was  that  way.   I  just  enjoyed  joining  things  and  being 
associated  with  people.   I  was  interested  in  causes. 

And  I  guess  I  made  up  for  the  fact  that  I  couldn't  dance.   I 
had  boyfriends,  but  I  wasn't  that  popular,  because  I  wasn't  a  good 
dancer.   If  I'd  meet  a  boy,  I'd  tell  him  I  hurt  my  ankle,  [laughter] 
But  afterwards  I  had  a  lot  of  friends. 

Glaser:    Are  you  telling  me  that  you  were  popular  when  you  say  "a  lot  of 
friends"?  Your  modesty  doesn't  permit  you  to  say  it? 

Stone:     Well,  yes,  later.   I  had  boyfriends  in  high  school,  but  not  like 
some  of  the  girls. 
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Glaser: 
Stone: 


Glaser: 
Stone: 

Glaser: 
Stone: 


Glaser: 

Stone: 

Glaser: 

Stone: 


What  did  young  people  do  for  entertainment,  for  dating? 

We  had  lots  of  parties.   When  I  was  a  little  older,  at  college 
the  thing  was  to  go  to  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  and  there  were  Art 
Hickman  and  all  these  big  bands.   For  a  dollar  and  a  half  you  got 
a  pitcher  of  orangeade,  and  you  could  dance  to  these  fine 
orchestras  all  night.   When  I  first  went,  we'd  go  in  the  streetcar. 
It  was  a  nickel  apiece,  so  for  two  dollars  a  boy  could  take  a  girl 
out  and  have  a  good  time. 

What  was  done  in  high  school? 

In  high  school  I  can  remember  going  on  hikes.   I  went  to  movies. 
There  were  lots  of  parties.   You  know,  sixteen-year-old  parties. 

You  had  more  group  activities  than  dating? 

Yes.  Well,  I  did  date  some.  I  can't  even  remember  where.   I  did 
go  out  in  high  school.   We  had  Sunday  School  affairs,  you  know,  and 
all  kind  of  things,  shows.   I  even  went  to  concerts  when  people 
asked  me.   I  had  a  friend,  Bill  Furth.   He  wasn't  a  beau,  but  he 
and  I  worked  on  the  Lowell ,  and  then  later  on  we  worked  on  the 
Daily  Cal  together.    I  had  fun.   And  I  enjoyed  Lowell.   There  were 
rallies  and  football  games  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Then  during  Lowell  I  was  very  friendly  with  Velma  Bercovich, 
who  became  Al  Wollenberg's  wife  and  who  has  been  my  intimate 
friend  ever  since. 

Was  she  your  roommate  in  college? 


Yes.   But  not  until  my  senior  year. 

Did  you  have  any  afterschool  classes? 
and  dancing  lessons. 


Some  youngsters  had  music 


Yes,  I  took  piano  lessons  and  dancing  lessons.   They  never  did  me 
any  good.   But  I  was  always  busy.   I  never  remember  looking  for 
anything  to  do .   I  always  had  friends  come  home  from  school. 

I  had  a  very  good  friend  who  lived  around  the  corner,  Jessie 
Duggan.   She  moved  away  and  went  down  to  the  Peninsula.   I  had  two 
friends  who  lived  right  near  me.   One  was  Rosalind.   Did  you  ever 
know  Rosalind  Bernheim  Rosen?   She  lived  in  Oakland  later.   I 
always  had  a  lot  of  friends,  and  I  always  liked  to  give  parties. 
And  I  enjoyed  Lowell  tremendously.   I  was  always  busy  planning 
rallies  and  planning  one  thing  and  another. 
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Teaching  at  San  Bruno  Settlement  House 


Glaser:    From  your  high  school  yearbook,  it  sounds  as  if  you  were  very  busy. 
And  did  you  tell  me  that  you  were  also  teaching  at  the  San  Bruno 
Settlement  House  during  high  school? 

Stone:    Yes,  it  was  through  two  sisters  at  Temple  Emanu-El.   Zelda  Weiner 
was  the  secretary  and  Grace  was  a  teacher.   They  were  fond  of  me. 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  they  knew  me,  but  I  was  a  busybody  at 
Sunday  school,  too. 

Grace  Weiner  was  in  charge  of  the  San  Bruno  Settlement  House, 
and  she  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  teach  there.   So  I  used  to  go 
out  with  a  group  of  young  people  on  Saturday  morning.   I  guess  we 
went  by  streetcar.   I  taught  some  of  the  younger  children  and  told 
them  Bible  stories.   It  was  very  interesting  to  me  because  we 
became  friendly,  and  they  asked  many  questions  unrelated  to  the 
Bible. 

There  were  many  classes,  and  most  were  taught  by  volunteers. 
There  were  classes  in  sewing,  English,  American  cooking,  etc.   I 
think  Miss  Weiner  was  way  ahead  of  her  time  in  trying  to  give  each 
individual  an  opportunity  to  develop. 

Many  of  the  people  who  started  there  became  active  members  of 
the  community.   I  can't  recall  names  right  now,  but  I  remember 
always  hearing  that.   I  don't  know  how  the  Settlement  House  was 
funded. 
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II  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY  (1919-1923) 


Teaching  at  Temple  Emanu-El  Sunday  School 


Stone:    When  I  was  a  freshman  in  college,  Dr.  Martin  Meyer  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  teach  at  Temple  Emanu-El  Sunday  school.   I'd  been 
confirmed  in  Temple  Emanu-El,  which  was  a  big  event.   There  was  a 
lot  of  fuss  because  my  folks  weren't  members  of  the  Temple,  and 
Rabbi  Meyer  gave  me  the  "Floral  Offering",  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  best  part.   I  heard  afterwards  there  was  a  lot  of  fuss  about 
that  because  they  didn't  give  it  to  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
members . 

Anyway,  I  loved  Dr.  Martin  Meyer,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  to  teach  at  Temple  Emanu-El  Sunday  school.   I  got  fifteen 
dollars  a  month.   That  was  wonderful.  That  was  the  first  money  I 
ever  really  earned.   And  then  later  Miss  Zelda  Weiner  asked  (I 
was  living  at  college)  if  I'd  come  over  on  Friday  afternoon.   She 
had  an  office  in  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank.   Every  Sunday  at  Sunday 
school  kids  would  put  in  a  dime  or  a  nickel  for  the  charity  box, 
and  every  Friday  I'd  go  to  the  bank,  I'd  open  them  and  count  the 
money.   For  that  I  got  seven  and  a  half  dollars  extra.   So  I  earned 
twenty-two  and  a  half  a  month,  and  I  felt  very,  very  rich. 

Then  when  I  was  assistant  women's  editor  of  the  Daily  Cal  I 
got  thirty  dollars  for  that,  and  fifty  or  sixty  when  I  was  women's 
editor.   I  felt  like  a  millionaire.   I  never  have  been  so  rich. 

Glaser:   That  was  a  lot  of  money  for  those  days,  wasn't  it? 
Stone:    Yes. 

Glaser:   Was  there  any  discussion  about  which  university  or  college  you 
would  go  to? 
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Stone:    No,  there  really  wasn't.   I  never  applied  anywhere.   Going  to 

Stanford  would  have  cost  a  lot  more,  and  I  just  knew  we  weren't 
rich  enough.   My  father's  business  wasn't  that  affluent.   I  just 
naturally  went  to  the  University  of  California.   It  never  occurred 
to  me  that  I  would  go  any  place  else. 

Glaser:   Obviously  it  wouldn't  have  been  a  problem  in  your  case,  but  did 
one.  have  to  be  in  the  top  third  to  get  into  Cal? 

Stone:    I  don't  know. 

Glaser:   You  would  have  been  in  the  top  ten  per  cent  of  your  class,  wouldn't 
you? 

Stone:    No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  didn't  do  so  very  well  at  high  school, 

because  I  was  so  busy  doing  a  lot  of  other  things.   The  only  thing 
I  had  trouble  passing  was  geometry,  the  teacher  was  Mr.  Cross.   I 
only  have  one  talent,  I  can  cry  at  will.   [laughter]   I'll  show  you. 
[demonstrates  tears]   Can  you  see  the  tears? 

Glaser:   Yes.   [laughter] 

Stone:    There  were  four  marks:  S  was  satisfactory,  D  was  delinquent,  F  was 
failure,  and  R  was  recommended.   He  gave  me  an  S  in  geometry,  and 
to  get  into  Cal  I  had  to  have  R. 

I  went  to  him,  and  I  had  my  eyes  like  this,  and  I  said 
[crying],  "Mr.  Cross,  I've  always  wanted  to  go  to  college,  and  if 
you  don't  give  me  an  R  in  geometry  I  can't  go." 

He  said,  "There,  there,  Miss  (they  used  to  call  us  Miss) 
Hirsch,  that's  all  right."  And  he  changed  it  to  an  R.   [laughter] 

Glaser:    I  can't  imagine  you  doing  anything  manipulative!   How  funny. 

Stone:    I  guess  there  were  some  small  fees,  but  I  just  thought  I  was  very 
lucky  to  go  to  college. 

Glaser:   Your  parents  didn't  expect  you  to  get  a  job? 

Stone:    No,  they  always  knew  I'd  go  to  college.   Yes,  they  wanted  me  to  go. 
At  that  time  I  thought  Stanford  was  only  for  rich  students,  and 
while  I  always  had  everything  I  wanted,  we  weren't  rich. 

Glaser:   Did  your  parents  set  a  standard  or  expectation  for  your  achievements? 

Stone:    No. 

Glaser:   Whatever  you  did  was  great? 
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Stone:    Yes. 

Glaser:    I  think  you  told  me  that  your  first  semester  you  commuted  to 
Berkeley. 

Stone:     Right. 

Glaser:   Was  that  fairly  common  for  San  Francisco  students  to  do? 

Stone:    Yes. 


Experience  With  Lie  Detector 


Glaser:   And  after  the  first  semester,  where  did  you  live? 

Stone:    I  lived  in  a  boarding  house.   And  at  this  boarding  house  I  had  an 
interesting  experience.  It  was  my  first  experience  with  a  lie 
detector.   In  those  days  the  underwear  was  very  fancy.   It  was 
silk.   We  wore  teddies  that  were  embroidered  and  everything.   They 
were  expensive  things.   And  one  of  the  girls  in  this  boarding  house 
said  that  her  underwear  was  being  stolen  out  of  her  bureau. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  police  chief  in  Berkeley  by  the  name 
of  August  Vollmer.   He  invented  the  lie  detector.   He  was  very 
anxious  to  prove  it.   It  was  very,  very  interesting.   I  was 
eighteen  years  old.   We  went  down  to  the  police  department,  and 
they  had  us  sit  in  a  chair.   It  was  like  a  dentist's  chair.   They 
put  straps  on  our  arms  and  something  around  here  [gestures  to 
underarms] . 

The  police  chief  said,  "Do  you  like  bananas?" 
I  said,  "Yes." 

He  said,  "Do  you  live  in  San  Francisco?"  Then,  "What  did  you 
do  with  the  underwear  you  took?" 

I  said,  "I  didn't  take  any  underwear." 

Everybody  was  scared  because  they  felt  that  you'd  get  so 
excited  by  listening  to  the  questions  that  they  might  think  you 
were  guilty. 

They  did  this  to  all  the  girls.   Then  the  landlady's  daughter, 
who  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  before  she  could  get  in  the 
chair  confessed  that  she  had  been  taking  them.   [laughs] 
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Glaser:   That  must  have  been  a  very  nerve-racking  experience. 

Stone:    It  was. 

Glaser:   Did  you  remain  in  that  boarding  house? 

Stone:    No,  I  only  stayed  there  six  months.   Then  I  went  to  another 
boarding  house  with  a  friend  of  mine  named  Bernice  Hunter. 

Glaser:   Did  they  have  dorms  in  those  days? 

Stone:    No.   No  dorms. 

Glaser:   What  was  the  campus  like?  That  was  1919. 

Stone:    The  campus  was  a  lot  like  it  is.   I  don't  think  Stephens  Union  was 
there  until  later.   We  used  to  go  to  a  place  called  Co-Op  for 
coffee.   The  campus  was  beautiful.   It  had  glades,  which  it  has 
still.   Faculty  glade  was  where  we  used  to  put  on  a  show  called 
the  Partheneia. 


Campus  Activities 


Stone:    I  went  out  for  the  Daily  Cal  when  I  was  a  freshman,  and  I  met  a 

lot  of  people  that  way.   I  was  rushed  to  a  few  sororities,  but  not 
seriously,  because  most  of  them  didn't  take  Jews,  and  I  was  so 
consciously  Jewish,  although  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  from  high 
school  that  weren't  Jewish.   I  went  to  several  rush  things,  but  I 
told  them  I  was  Jewish  and  I  didn't  think  I  belonged.   Later  on 
they  wanted  to  form  a  Jewish  sorority,  and  I  was  very  much 
against  it.   But  they  finally  formed  it  anyway.   I  was  at  that 
time  a  senior,  and  I  joined  because  I  was  women's  editor  and 
president  of  this  and  that,  and  they  wanted  my  name.   I  was  a 
member  of  AEPhi,  but  I  never  lived  in  the  house,  because  I  was 
graduating,  and  I  had  an  apartment  at  that  time  with  Velma 
Bercovich.   I  was  going  with  Mike  Lehmann.   She  was  going  with  Al 
Wollenberg. 

Before  that  I  met  Dan  Stone,  when  I  was  about  nineteen,  and  I 
was  just  crazy  about  him.   I  went  with  him  for  two  or  three  years. 
My  folks  didn't  want  me  to  marry  him  because  his  dad  wasn't  well, 
[interruption] 

After  graduation,  my  parents  sent  me  for  a  visit  to  my  aunt, 
Belle  Lowenstein,  in  Cincinatti,  and  I  had  a  great  time. 
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Glaser:   Was  that  your  graduation  gift? 

Stone:    They  wanted  me  to  get  away  from  Dan,  really. 

Glaser:   Was  he  at  Cal? 

Stone:    No.   He  was  running  the  Golden  Pheasant,  a  very  well-known 

restaurant.   At  first  it  was  on  Geary  and  Kearny,  and  then  it  was 
right  opposite  St.  Francis  on  Geary  and  Powell.  You  know,  he  was 
the  one  I  married  after  Mike  died.   It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
marry  him. 

Glaser:    I  didn't  know  that  you  had  an  earlier  romance  with  him. 

Stone:    Yes,  oh  yes. 

Glaser:   Did  that  upset  Mr.  Lehmann? 

Stone:    No,  he  knew  it.   One  New  Year's  Eve  I  went  out  to  midnight  with 
Mike  Lehmann,  and  at  midnight  I  then  went  with  Dan.   [laughter] 

Glaser:   Weren't  you  a  little  ahead  of  your  time? 

Stone:    I  made  a  lot  of  good  friends  at  the  University  of  California.   I 
really  enjoyed  it. 

Glaser:   You  enjoyed  the  academic  atmosphere,  even  though  you  say  you  were 
not  a  top  student. 

Stone:    I  enjoyed  the  whole  ambience  of  the  thing.   I  enjoyed  being  in 
activities  and  having  different  groups  of  friends. 

Glaser:    How  did  you  have  time  for  all  these  different  activities? 

Stone:    Oh,  how  do  I  have  time  now  for  all  the  things  that  I  do  now?   I 
neglect  a  lot  of  things.   You  should  see  my  bedroom.   I  should 
spend  more  time  keeping  things  straight.   I'm  really  not  systematic. 
I'm  kind  of  messy.   I  don't  know  how  I've  gotten  along  as  well  as 
I  have  with  that. 

I'd  rather  be  with  people.  A  lot  of  my  friends  that  were  at 

my  eightieth  birthday  party  were  my  friends  when  I  was  in  grammar 

school.   They  tease  me,  they  aay  I  never  lost  a  friend  except  by 
death.   [laughs] 

Glaser:   Your's  has  been  a  very  stable  life  in  terms  of  always  being  in  this 
area.   Nowadays  that's  not  quite  so  true. 

Tell  me  about  some  of  the  professors  that  you  had. 
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Stone:    Henry  Morse  Stephens  was  a  professor  of  history.   He  was  a  great 
lecturer.   Ira  Cross  was  a  lecturer  in  economics.   And  then  I.  had 
a  Professor  Anderson  who  taught  English.   I  have  some  of  the  things 
that  I  wrote  for  him.   He  encouraged  me  to  write  and  did  a  lot  of 
criticism  and  things  for  me.   I  always  was  interested  in  writing. 


Reporting  for  San  Francisco  Examiner 


Stone:    I  majored  in  social  service.   I  was  going  to  be  a  social  service 
worker.   But  my  father  knew  Mr.  Ed  Coblentz,  who  was  also  born  in 
Alsace  and  was  managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  He 
asked  Mr.  Coblentz  if  I  could  work  there  during  vacation,  and  he 
gave  me  a  job.   It  was  wonderful.   I  had  all  kinds  of  adventures. 


Glaser: 

Stone: 

Glaser: 

Stone: 


My  first  job  was  during  the  Democratic  convention.   I  guess  it 
must  have  been  1920,  the  summer  between  my  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.   It  was  during  the  flu  epidemic,  aid  a  lot  of  reporters 
couldn't  work.   So  I  got  to  interview  some  of  the  candidates. 
One  of  them,  I  can't  remember  his  name,  gave  me  a  box  of  candy.   I 
wouldn't  let  anybody  touch  it.   I  put  it  in  my  room,  and  if  he  were 
elected,  I  was  going  to  have  him  autograph  it.   But  he  never  even 
got  nominated.   It  was  lots  of  fun.   I  got  to  sit  in  the  box.   I 
looked  very  young.   We  used  to  wear  these  little  short  dresses,  and 
my  hair  was  cut  short.   Everybody  was  nice  to  me. 

One  of  the  first  stories  I  was  assigned  was  about  a  girl  who 
had  eloped.   The  paper  sent  me  to  get  a  picture  and  an  interview. 
I  went  to  the  house,  and  the  family  wouldn't  give  me  a  picture. 
But  I  saw  a  picture  and  I  put  it  in  my  purse  and  brought  it  down 
to  the  office.   The  father  called  the  office  and  said  he  was  going 
to  kill  me.   They  took  me  out  the  basement  entrance  and  took  me 
home  in  a  car.   [laughs]   I  was  so  scared. 

Sounds  like  Hildy  Johnson  in  "Front  Page  Story." 
Was  that  a  national  convention  you  covered? 
Yes. 
Was  it  held  in  the  Cow  Palace? 

No,  the  Cow  Palace  wasn't  built.   The  Civic  Auditorium,  I  think  it 
was.   I  remember  going  to  the  Palace  Hotel. 
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Stone:    I  became  friendly  with  a  lot  of  the  reporters,  and  one  of  the 

reporters  was  named  Harold  Noon.   He  later  became  city  editor  of 
the  Post  Enquirer  in  Oakland,  which  was  the  Hearst  paper.   What  I 
worked  on  was  the  Examiner ,  and  that  was  a  Hearst  paper.   Harold 
Noon  offered  me  a  job  on  hhe  Post  Enquirer  when  I  graduated  from 
Cal.   I  was  club  editor  of  the  Post  Enquirer,  but  then  he  let  me 
be  what  they  used  to  call  sob  sister,  who  interviewed  all  kinds  of 
people. 


Campus  Honor  Societies 


Glaser:   Can  we  go  back  to  Cal  and  talk  about  the  honor  societies  you  were 
elected  to? 

Stone:    It  was  unusual  that  I  got  into  Torch  and  Shield,  because  there  were 
very  few  Jewish  girls  who  did.   There  was  an  article  about  me 
published  in  the  Emanu-El,  the  Jewish  newspaper.   It  was  titled, 
"One  Jewish  Girl."  There  were  many  accusations  of  anti-Semitism 
on  the  campus,  that  Jewish  women  couldn't  get  any  high  offices. 
The  paper  published  a  list  of  the  things  I  had  done  as  a  refutation 
of  that.   And  only  ten  girls  on  campus  were  chosen  in  those  days. 
They  limited  it  to  a  group  of  ten. 

Glaser:    How  were  those  ten  selected? 

Stone:    By  the  ones  that  were  in  there.   A  lot  of  Jewish  girls  weren't 
interested  in  campus  activities,  but  I  loved  it.   I  belonged  to 
something  called  Istyc,  which  was  a  honor  society  for  girls  who 
were  chosen  from  those  who  worked  on  the  various  school  journals. 

Most  freshmen  go  out  for  some  activity,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  sorority  girls  chose  the  Daily  Calif ornian.   I  made  a  lot  of 
friends  among  the  sorority  girls.   About  one  hundred  would  start 
out  working  on  the  Daily  Cal  in  their  freshman  year,  then  at  the 
end  of  the  freshman  year  forty  were  taken  out  for  the  sophomore 
year.   Then  there  were  six  or  eight  junior  editors,  and  then  two 
of  the  junior  editors  were  chosen  for  women's  editor  and  assistant 
women's  editor.   The  assistant  women's  editor  became  women's 
editor  for  the  second  half  of  the  senior  year.   It  was  a  lot  of 
fun.   You  were  somebody  on  campus.   I  never  made  a  thing  of  it.   I 
just  enjoyed  it. 

Glaser:   What  about  getting  elected  to  Theta  Sigma  Phi?  What  kind  of  a 
sorority  is  that? 

Stone:   That's  a  journalistic  honor  society. 
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Conference  of  Girl  Students  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of 
West  to  Meet  at  Salt  Lake 

.Another  Intercollegiate  conference 
of  -women  from  western  and  middle- 
western  colleges  and  universities 
Is  soon  to  take  place,  and  co-eds  at 
the  University  of  California  are 
making  plans  for  participation  in 
the  convention. 

California  entertained  the  con- 
•rentlon  delegates  last  year  when 
•they  came  to  Berkeley  for  the  sec 
ond  meeting  of  the  conference.  This 
year  the  University  of  Utah  will  be 
the  place  of  meeting  and  already 
th«  co-eda  '  there  have  sent  mes 
sages  to  Berkeley  to  ask  for  advice 
In  planning  the  program  for  the 
convention.  The  dates  for  the  con 
vention  will  be  November  8,  9  and 
10.  and  It  is  expected  that  repre 
sentatives  from  more  than  20  col 
leges  i,  ill  be  in  attendance. 

Delegates  from  the  University  of 
California  will  be  chosen  this  week. 
They  will  be  selected  by  Miss  Ger 
trude  Matthew,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Welfare  Committee  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Ward,  vice-president  -of 
the  A.  S.  U.  C. 

The  subject  of  vocational  con 
ference  Is  one  of  the  topics  that  has 
been  suggested  for  discussion  by  the 
girls  at  the  university.  These  con 
ferences  plan  to  bring  high  school 
women  into  closer  touch  with  the 
colleges  and  have  them  meet  with 
college  women. 

At  the  Universtly  of  California 
the  problem  of  reaching  high  school 
girls  Is  being  practically  solved  by 
the  Deputation  Committee,  which 
has  sent  speakers  to  schools 
around  the  bay  to  give  talks  on  the  i 
honor  spirit  and  student-  activities. , 

There  will  a  report  given  on  the 
work  of  this  committee  at  the  con 
ference,  and  as  It  is  a  new  thing  in 
the  West,  much  Interest  centers 
around  the  giving  of  the  report. 

Honor  societies  Is  another  topic 
that  will  be  discussed.  The  dele 
gates  will  decide  whether  to  affili 
ate  Western  societies  with  the  na 
tional  Mortar  Board  society.  It  is 
planned  to  discuss  a  better  student 
and  faculty  co-operation,  the  so 
cial  life  of  students  on  the  campus 
-and  the  problem*  arising  ther»- 
^  from,  •  • 


SHE  AIDS  CO-ED  CONFE 


Miss  Sylvia  Hirsch,  women's  managing  editor  of  the  "Daily  Cah- 
fomian"  at  the  University,  who  is  engaged  in  arousing  interest  m  the 
Intercollegiate  Women's  Conference,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Utah  next  month.  :  ••  y  — Bar*  Pbo«o«i»ph. 


»•     Miss      Sylvia      Hirsch,      women's 
i  managing     editor     of     the     "Dally 

-  Calif orrrian."  la  one  of  the  girls  who 
*:took  an   active  Interest  in  the  con- 
'  ference  last  year  and  who  Is  direct- 

*  Jng  publicity  for  the  coming  meet-  ' 
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Glaser:   And  the  Economics  Club? 

Stone:  Well,  that  was  my  major,  and  I  guess  I  was  elected  to  that.  I 
don't  think  I  was  ever  very  active  in  it.  I  majored  in  social 
economy.  I  had  a  wonderful  professor  named  Peixotto. 

Glaser:   Tell  me  about  Jessica  Peixotto. 

Stone:    She  was  very  distinguished.   She  came  from  a  Jewish  family  in  San 
Francisco.   My  brother  and  I  went  to  school  with  her  nephew,  Edgar 
Peixotto . 

We  used  to  do  all  kinds  of  interesting  things  with  her.   I 
remember  going  through  the  Laguna  Honda  Home,  the  old  people's 
home,  and  going  through  different  institutions.   I  wrote  a  paper 
on  the  juvenile  court,  on  how  divorce  affected  criminal  records  of 
children.   That  was  my  term  paper.   I  went  out  to  juvenile  court 
and  spent  hours  working  on  that.   I  was  going  to  be  a  social  worker, 
That's  what  I  had  planned  on  being.   To  get  a  master's  degree  I 
would  have  had  to  go  back  another  year,  and  I  had  thought  maybe 
sometime  I  would  do  that.   In  the  meantime  I  got  terribly  excited 
about  newspaper  work,  and  then  Harold  Noon  asked  me  to  work  on 
the  Post  Enquirer  in  Oakland . 

Glaser:    I'm  impressed  by  all  the  things  that  you  did  on  campus.   You  were 

involved  with  the  Women's  Council,  the  Junior  Day  Committee,  Senior 
Day  Committee,  Senior  Adviser,  Prytanean  Fete.  You  did  so  much. 

Stone:    Whenever  anybody  asked  me  to  do  anything,  I  said  yes.  [telephone 
interruption] 

## 

[Interview  5:  November  3,  1982 ]## 

Glaser:   When  we  stopped  the  first  interview  you  had  talked  about  your 
college  honorary  societies,  Torch  and  Shield  and  the  Economics 
Club- 
Stone:    And  Prytanean 
Glaser:   What  had  you  done  with  Prytanean? 

Stone:    Prytanean  was  an  honor  society  of  junior  and  senior  women.   We 
took  part  in  whatever  the  university  wanted  us  to  do.   It  was  a 
group  of  women  leaders  of  the  campus,  and  it's  gone  on  for  many, 
many  years.   It's  still  in  existence.   Next  week  I'm  going  to  a 
reunion  of  Torch  and  Shield,  after  all  these  years.   I  don't  go 
often,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  fun  to  do. 
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PRYTANEAN  SOCIETY 


Margaret  Beattie 
Frances  E.  Bockius 
Edith  Bryan 
Edith  Coulter 
Helen  Y.  Crawford 
Ruby  Cunningham 

Anne  Swainson 


Ethel  Bell 

Katherine  Boardman 
Lois  Brock 

Margaret  Chamberlain 
Helen  Conroy 
Faunie  Mae  Craycroft 
Helen  C.  Deamer 
V'crna  Over 


Anita  Avila 
Vera  Bemhard 
Marion  Brandt 

Elizabeth  Warner 


FACULTY 

Mary  B.  Davidson 
Sarah  R.  Davis 
Ruth  Elliot 
Helen  H.  Etchevary 
Helen  W.  Faucher 
Hope  M.  Gladding 


Marietta  Voorhies 


Lillian  Moore 
Agnes  F.  Morgan 
Mary  F  Patterson 
Margaret  Sartori 
Ethel  Sherman 
Lucy  W.  Stebbins 


SENIORS 


Vera  S.  Hahn 
Pearl  Hays 
Sylvia  Hirsch 
Zoe  King 
Frances  Mason 
Gertrude  Matthew 
Margaret  Maxwell 
Catherine  McEneany 

JUNIORS 

Eleanor  Ellis 
Mary  E.  Fox 
Adrienne  Leonard 


Charlotte  Moore 
Harriet  Patterson 
Elloise  Selleck 
Loretta  L.  Street 
Alice  L.  Turner 
Maile  Vicars 
Phyllis  Von  Tagen 
Beatrice  Ward 


Lois  Munn 
Elizabeth  Powell 
Dorothy  Staib 


Lucille  Wistrand 


-  45   - 
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Glaser:   That's  a  very  select  group  of  women. 

Stone:    When  I  was  on  the  campus,  there  were  only  ten  women  in  Torch  and 

Shield,  so  it  was  an  honor,  and  I  really  treasure  the  memory  of 

it.   These  were  outstanding  women,  some  of  whom  have  been  my  friends 
for  many  years . 
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III   NEWSPAPER  WORK  AND  MARRIAGES 


Glaser: 


Stone: 


Glaser: 
Stone: 


Reporting  for  Oakland  Post-Enquirer 

When  you  returned  from  your  trip  to  Cincinnati,  did  you  immediately 
begin  working  on  the  newspaper  in  Oakland? 

I  think  I  did  very  shortly  thereafter.   I  would  have  preferred  to 
work  in  San  Francisco,  but  there  were  no  jobs  open.   Harold  Noon, 
who  was  city  editor  of  the  Post-Enquirer,  had  been  a  friend  of 
mine  when  I  was  a  reporter  on  the  Examiner .   He  offered  me  a  job, 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  take  it.   It  was  really  a  very  interesting 
period  of  my  life.   I  worked  for  about  two  years,  and  I  learned 
much  more  about  life  than  I'd  ever  learned  in  college.   {laughs ] 

We  were,  compared  with  youngsters  today,  very  naive,  very,  very 
innocent.   I  think  there  were  some  girls  who  weren't,  but  most  of 
the  people  I  knew  were  not  prepared  to  face  the  sort  of  world  there 
is  today.   And  of  course  we  had  no  need  to.   Most  of  us  had  no 
sexual  experience  at  all.   I  didn't  know  anything.   I  knew  storks 
didn't  bring  babies,  but  not  much  else.   Never  heard  of  a  homosexual. 
You  can't  imagine,  you  younger  generation  people,  how  little  we  knew. 

Did  parents  want  to  shield  their  children? 

Yes,  nobody  talked  to  us  about  anything.   When  I  went  to  college, 
we  took  courses  in  sex  education.   One  of  my  good  friends  was  a 
Theta,  Beatrice  Ward,  and  she  walked  out  of  the  class  because  they 
started  to  talk  about  sex.   She  was  a  very  strong  Catholic,  and 
the  priest  wouldn't  have  liked  her  to  listen  to  that.   I  can  still 
see  her  walking  out  of  that  class. 
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Post-Enquirer.   May   20-,    1924 


VAMPS?  HA.-HA1  NOT  FOR  WES! 
BOY  FILM  STAR  ANTI-  SHEIK 


Wesley  Barry,  16- 
year-old  movie  star,  giving 
his  views  on  "vamps"  to 
Sylvia  -  Hirsch,  Post- 
Enquirer  feature  writer. 
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Stone:    The  flappers  of  Scott  Fitzgerald  were  not  the  people  I  knew.   We 
did  all  the  things  like  bobbing  our  hair  and  having  flasks  and 
dancing  the  Charleston  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.   But  I  don't 
think  that  many  of  the  girls  in  my  group  were  sexually  promiscuous 
or  active  at  all. 

Glaser:   The  Prohibition  didn't  affect  you,  then? 

Stone:    Yes. 

Glaser:   You  mentioned  the  flasks. 

Stone:    Yes,  and  I  remember  in  Cincinatti  the  boys  had  flasks  in  their 
glove  compartments.   I  think  they  did  it  more  to  be  wicked  than 
that  they  really  enjoyed  it. 

Glaser:   What  kind  of  stories  did  you  cover  for  the  Post-Enquirer? 

Stone:    I  started  as  a  club  editor,  which  I  didn't  particularly  enjoy. 
Then  I  was  what  was  called  a  sob  sister.   I  went  to  prisons.   I 
interviewed  Dorothy  Ellington,  who  killed  her  mother.   I  inter 
viewed  Fatty  Arbuckle,  famous  movie  comedian  who  killed  a  girl,  I 
think  accidentally,  while  having  sex  with  her.   I  did  whatever  they 
sent  me  out  on,  whatever  stories  were  current  at  the  time.   I 
remember  once  a  Mexican  girl  killed  her  lover,  and  I  went  with  the 
police  in  the  car  to  get  her.   When  we  got  up  to  the  jail,  the 
matron  grabbed  me  and  I  said,  "Well,  I  didn't  do  it,"  and  she 
said,  "That's  what  they  all  say."   [laughter]   So  that  was  the 
nearest  I  got  to  becoming  a  prisoner. 

Glaser:   Did  you  have  any  trouble  interviewing  somebody  like  Fatty  Arbuckle? 

Stone:    No. 

Glaser:   Did  he  talk  openly  to  you? 

Stone:    Yes,  he  had  talked  to  so  many  newspaper  people.   It  was  the  story 
of  the  day,  because  he  was  so  prominent.   Of  course  it  was  the 
end  of  his  career.   He  wasn't  too  happy  to  talk  to  anybody,  but  he 
was  willing  to  get  a  sympathetic  interview,  as  I  remember. 

I  crossed  the  bay  sometimes  two  and  three  times  a  day.   In 
those  days  it  was  on  the  ferry.   They'd  send  me  to  San  Francisco 
for  stories,  so  I'd  have  to  go  there  and  I'd  have  to  come  back  and 
write  it.   Then  I'd  have  to  go  back  home  again.   But  when  you're 
young  those  things  don't  bother  you.   I  remember  coming  home  very 
tired.   But  if  somebody  phoned  to  ask  me  out,  I'd  suddenly  revive, 
which  I  think  is  typical  of  most  young  women. 
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Glaser:   How  were  you  treated  by  the  male  reporters? 

Stone:    [laughs]   They  gave  me  a  very  good-naturedly  bad  time.   They  teased 
me  because  they  recognized  my  innocence.  One  day  the  city  editor 
told  me  he  had  a  fine  story  for  me. 

He  said,  "I  want  you  to  go  to  San  Quentin.   I  want  you  to 
watch  a  hanging." 

I  said,  "Oh,  no,  I  couldn't  do  that." 

He  said,  "What  are  you,  a  newspaper  reporter  or  a  sissy?" 

Of  course  they  had  no  intention  of  sending  me,  but  it  gave  me 
a  bad  time  for  a  while.  But  mostly  they  were  very  nice.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  place  to  work,  and  I  enjoyed  it. 

Glaser:   At  the  time  you  graduated  from  university,  did  women  go  out  and 

seek  jobs,  or  did  most  women  immediately  marry?   I'm  contrasting  it 
to  today. 

Stone:   A  good  many  of  my  friends  were  already  married;  I  was  twenty-one. 
No,  I  don't  think  most  of  my  friends  worked.   There  were  some  who 
did.   But  I  had  always  wanted  to  do  something.   I  wanted  to  go  into 
social  service,  and  then  the  glamour  of  newspaper  work  intrigued  me 
much  more. 

I  had  graduated  majoring  in  social  econ,  and  I  would  have  gone 
into  social  service  had  I  not  gone  into  newspaper  work.   I  loved 
that,  because  I'm  not  a  very  good  person  on  detail.   I  liked  the 
idea  that  every  day  was  something  different  and  something  new.   It 
never  got  boring.   Sometimes  I'd  sit  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
there  were  no  stories,  and  then  other  days  there  were  three  and  four 
hours  of  work.   But  every  day  was  different,  and  that's  what  I 
liked  about  it. 

Glaser:   You  had  started  to  date  Mike  Lehmann  while  you  were  in  college.   He 
was  there  at  the  same  time? 

Stone:   Yes,  in  fact,  he  was  a  year  behind  me.   And  I  was  also  dating  Dan 
Stone  and  a  couple  of  others  at  the  same  time.   Usually  girls  went 
out  with  three  or  four  or  five  different  people.   They  didn't  go 
steady  with  one  boy.   I  know  my  daughter  and  my  granddaughter  both 
went  steady,  but  I  knew  quite  a  few  fellows.   We  went  dancing, 
although  I  never  was  a  good  dancer.   We  went  to  movies.   We  went  to 
the  hotels  to  be  seen  and  to  see.   That  was  the  era  of  the  big  bands, 
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Marriage  to  Lucien  (Mike)  Lehmann.  December  16,  1926 


Glaser:   When  did  you  and  Mr.  Lehmann  become  serious? 

Stone:    I  think  around  1925.   We  married  in  1926.   He  was  away  working  in 
Sacramento,  so  I  didn't  see  him  so  much,  but  we  dated.   I  dated 
Dan  Stone,  Mel  Wank,  quite  a  few  different  ones  at  the  time. 

Glaser:   How  long  was  your  engagement  period? 

Stone:   We  were  engaged  in  August  of  1926  and  married  on  December  16th,  1926. 

Glaser:   And  yours  was  the  first  wedding  held  at  the  Mark  Hopkins? 

Stone:   Yes,  the  Mark  Hopkins  had  just  been  built.   I  don't  know  if  it  was 
quite  finished  when  we  were  married,  so  that  was  kind  of  fun. 

Glaser:   Where  did  you  set  up  housekeeping? 
Stone:   On  California  and  Palm  Avenue. 
Glaser:   Did  you  have  a  flat? 

Stone:   We  had  an  apartment.  It  was  sixty-five  dollars  a  month.   We  thought 
that  was  quite  expensive.   It  was  a  nice  apartment.   We  enjoyed  it. 
And  then  when  I  was  pregnant  with  Anne,  we  moved  to  Twenty-fourth 
and  Lake  into  a  flat . 

Glaser:   What  was  the  Lehmann  background? 

Stone:   His  father  and  my  father  came  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  towns  that 
maybe  were  fifty  miles  apart.   Many  years  later  when  we  went  to 
Europe  we  spent  a  few  days  in  Strasbourg  and  one  day  we  went  to 
Obernais,  which  was  his  father's  home.   The  next  day  we  went  to 
Hagenau,  which  had  been  my  father's  home. 

Mike  had  been  brought  up  in  Lompoc,  and  his  father  had  been 
called  the  Bean  King.   He  had  a  store  in  Lompoc,  and  because  many 
of  the  farmers  couldn't  pay,  he  gradually  got  control  of  bean  land. 
Mike  was  in  the  bean  business  with  his  father  when  I  married  him. 
It  was  called  the  Lompoc  Produce  Company.   They  had  lived  in  Lompoc 
until  Mike  started  college,  and  then  they  moved  up  here. 

Glaser:   How  large  was  his  family? 

Stone:    His  mother  and  father  and  sister.   And  of  course  many  aunts,  uncles, 
and  cousins. 
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Photo  right:  Sylvia  Hirsch  Lehmann, 
wedding  photograph,  December  16,  1926. 


Photo  left:  Grandfather  Emil  Hirsch  and 
Anne  Lehmann,  1929. 


Photo  left:  Lucien  (Mike)  and  Sylvia 
Lehmann,  skiing  at  Tahoe,  1927. 
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Glaser:   It  must  have  been  quite  an  adjustment  for  you,  after  working  for 
several  years  and  being  kept  so  busy,  to  be  domestic. 

Stone:   Yes,  well,  I  never  was  very  adept  at  housekeeping,  so  it  kept  me 

busy.   And  then  my  mother-in-law  was  a  perfectionist.   I  was  always 
afraid  that  I  wasn't  coming  up  to  her  standards,  which  I  probably 
didn't.   [laughs]   So  that  was  quite  an  adjustment  for  me. 

My  family  had  never  demanded  very  much  of  me,  and  they  always 
thought  I  was  great.   And  to  find  somebody  that  didn't  was  a  little 
bit  difficult  for  me.   Because  Nana  Lehmann's  standards  were 
different.   She  wasn't  impressed  with  the  fact  that  I'd  been  a  news 
paperwoman  or  that  I  had  been  women's  editor  of  the  Daily  Cal.   She 
would  have  been  much  more  impressed  with  a  good  cake  or  things  like 
that,  so  it  was  an  adjustment  for  many  years. 

I  adored  my  father-in-law.   He  was  a  lovely,  sympathetic  man, 
but  he  died  two  or  three  years  after  we  were  married.   I  learned  to 
understand  and  love  my  mother-in-law  in  later  years. 

Glaser:   What  were  the  first  names  of  your  in-laws? 

Stone:   Armand  Lehmann.   My  son  is  named  after  him.   And  Andree  Lehmann. 

Her  name  was  Blochman  before,  and  she  was  brought  up  in  San  Diego. 
The  Blochman  family  was  quite  prominent  in  San  Diego. 

Glaser:   Are  there  still  Blochmans  there? 

Stone:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   Her  nephew,  Lawrence  Blochman,  was  editor  of 
the  Daily  Californian,  and  he  invited  me  to  a  party  that  was  held 
in  Mike  Lehmann's  house.   That's  how  I  met  Mike.   Lawrence  Blochman 
became  an  author.   He  wrote  for  Collier's  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.   He  was  overseas  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
He  met  a  French  girl  and  married  her  over  there. 

Glaser:   What  sort  of  a  social  life  did  a  young  couple  have  in  the  late  '20s? 

Stone:   We  went  to  each  other's  houses.   The  Wollenbergs — there  were  four 
Wollenbergs,  Velma  and  Al,  Harold  and  Leah.   The  judge,  Al 
Wollenberg,  was  first  an  assemblyman.   At  that  time  we  worked  very 
hard  on  his  first  campaign  for  political  office,  to  become 
assemblyman. 

And  we  had  parties.   We  did  charades  very  often.   We  had 
costume  parties.   Aland  Harold  Wollenberg 's  father  was  head  of  the 
Laguna  Honda  Home.   He  had  his  own  home,  and  I  can  remember  they  had 
one  wonderful  party,  a  Forty-niner  party, and  they  had  the  whole 
place  fixed  up  like  a  Forty-niner  saloon.   We  all  came  in  costume. 
I  always  loved  costume  parties.   At  this  party  I  came  as  a  dancer. 
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Stone:    I  still  enjoy  costume  parties.   Sometimes  the  only  way  I  can  get  to 
a  costume  party  is  to  give  one,  so  over  the  years  I've  given  many 
of  them.   [laugher] 

Glaser:   And  was  your  husband  active  in  politics? 

Stone:    No.   He  was  interested,  but  he  was  more  interested  in  his  business. 
This  was  his  play,  almost.   He  was  the  sort  of  person  who  kept  the 
books  for  other  people  as  a  favor.   [interruption] 

Glaser:   Your  husband's  business  was  in  San  Francisco? 

Stone:    Yes. 

Glaser:    Even  though  he  had  been  working  in  Sacramento  for  a  while? 

Stone:    Yes.   They  had  an  office  in  Sacramento,  but  he  came  back  before  we 

were  married  and  worked  in  his  father's  office  in  the  Lompoc  Produce 
Company.   I'm  trying  to  think  what  year  his  father  died.   He  was 
sixty  years  old  and  he  had  cancer.   He  was  a  lovely  man.   I  think  it 
was  in  1928,  before  Anne  was  born.  Anne  was  born  in  1928. 

Glaser:   You  told  me  that  your  husband  went  into  partnership  with  a  man 
named  Roland  Tognazzini. 

Stone:    That  was  many  years  later,  in  the  Union  Sugar  Company.  Louis  Kahn 

was  his  partner.   He  also  came  from  Alsace,  and  he  was  married  to  a 
cousin  of  mine.   I  wasn't  particularly  fond  of  her. 

Glaser:   Did  you  see  very  much  of  them  because  of  the  partnership  and  the 
relationship? 

Stone:    More  than  I  wanted,  not  too  much.   [laughs]   They  weren't 

particularly  congenial.   They  were  people  we  had  to  see,  but  I 
didn't  see  too  much  of  them. 

Glaser:    How  did  the  partnership  with  Mr.  Tognazzini  come  about? 

Stone:    That  was  many  years  later,  when  Mike  got  into  the  sugar  business. 
(I'm  really  not  very  good  about  business.)   He  had  stock  in  Union 
Sugar  Company  and  owned  some  land  that  the  Union  Sugar  Company 
bought. 

Mike  eventually  got  out  of  the  bean  business  and  was  vice- 
president  of  Union  Sugar  Company  toward  the  end  of  his  life.   He 
worked  with  Nate  Cummings  who  came  out  here  from  Chicago.   This  was 
in  the  early  fifties.   In  1956  we  went  East  to  celebrate  Mr. 
Cummings'  sixtieth  birthday,  and  it  was  such  an  elaborate  party  that 
when  Mike  and  I  were  married  thirty  years,  our  friends  gave  us  a 
party  and  they  called  it  the  Cummings  Out  Party. 
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Stone:    I  was  dazzled  by  the  elaborate  party  that  he  had  in  Chicago,  where 
he  took  over  a  hotel  and  made  it  into  Versailles.   I'd  never  been 
to  such  elaborate  parties  in  my  life  as  they  had  there.  At  one 
party  they  had  tents  in  his  garden  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  we 
got  silver  tokens.   He  was  an  art  collector,  and  there  wasn't  a 
space  on  any  wall  in  his  house  that  wasn't  full  of  paintings. 

Nate  Cummings  liked  to  show  off  what  he  had.   He  was  a  great 
tycoon,  and  he  worked  up  from  nothing,   (I  think  he's  still  alive) 
and  he  was  very  proud  of  his  success.   He  had  a  small  shoestore  at 
one  time.   Then  he  went  into  the  grocery  business  and  started  a 

It  was  called  Consolidated  Grocers.   It 
and  he  took  over  companies  like  the 

Sara  Lee  Bakery  and  a  lot  of  others.   He  was  a  very  good  businessman, 
but  he  was  very  unpopular  in  San  Francisco  because  he  come  here  and 
bought  an  old,  old  firm,  the  Rosenberg  Dried  Fruit  Company,  and 
discharged  a  lot  of  their  executives. 


wholesale  grocery  chain, 
became  one  of  the  big  chains . 


Birth  of  Children 


Glaser:  You  said  that  Anne  was  born  in  1928? 

Stone:  Yes,  September  20,  1928. 

Glaser:  And  your  son  Armand? 

Stone:  He  was  born  March  4,  1931. 

All  my  life  the  thing  I  wanted  more  than  anything  else  was  to 
have  children.   I  really  was  thrilled  to  be  a  mother.  And  I  regret 
that  I  didn't  have  more  children.   I  was  always  afraid  I  wasn't 
being  a  good  enough  mother.   I  was  trying  very  hard  to  come  up  to 
my  mother-in-law's  ideas  of  what  I  should  be,  and  I  needed  an  outlet 
to  do  something  else.   I  think  that's  how  I  happened  to  do  things 
like  organization  work.   I'm  analyzing  myself  now.   I  think  I  felt 
a  need  for  a  successful  image.   I  had  this  feeling  that  I  wasn't 
living  up  to  my  mother-in-law's  ideal  of  what  a  daughter-in-law 
should  be.   Usually  I  was  a  success  when  I  did  organization  work, 
and  I  think  it  gave  me  the  feeling  of  confidence  that  I  needed. 

Glaser:   Did  you  live  so  near  your  mother-in-law  that  you  felt  that  she  was 
overseeing  you? 

Stone:   Yes.   I  didn't  live  physically  so  close  to  her,  but  I  called  her 

every  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  if  it  were  eight  fifteen,  she'd 
say,  "What  happened?" 
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Sylvia  and  Mike  Lehmann  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  Lehmann) 

Japan,  May  1958 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  Lehmann  in  Hawaii 
1956 
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Stone:    It  really  was  a  little  difficult,  but  I  overcame  it,  and  we  ended 
up  tremendously  good  friends .   I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  way 
I  could  handle  this  thing  was  by  love,  and  as  she  got  older  I  gave 
her  more  and  more  love  and  attention.  Mike  died  while  she  was  still 
alive,  and  she  was  wonderful  about  receiving  Dan  Stone  when  we 
married.  ## 


Widowed,  Remarriage,  and  Second  Widowhood 


Glaser:   What  year  did  you  remarry? 
Stone:    I  remarried  December  2,  1959. 
Glaser:   When  did  your  first  husband  die? 

Stone:   October,  1958.   So  it  wasn't  too  long  and  I  think  that  was  very  hard 
for  my  children  to  accept.   [interruption]   Dan  was  an  old  friend, 
and  I'd  always  kept  up  a  friendship,  but  no  love  affair  or  anything 
like  that.   His  wife  was  a  very,  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  one  of 
my  oldest  and  best  friends.   She  had  died  a  couple  of  years  before. 
When  Mike  died,  Dan  came  over.  Mike  and  I  had  been  to  his  house 
for  his  son's  wedding.  We  had  all  been  friends.   Not  intimate 
friends,  but  we  had  been  friends.   I,  of  course,  knew  all  his 
children.   His  son  Dan  went  through  school  with  Anne.   They  are  the 
same  age  exactly. 

I  think  some  people  were  shocked  that. I  married  so  soon,  but 
we  both  figured  we  weren't  getting  younger,  and  we  might  as  well 
have  the  good  years  when  we  could.   And  as  it  was,  I  was  married  to 
Dan  less  than  sixteen  years.   He  died  in  August  of  '75.   And  it  was 
a  sad  time,  because  he  was  such  a  vital  person.   Both  husbands  died 
of  cancer.   People  say  that  sudden  death  is  hard,  but  I  think  seeing 
people  lose  their  vitality  in  a  long  illness  is  much  harder. 

Glaser:   Had  you  and  Dan  Stone's  first  wife  raised  your  children  together? 
Were  you  living  across  the  street  from  one  another  at  that  time? 

Stone:   No,  Dan  only  moved  in  this  house  after  Helen  died.   He'd  lived 

fifty  years  at  Ten  Fifth  Avenue.   He  built  this  house  for  Helen,  who 
was  sick.   She  had  TB.   She  saw  the  house  started,  but  she  died 
before  it  was  finished. 

Glaser:   Where  were  you  living  when  your  children  were  born? 

Stone:   When  Anne  was  born,  I  lived  on  Twenty-fourth  Avenue  near  Lake  in  a 
flat.   The  woman  upstairs  was  the  landlady,  and  whenever  Anne  cried 
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Stone:   she  banged  on  the  floor  with  a  broom.   [laughs]   I  was  nursing,  and 
that  made  me  upset,  so  she'd  cry  more.   By  this  time  my  father-in- 
law  had  died,  and  my  mother-in-law  moved  out  of  the  house  at  186 
Twenty-ninth  Avenue,  and  we  moved  in  January  of  '29. 

Glaser:   Where  did  your  mother-in-law  move  to? 

Stone:    I  think  she  moved  at  that  time  to  an  apartment  on  Twenty-fifth  and 
Lake. 


Children's  Early  Years 


Glaser: 
Stone: 

Glaser: 
Stone: 


Glaser: 


Stone: 


Did  you  have  help  when  you  had  the  children? 

Yes,  I  always  had  live-in  help.   I  was  very  spoiled.   I  didn't  have 
terribly  expensive  help,  but  I  always  had  one  woman  living  in. 

Were  the  children  healthy? 

Yes.   I  mean,  they  had  all  the  usual  illnesses.   The  worst  thing 
was  when  we  went  down  to  San  Bernardino  for  Christmas.   Christmas 
was  the  big  thing  in  the  Lehman  family.   It  had  never  been  in  mine. 
But  my  mother-in-law  planned  Christmas  all  year,  and  I  never  saw  so 
many  presents  and  things  in  my  life.   This  Christmas  when  we  went 
down  to  San  Bernardino  to  my  sister-in-law's  home,  Anne  got  pneumon 
ia,  and  we  had  to  stay  down  there.   Mike  and  the  baby,  Army,  went 
home,  and  I  stayed  down  there.   I  was  in  my  sister-in-law  and 
brother-in-law's  bedroom  with  a  sick  child  for  weeks.   She  was  very 
sick,  and  I  was  lonely.   Mike  didn't  want  to  tell  me  that  he  didn't 
come  down  because  Army  got  sick.   It  was  a  really  bad  time  for  me. 
I  hated  being  in  somebody  else's  house;  I  wasn't  comfortable.   They 
were  lovely  to  me  and  tried  to  make  everything  easy,  but  I  was 
miserable.   But  I  think  we  all  go  through  things  like  that.   My 
sister-in-law,  Marcelle,  and  I  have  become  very  close  friends  as 
the  years  went  on.   I  am  devoted  to  her  and  to  her  daughters  and 
their  families.   Marcelle  and  I  have  made  several  trips  together  to 
Europe  and  have  taken  Tauck  bus  trips  in  the  United  States.   I  think 
we  both  enjoy  traveling  together. 


Anne  got  scarlet  fever  once. 
we  were  isolated 


She  wasn't  very  sick  with  it,  but 


Were  those  the  days  when  they  put  up  a  red  card  on  the  house  to 
indicate  a  contagious  disease? 

No,  I  always  felt  she  never  did  have  scarlet  fever.   But  I  can 
remember  walking  down  Lake  Street,  and  this  acquaintance  of  mine 
crossed  the  street  so  she  wouldn't  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street.   [laughs]   Anne  wasn't  very  sick  with  it. 
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Stone:    She  was  not  particularly  pretty  until  she  got  to  junior  high  school, 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  she  blossomed  out  and  had  lots  of  beaus 
and  went  to  lots  of  parties.   Armand  was  a  beautiful  baby,  blond  and 
red  cheeks  and  brown  eyes.   I  remember  one  of  the  neighbors  on 
Thirtieth  Avenue  saying  to  me,  "Isn't  it  too  bad  that  the  boy  is  so 
good  looking  and  the  girl  isn't."  And  I  felt  terrible,  but  in  a 
few  years  things  changed.   Army  got  buck  teeth,  and  Anne  got  long 
hair  and  her  face  filled  out.   All  through  grammar  school  and  high 
school,  she  was  very  pretty,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  life.   It  was 
only  when  she  was  seven,  eight,  nine,  around  there  that  she  was 
going  through  an  awkward  age. 

To  me  it  seems  Anne  gets  more  beautiful  as  she  gets  older.   I 
am  so  proud  of  her.   Her  character,  her  devotion  to  others  make  her 
unique.   Robert  and  she  have  a  beautiful  marriage,  and  I  consider 
myself  blessed  to  be  so  close  to  them  and  their  family. 

Glaser:   Were  you  involved  in  their  school  activities? 

Stone:    Oh,  yes.   For  some  reason  I  never  was  very  active  in  the  PTA.   Of 
course,  I  was  a  member  of  the  PTA,  but  I  don't  think  the  PTA  at 
Alamo  was  very  important.   Yes,  I  was  very  involved. 

We  had  pets.   We  always  had  a  dog.   Mike  was  very  interested  in 
gardening.   We  had  a  beautiful  garden.   And  when  he  wasn't  at  the 
office,  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  gardening.   He  grew  lovely  dahlias 
and  lilies  of  the  valley,  which  were  very  unusual.   One  of  the 
funny  things  that  happened  was  when  Anne  was  in  the  second  grade  and 
had  to  write  a  composition  on  seasons.   The  teacher  asked  me  to  come 
to  school  to  read  the  composition.   Anne's  composition  was  about, 
"Our  dog  was  in  season,  and  my  mom  wasn't  careful,  and  another  doggy 
came  in,  and  pretty  soon  we  had  puppies."   [laughter]   So  she  had 
a  different  conception  of  seasons  than  most  of  the  children. 

Glaser:   How  did  you  spend  vacations  when  your  children  were  in  school? 

Stone:   We  went  to  resorts.   When  they  were  younger  we  went  to  Etna  and  we 
went  to  a  resort  called  Castle  Crags. 

Glaser:   Where  is  Etna? 

Stone:    Etna  Springs  was  around  Sonoma.   It  was  a  very  popular  place  where 
people  went  with  their  children. 

Glaser:   Castle  Crags  is  north  of  Redding? 

Stone:   Yes,  somewhere  around  there.   After  they  got  a  little  older,  we 
rented  a  house  in  Marin  County  for  a  number  of  times.   Once  when 
they  were  grown  we  went  on  a  pack  trip  up  to  the  top  of  Mr.  Whitney, 
[laughs]   I  never  was  so  scared  in  my  life  when  I  went  up  on  a  horse. 
I  always  said  the  only  thing  I  could  say  good  about  it  was  that  it 
would  be  a  conversation  piece  that  I  rode  a  horse  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Whitney.   But  it's  very  hard  to  bring  into  the  conversation, 
[laughter]   I'm  not  an  athlete. 
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Anne  and  Sylvia  Lehmann,  1930 


Anne,  Sylvia,  and  Armand  Lehmann,  ca.  1942 
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Glaser:   You  showed  me  the  picture  of  yourself  skiing. 

Stone:   Yes.   [laughter]   I  never  was  a  very  good  skiier.   Unfortunately,  I 
never  was  a  very  good  athlete.   I  think  one  of  the  reasons  was 
because  when  I  was  growing  up,  although  I  did  go  to  gymnasium,  I 
never  rode  a  bicycle  or  skated.  My  family  were  always  afraid  I'd 
break  something.   So  when  my  children  were  growing  up  I  let  them 
do  everything.   They  rode  and  bicycled  and  skated,  and  they  skied 
and  swam.   I  tried  to  make  up  for  my  lack  of  being  a  good  athlete. 

I  just  wasn't  too  well  coordinated.   It's  taken  me  a  lot  of 
years  to  get  over  a  feeling  of  inferiority  in  so  many  ways,  but  I 
gradually  did.   Al  Wollenberg  always  used  to  call  me  "Mrs.  Did  I  Do 
Right?"   [laughs]   I  think  because  I  wasn't  musical  and  wasn't  a 
good  dancer,  wasn't  a  good  athlete,  wasn't  a  good  cook,  that  in 
those  lines  I  felt  inferior. 

But  I  enjoyed  working  with  people,  and  I  always  could  do  that. 
It  seems  to  me,  I  was  able  to  get  people  to  work  with  me.   Maybe 
because  I  was  willing,  I  was  president  of  a  lot  of  organizations. 
I  think  the  love  of  a  lot  of  my  friends  and  the  admiration  of 
people  whom  I  admired  built  up  my  self-esteem. 

I  was  an  idealist  always.   And  I  really  tried  to  work  in  things 
where  I  felt  I  made  the  world  a  little  better.   I  don't  know  if  I 
succeeded  or  not,  but  I  tried.   If  I  came  back  to  life,  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  that  I  would  like  to  be  that  I  never  have  been  able 
to  be.   But  at  this  point,  I'm  satisfied. 

Glaser:   What  would  you  have  liked  to  be? 

Stone:    I'd  like  to  have  been  a  singer,  a  dancer,  an  athlete,  an  artist,  a 
cook,  so  many  things.   But  I  have  one  thing  that  I'm  grateful  for, 
and  that  is  that  I  enjoy  a  great  many  things.   My  mother  always 
teased  me;  whenever  I  went  to  a  party,  I'd  say,  "It's  the  best  time 
I  ever  had."  I  really  enjoy  being  with  people.   I  enjoy  parties. 
I  enjoy  theaters.   I  enjoy  politics.   I  enjoy  travel.  Most  of  all 
I  enjoy  friendship  and  my  family.   I  love  children.   I  love  to  watch 
children  and  babies. 

And  I  think  I'm  fundamentally  an  optimist.   I  do  get  down.   But 
I  get  up  again  pretty  quickly. 

Glaser:   You  have  a  lot  of  energy,  don't  your  good  health  and  energy? 

Stone:   Yes,  and  I  was  a  sickly  small  child.   Yes,  I  have  more  energy  than 

most  of  my  contemporaries.   I  like  to  keep  going.   I  do  six  or  eight 
things  in  a  day.   Maybe  not  the  things  I'm  supposed  to  do.   I  do 
household  shopping.   I  attend  various  meetings.   I  belong  to  too 
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Stone:   many  organizations  and  try  to  work  for  all  of  them,  which  I  think  is 
kind  of  silly,  but  it  does  keep  me  busy.   I  think  that  I'm  too  busy 
to  worry  too  much  about  my  health.   I  have  friends  that  are  always 
talking  about  their  health.  I  think  I  am  lucky  that  I  have  so  many 
things  I  really  enjoy  doing.   I  love  going  down  to  see  my  daughter 
and  my  grandchildren. 


Grandchildren 


Glaser:   Tell  me  about  your  grandchildren. 

Stone:    I  have  six  of  my  own  and  five  step-grandchildren,  whom  I'm  very 
interested  in.   My  oldest  grandchild  is  Jim,  who's  thirty,  Anne 
and  Robert's  son.   I  didn't  tell  you  about  my  son-in-law,  who  is 
just  a  wonderful  man. 

Glaser:   What  is  his  name? 

Stone:   Robert  Levison,  Jr.   He's  a  marvelous  father  and  husband.   Anne 

has  three  children.   Jim's  thirty-one.   After  being  a  CPA  for  five 
years,  he  has  gone  back  to  Tuck  School  of  Business  at  Dartmouth  to 
get  his  MBA.   Joanie's  twenty -nine  and  has  been  married  for  five 
years  to  Kenneth  Kring.   They  are  both  working.   Ken  graduated  from 
Yale  Business  School  and  is  working  at  an  electronics  place  in 
Sunnyvale,  near  San  Jose.   Joanie  is  working  at  Aetna  Life  here. 
Joanie  has  lots  of  artistic  talents.   She's  the  one  that  did  that 
Haggadah  for  me  that  you  saw.   David  is  twenty-two,  just  graduated 
from  Williams  College  and  is  at  this  moment  looking  for  a  job.   He 
wants  to  live  in  San  Francisco.   He  had  a  wonderful  record  at 
Williams.   He's  the  leader.   He's  the  one  in  the  family  that  is  more 
of  an  extrovert.   David's  the  kind  that's  always  been  president  of 
his  class  and  president  of  the  student  body  at  Woodside  High  School. 
He  is  very  good-looking  and  very  popular,  I  think. 

Glaser:   How  many  chldren  does  Army  have? 

Stone:   Army  has  three,  two  by  his  first  wife;  Anna,  who  is  ninteen,  and 
Benjamin,  who  is  fifteen  and  is  going  to  school  in  southern 
California.   He  lives  with  his  mother  down  there  now.   Armand  has  a 
little  boy  Jonathan  with  his  second  wife,  Nicole.   He's  now  four 
years  old.   [tape  stopped  because  youngster  tapped  at  window  to  get 
Mrs.  Stone's  attention] 

Glaser:   So  Army  is  living  in  Paris? 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Stone,  Sr. ,  and  Rabbi  and 
Mrs.  Alvin  Fine  at  the  Stone's  wedding  reception, 
December  2,  1959. 


Wedding  of  Armand  Lehmann,  October  1962.   Dan  Stone,  Sr. , 
Lois  and  Armand  Lehmann,  Sylvia  Stone,  and  Anne  L.  Levison. 
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Armand  Lehmann  and  Sylvia  Stone,  Ghiradelli  Square, 
San  Francisco,  ca.  1979 


Sylvia  Stone  with  her  brother,  Allan  Hirsch, 
at  his  75th  birthday,  1979 
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Stone:   Yes,  he's  an  attorney,  graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School.   But  he 

is  a  housing  and  amusement  park  entrepreneur  in  Paris  and  doing  very, 
very  well.   He's  going  to  open  an  amusement  park  in  April  or  May  of 
next  year,  somewhere  in  France.   He  has  a  very  attractive  wife  who's 
twenty,  years  younger  than  he,  but  a  beautiful  girl  and  very  talented. 

Glaser:   Are  you  close  to  your  stepchildren? 

Stone:   Yes,  very  close.   Dan  Jr.,  who  is  the  same  age  as  Anne,  is  a  real 

son  to  me.   He  looks  out  for  many  of  my  interests  in  a  business  way 
and  a  social  way.   We're  invited  very  often  to  the  same  parties,  and 
he  takes  me.   He's  a  bachelor.   Dan  Sr.  had  twin  sons,  Andy  and  Jim. 
Of  course,  I  knew  the  boys  because  of  my  friendship  with  Helen  and 
Dan.   I  knew  all  three  boys  since  they  were  babies. 

Glaser:   These  are  stepbrothers  of  Dan  Jr.? 

Stone:   Yes.   Andy  has  three  daughters  and  a  lovely  wife,  and  I'm  very  close 
to  her.   I  took  one  of  the  daughters  to  Europe  when  she  graduated 
from  high  school,  and  another  one  I  took  on  a  trip.   I  always  have 
Thanksgiving  with  the  Stones,  I  have  them  here.   Jimmy  is  divorced 
and  has  two  children,  a  girl  who  graduated  from  Georgetown  and  is 
working  in  the  East.   She's  twenty-two,  the  same  age  as  David.   And 
a  boy  of  twenty  who's  at  the  University  of  California. 

Glaser:   Were  you  disappointed  that  Anne  chose  not  to  go  to  UC  Berkeley,  but 
to  go  to  Stanford? 

Stone:   No.   I  wanted  her  to  do  whatever  she  wanted  to  do.   I  felt  that 

going  to  Stanford  was  a  real  privilege  for  a  girl.   It  was  very  hard 
to  get  in;  it  always  has  been,  particularly  for  girls.   No,  I  was 
happy  for  her  because  I  thought  it  was  a  better  environment.  Many 
of  her  friends  went  there:   Frannie  Dinkelspiel  Green,  Jessie  Porter, 
who  became  Jessie  Cooley.   No,  I  was  happy  that  she  went  there.   I 
was  pleased  that  she  got  in.   She  had  an  excellent  experience  at 
Stanford,  although  she  didn't  graduate.   She  was  married  in  her 
junior  year  to  Rob,  who  was  also  at  Stanford. 

Glaser:   He's  an  insurance  broker? 

Stone:  Yes,  Dinner  Levison.  His  grandfather  was  the  founder  of  Fireman's 
Fund.  So  his  father  and  his  father's  brothers  have  always  been  in 
the  insurance  business. 

Glaser:   But  you  don't  have  any  great-grandchildren? 

Stone:   No,  I'm  really  very  disappointed.   I  would  love  to  have  great-grand 
children.   But  Joanie  is  working.   She  is  the  only  one  that's 
married.   No,  Debbie  Stone  is  married,  but  that  would  be  stepgreat- 
grandchildren.   But  she's  also  working.   I  hope  to  have  great-grand 
children  someday. 
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Photo  above:  Newlyweds  Anne  and 
Robert  Levison,  Jr.,  with  grand 
mothers  Mrs.  Armand  Lehmann  on  left 
and  Mrs.  J.B.  Levison  on  right. 
August  21,  1949. 

Photo  above  left:   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucie 
Lehmann  dancing  at  daughter  Anne's 
wedding,  1949. 

Photo  left:   Three  great-grandmothers 
with  baby  James  B.  Levison,  June  17, 
1951.   In  rear,  great-grandmothers 
Mrs.  Armand  Lehmann,  Mrs.  J.B.  Levisc 
Mrs.  Guggenheim.   In  front,  grand 
mothers  Sylvia  Lehmann  and  Mrs.  Robei 
Levison,  Sr. ,  with  Anne  Lehmann 
Levison  holding  baby  James. 
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Levlson  Family,  1963. 


Levison-Kring  Wedding,  August  29,  1976.   Left  to  right: 
Sylvia  Stone,  Jim  Levison,  Anne  Levison,  Robert  Levison, 
Sr. ,  Joan  Levison  Kring,  David  Levison,  Gertrude  Levison, 
Robert  Levison,  Jr. 
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With  Dan  Stone,  Jr.  in 
England,  1978. 


Granddaughter  Joan  Levison  with 
Sylvia  Stone  at  her  70th  birthday 
party,  May  1972. 


Sylvia  Stone  with  Debbie  Stone 
Fournier,  ca.  1978. 
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Glaser:  When  we  were  talking  about  your  being  fortunate  to  have  good  health 
and  a  lot  of  energy,  it  struck  me  that  as  well  as  being  very  active 
in  organizations,  you  invest  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  friendships, 
[telephone  interruption] 

Stone:   Friendship  has  always  been  something  very  precious  to  me.   They 

tease  me  because  they  say  that  I  never  let  go  of  a  friend.   I  have 

many  friends  that  I've  had  for  fifty,  sixty  years,  from  high  school 
and  grammar  school. 

Glaser:   You  also  seem  to  have  a  wide  age  range  in  your  friendships. 

Stone:   Yes.   I'm  very  happy  because  many  people  my  daughter's  age  have 
become  my  friends,  and  that's  nice.   I  work  with  them. 

You  know,  a  lot  of  people  feel,  "Well,  I've  done  my  share  in 
organizations,  and  now  I'm  going  to  take  it  easy."  But   [laughs] 
I  feel  quite  the  opposite.   I  feel  now  I  have  more  time,  and  I'm 
very  flattered  that  they  still  want  me  to  do  things.   I  enjoy, 
particularly,  program  planning  for  organizations.   A  lot  of  the 
women  I  work  with  are  much  younger,  and  they  keep  me  young. 

A  lot  of  my  friends  aren't  so  well,  and  I  try  to  keep  up,  to 
talk  to  them  and  see  them,  but  it's  a  losing  thing.   There  are  just 
too  many  people.   I'm  always  feeling  guilty  that  I  haven't  seen  this 
one  or  that  one  or  talked  to  someone  who  is  ill  or  who  can't  go  out. 
I  try  to  bring  them  flowers  when  I  have  them  in  the  garden.   I'm 
sort  of  a  Happy  Hooligan.   I'm  always  trying.   I  don't  always 
succeed.   I  have  a  lot  of  little  mottos  like,  "You  only  go  this  way 
once,  so  any  good  you  can  do,  do  it  now,  because  the  time  won't  come 
again."  I  feel  that  if  I'm  lucky  enough  to  be  well  and  able,  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  help  other  people.   But  sometimes  I  meet  myself  coming 
back.   [laughter]   I  always  think  they  should  put  on  my  grave,  "She 
meant  well."   [laughs]  My  intentions  are  good,  but  I  don't  always 
succeed. 

Glaser:  If  you  really  wanted  to  cut  back  on  activities,  you  would,  wouldn't 
you?  So  evidently  you're  doing  what  you  want  to  do. 

Stone:    I  think  so.   I  think  you  get  a  little  bit  selfish  and  do  just  what 
you  enjoy  doing,  what  you  want  to  do,  and  neglect  the  things  that 
you  really  don't  like  doing  so  much. 

Glaser:  But  it's  not  really  selfish  if  what  you're  doing  gives  you  pleasure 
while  benefiting  either  people  or  organizations. 

Stone:    I  have  a  lot  of  fun.   I  went  to  a  block  party.   Did  I  tell  you? 
Glaser:   No. 
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Photo  above:  Sylvia  Stone  with  her 
sister-in-law,  May  1981 


Photo  above  left:  Fishing  at  Mackenzie 
River,  June  1972 


Photo  left:  Sylvia  Stone  and  Walter  Haas 
at  his  85th  birthday,  1979 
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Stone:   Last  week  they  had  a  party  for  these  two  blocks  on  Twenty-ninth 

Avenue,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  there.   Everybody  came  up  to  me  and 
they  said  I'm  the  matriarch  of  the  neighborhood. 
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IV  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES 
[Interview  3:  October  11,  1982] 

Community  Chest 


Glaser:   When  we  last  met,  we  had  finished  some  of  your  activities  in  the 
1930s,  but  there  were  some  things  that  we  didn't  cover.   In  going 
through  your  scrapbook,  I  learned  you  were  the  head  of  one  of  the 
groups  in  the  Community  Chest  drive  in  1939. 

Stone:    I  don't  know  exactly  which  one  that  was.   I  know  I  did  a  lot  of 
soliciting.   They  used  to  have  the  women  take  the  residential 
districts.   I  would  walk  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  Sunset  district, 
in  the  Richmond  district.   Once  a  man  turned  a  hose  on  me.   He  said 
he  gave  where  he  wanted  and  didn't  want  anybody  coming  in.   And 
we'd  go  into  the  local  saloons.   Many  of  them  would  give  us  one 
dollar,  and  we  would  say,  "This  is  for  forty  or  fifty  agencies." 
He'd  say,  "I  don't  care.  When  people  come  in,  I  give  them  a  dollar 
and  then  I'm  finished."  Many  times  we  only  got  one,  two,  three 
dollars  from  people.   That's  why  I  think  they  finally  gave  up 
neighborhood  soliciting. 

I  had  a  district,  you  know,  that  sort  of  thing.   And  then  we 
had  volunteers  working  under  us,  and  we  worked  with  them.   It  used 
to  be  done  that  way.   And  then  later  on  we  were  given  the  offices, 
and  we  went  downtown  to  various  offices  and  solicited. 

Glaser:   Was  it  easier  to  solicit  the  offices  rather  than  the  residential 


Stone: 


areas .' 


Yes,  certainly,  it  wasn't  nearly  so  much  walking, 
organized,  and  were  ready  to  give. 


People  were 


It  seems  I  was  always  on  the  speaker's  bureau  for  the  Community 
Chest,  too.   I  talked  about  the  different  organizations  and  how  all 
of  the  religions  got  together  and  all  the  different  health  and 
social  service  agencies  cooperated  and  got  together. 
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Stone:    Community  giving  was  fairly  new  in  those  days.   We  used  to  have 
many,  many  drives,  and  of  course  the  idea  of  the  Community  Chest 
was  that  you  give  once  and  give  a  larger  sum  and  then  you  wouldn't 
have  to  give  again.   But  it  never  worked  that  way.   The  church 
would  have  a  drive,  and  somebody  else  would  have  a  drive.   I  don't 
think  they  ever  got  down  so  that  you  were  not  solicited. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  good  idea,  but  it  was  very,  very 
hard  to  get  people  whose  interests  lay  in  one  field  to  give.   And 
I  think  it  still  is.   The  United  Community  Fund  still  has  difficulty. 
And  there  are  a  few  large  givers,  and  they  carry  the  burden.   I  know 
in  the  Jewish  community,  many  of  the  older  people  have  died.   It's 
been  very  difficult  to  replace  them. 

Glaser:    In  your  speaking  engagements  for  the  Community  Chest,  which  groups 
did  you  address? 

Stone:    I  went  to  all  kinds  of  women's  sodalities  and  PTAs  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 


League  of  Women  Voters 


Glaser:    I  have  not  asked  you  about  the  League  of  Women  Voters.   In  your 

scrapbook  there's  a  picture  of  you  and  Mrs.  Pat  Brown,  when  she  was 
the  League's  Chairman  for  Government  and  its  Operation,  and  you 
were  Chairman  of  Publicity. 

Stone:    Yes,  I've  always  thought  that  the  League  of  Women  Voters  was  a 

wonderful  organization.   I  still  think  so.   I'm  sorry  that  I  really 
haven't  given  as  much  time  to  it  as  I  would  have  liked  to.   I  only 
really  worked  a  couple  of  years  for  it,  and  then  there  were  a  lot 
of  personality  clashes. 

I  don ' t  know  if  I  told  you  this ,  but  I  was  asked  by  Mrs .  Ludwig 
Frank,  who  was  a  very  active  woman  in  the  community,  to  be  on  the 
board  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  when  I  was  quite  newly  married. 
I  was  flattered  because  I  wasn't  even  a  member,  and  I  mentioned 
that  to  someone.   It  caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  because  a  lot 
of  people  who  had  been  members  hadn't  been  asked  to  be  on  the 
board.   It  was  very  foolish  of  me  to  mention  that,  I  shouldn't  have. 
That  caused  some  resentment  and  I  felt  it.   I  resigned  after  I 
worked  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Glaser:   What  was  involved  in  being  publicity  chairman? 
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Stone:    Getting  notices  of  what  the  league  was  doing  to  the  newspapers, 

bringing  the  copy  to  the  papers,  interesting  the  club  editors.   At 
that  time  we  didn't  do  much  with  radio.   There  was,  of  course,  no 
television.   It  was  mostly  getting  things  out  to  the  newspapers, 
and  also  sending  notices  to  clubs  where  we  were  going  to  speak,  or 
what  program  was  being  carried  on. 

Glaser:   Did. your  involvement  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  give  you  an 

opportunity  to  see  how  San  Francisco  worked  on  a  governmental  level? 

Stone:    No,  not  really.   The  League  of  Women  Voters  does  that  and  always 
has  people  who  are  observers  at  board  of  supervisors  meetings  and 
at  government  meetings.   I  did  go  a  few  times  as  an  observer  to 
the  board  of  supervisors,  but  it  wasn't  something  that  I  did  for  a 
long  time. 

Glaser:   What  sort  of  a  woman  is  Mrs.  Brown? 

Stone:    Oh,  she's  charming  and  bright.   Many  people  thought  she  was  the 
brains  behind  Pat  Brown.   Bernice  Brown  is  a  very  vital,  alert, 
very  astute  person.   Everyone  respected  her  and  liked  her  very 
much. 

Glaser:   Were  there  any  other  women  you  worked  with  or  came  in  contact  with 
in  the  league  who  impressed  you? 

Stone:    There  was  a  Mrs.  Carter  who  was  very  good.   Claire  Matzger,  who 

later  became  Claire  Lilienthal  and  became  president  of  the  board 
of  education,  who  was  a  dear  personal  friend,  was  once  president 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.   And  there  was  a  Mrs.  Turner  who 
was  president  when  I  was  on  the  board.   I  thought  as  a  whole  they 
were  all  very  intelligent  and  hard-working  people. 

I  always  tried  to  have  at  least  one  non- Jewish  activity,  so 
that  I  didn't  get  too  involved  in  just  the  Jewish  aspects  of 
society.   At  the  present  time,  I  am  not  doing  that,  but  I've  been, 
through  the  years,  on  many  non- Jewish  things,  JACKIE  and  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  the  Senior  Center,  various  things. 

Glaser:  In  the  thirties  you  were  writing  for  the  Emanu-El? 

Stone:  Yes,  I  think  Gene  Block  was  the  editor. 

Glaser:  Was  this  the  forerunner  of  the  Bulletin? 

Stone:  Yes. 

Glaser:  Were  you  doing  this  regularly? 
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Wisdom  of  Hannah  Solomon 
'   *  Aids  Council  in  Shaping  Tasks 


L  .»  —  ...*    ..^..^-By  SYLVIA 

Forty-three  years  ago,  Hannah 
Solomon  founded  the  National  Coun 
cil  of  Jewish  Women,  yet  last  week 
she  brought  to  the  Western  Interstate 
conference  of  that  body  a  point  of 
view  as  fresh  and  forward  looking  as 
that  of  the  youngest  delegate.  "Na 
tional  Founder — Honorary  President" 
— these  titles  seem  too  imposing  for 
Hannah  Solomon.  She  is  small 
in  stature,  slight,  quick  in  her  move 
ments,  her  face  alight  with  interest 
no  matter  to  whom  she  is  listening. 
During  many  of  the  meetings  of  the 
conference  she  sat  in  the  place  of 
honor  on  the  platform,  but  she  seemed 
to  enjoy  those  sessions  more  where 
she  had  an  inconspicuous  place  in  the 
back  of  the  room.  No  one  knew  she 
was  present  until  she  was  on  her  feet, 
adding  some  pithy  suggestion  to  the 
question  being  considered. 

She  marvels  at  the  young  women  of 
today.  "Nowadays  an  interest  in  civic 
and  national  affairs,  a  pan  in  some  or 
ganization  outside  of  the  home,  is  con 
sidered  not  only  a  natural,  but  a 
necessary  duty,  for  every  woman.  No 
longer  do  we  feel  we  must  obey  the 
mandate,  'Mind  your  own  business.' 
Our  business  is  the  business  of  the 
world.  It  includes  work  for  peace,  for 
better  economic  conditions,  for  every 
thing  that  will  make  a  better  world." 

To  Jewish  women  who  are  afraid 
of  joining  a  Jewish  organization,  she 
says: 

"By  all  means  do  your  civic  work. 
It  is  important  to  be  a  vital  part  of 
the  community  where  you  live.  But  do 
not  let  that  preclude  your  interest  in 
Jewish  affairs,  your  association  with 
Jewish  groups  working  for  your  own 
people.  Jews  make  their  best  contri 
butions  as  a  group.  We  need  Jewish 
women  to  carry  on  our  philanthropic 

and  religious  work." .. 

*'.  Jo.  .$  a  r_r  Jv  *  .spirit    of    optimism 
forty-three  _;jrcar»  _<rf  __  work 
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with  women  is  a  feat  which  called  for 
explanation.  A  delegate  harrassed 
with  the  problems  of  one  section  came 
to  Mrs.  Solomon  for  her  secret. 

"How  can  I  keep  serene,"  she  asked. 
"I  do  not  allow  my  work  to  make  a 
nervous  wreck  of  me,  as  it  has  of  so 
many  women  who  give  time  to  or 
ganizations." 

Hannah  Solomon  gave  one  of  her 
illuminating  smiles  as  she  told  of  her 
philosophy  of  life. 

"There  are  two  obligations  each  per 
son  has  to  himself.  First,  retain 
enough  leisure  to  keep  an  interest  in 
music  T  poetry.  These  are  necessary 
in  ord.r  to  keep  balance.  Secondly, 
everyone  should  have  one  outside  in 
terest — something  that  is  entirely 
foreign  to  his  own  personal  affairs. 
This  you  must  have  to  retain  a  proper 
vision.  He  who  thinks  only  of  himself 
becomes  unnecessarily  pessimistic. 
One  needs  a  wider  horizon." 

Hannah  Solomon  has  watched  with 
joy  the  growth  of  the  Council  of  Jew 
ish  Women,  from  the  day  during  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  where  she 
gathered  a  few  representative  women 
to  originate  a  group  which  would  in 
clude  Jewish  women  throughout  the 
country,  whether  reform  or  orthodox, 
from  whatever' country  their  origin,  • 
whether  rich  or  poor.  That  small 
group  has  grown  until  it  numbers  over 
forty  thousand.  Its  work  is  being  car 
ried  on  in  over  two  hundred  cities. 

When  Hannah  Solomon  was  intro 
duced  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
conference  "at  Temple  Emanu-El, 
every  person  rose  to  her  feet  in  a 
spontaneous  gesture  of  respect.  Not 
only  to  the  organization  of  which  she 
is  founder,  but  to  every  Jewish  man 
and  woman  who  has  met  her,  is 
Hannah  Solomon  the  symbol  of  all 
that  is  finest  in  American  Jewry 
today.  V^.-X; »''»•>•  -/  ^  ",.  ~ 
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Stone:    No.   Just  when  something  special  came,  and  they  asked  me  to  cover 
it. 

Glaser:   You  must  have  enjoyed  it. 

Stone:    I  did,  I  liked  it.   I've  always  enjoyed  writing  about  interesting 
things  but  I  don't  do  it  on  my  own.   I  always  had  to  wait  for 
somebody  to  ask  me  and  provide  an  incentive. 


Temple  Emanu-El 


Glaser:    In  1939  and  in  '41,  you  were  president  of  the  Sisterhood  Guild  of 
Temple  Emanu-El.   What  duties  did  a  president  of  the  guild  have? 

Stone:    That  was  one  of  my  most  stimulating  activities.   I  had  an  idea  that 
the  guild  was  too  exclusive,  and  it  was  my  idea  to  involve  every 
body  who  attended  temple  or  who  had  children  going  to  Sunday  school. 
To  have  them  become  members  and  to  try  to  point  our  programs  so 
that  the  average  member  would  learn  more  about  Judaism  and  still  be 
interested  and  willing  to  come.   I  have  always  liked  planning 
programs . 

Before  I  became  president,  Mrs.  M.C.  Sloss  was  president,  and 
she  was  a  great  inspiration  to  me.   She  was  a  marvelous  woman  who 
had  a  very  broad  point  of  view  and  was  respected  in  the  community 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  the  Jewish  community.   She  taught  me  a 
lot  about  volunteering.   She  said,  "When  you  volunteer,  leave  your 
feelings  outside  the  door.   It's  your  aim  that  counts  and  the  good 
of  the  organization,  not  your  sensitive  feelings  of  pride.   You're 
doing  this  not  for  what  you  can  get  out  of  it,  but  what  you  can 
give." 

The  sisterhood  became  very  active.   They  not  only  did  things 
for  the  Sunday  school.   I  can't  remember  all  the  programs  that  we 
had.   At  that  time  we  started  a  program  for  emigres.   Mrs.  Sloss 
financed  it.   Our  aim  was  to  teach  the  people  who'd  come  from 
Germany  about  the  American  way  of  life  and  how  things  differed. 
We  had  meetings  every  Monday  night,  and  we  had  speakers  from 
various  parts  of  the  community.   Reggie  Goldstine  [Mrs.  Edgar 
Goldstein]  was  the  executive  of  that,  [interruption] 
Reggie  Goldstine  acted  as  the  professional  coordinator  of  these 
activities. 

Glaser:   On  behalf  of  the  emigres? 
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Stone:  Yes.  There  were  many  things  done,  and  many  of  the  emigres  feel 
that  that  did  more  toward  their  Americanization  than  almost  any 
other  activity. 

Glaser:   Mrs.  Sloss  founded  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the  National 

Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  I  believe  that  the  council  was  also 
very  active  on  behalf  of  the  emigres? 

Stone:   Yes,  they  had  a  wonderful  Americanization  program.   Hilda  Judell 

handled  it  on  a  volunteer  basis.   They  had  classes  preparing  people 
for  the  citizenship  examination,  and  she  taught  all  about  the 
Constitution,  American  history  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Glaser:   Then  Mrs.  Sloss  was  truly  a  prime  leader  among  Jewish  women  of 
the  time? 

Stone:    Oh,  yes.   I  think  she  was  a  prime  leader.   She  gave  talks  on  opera, 
and  she  was  the  founder  of  the  Browning  Society  that  met  every  week. 
They  studied  poetry,  studied  Browning  and  other  poets.   She  was 
truly  an  outstanding  citizen.   She  was  the  wife  of  Judge  Max  Sloss. 

Glaser:   What  committees  had  you  chaired  leading  up  to  becoming  president  of 
the  guild? 

Stone:    I  think  it  was  mostly  program  and  membership  and  working  with  the 
temple,  working  with  the  rabbi.   I  can't  remember  who  the  rabbi 
was  then. 

Glaser:   Was  it  Rabbi  Newman? 

Stone:   No.   Rabbi  Newman  had  left.   I'll  get  my  little  book   [Mrs.  Stone 
leaves  room  to  get  Fred  Rosenbaum's  history  of  Temple  Emanu-FJ.*] 

They  tell  me  running  up  and  down  stairs  is  wonderful  exercise. 

Irving  Reichert  was  the  rabbi  from  1930  to  1947.   Reuben  Rinder 
was  also  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  and  his  widow,  Rowie,  too. 

Glaser:   He  was  the  cantor? 

Stone:   Yes,  he  ran  the  congregation  between  Louis  Newman's  time  and  Irving 
Reichert 's.   People  just  loved  him.   Cantor  Rinder  was  sort  of  the 
chain,  (it  didn't  matter  who  was  the  rabbi)  he  held  the  congregation 


*Fred  Rosenbaum,  "Architects  of  Reform",  Berkeley,  California: 
Judah  L.  Magnes  Memorial  Museum,  1980. 
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Stone:    together  through  the  years.   He  knew  everybody,  he  knew  their 

families.   It  was  wonderful.   The  only  rabbi  we  ever  had  that  I 
did  not  particularly  like  was  Irving  Reichert. 

i 

Glaser:   And  you  and  Mrs.  Sloss  parted  ways  on  that? 

Stone:    Eventually,  yes,  because  Irving  Reichert  had  given  a  talk  against 

Zionism  that  split  the  congregation  right  down  the  middle,  and  it's 
still  suffering.   Many  of  the  older  members  quit  the  congregation. 
Rabbi  Reichert  eventually  was  forced  to  resign.   He  was  very  strong 
for  the  American  Council  for  Judaism,  which  combatted  Jewish 
nationalism. 

Glaser:   What  do  you  mean? 

Stone:    It  was  against  Zionism.   They  didn't  want  a  Jewish  state.   They 

felt  the  Jews  should  be  citizens  of  whatever  country  they  lived  in. 
But  after  World  War  II,  when  there  was  nowhere  for  Jews  to  go, 
Israel  seemed  to  be  a  wonderful  solution.   Many  of  the  old  members 
belonged  to  the  council.   Here's  Mrs.  Sloss 's  picture.   And  Beatrice 
Dinkelspiel,  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel 's  mother,  was  another  woman  who  had 
been  president  of  the  sisterhood.   She  was  a  great  influence  on  me. 

Glaser:    In  what  way  was  she  an  influence? 

Stone:    She  was  the  perfect  lady.   She  was  always  so  gracious.   She  worked 
for  the  temple  and  the  sisterhood  in  a  very  quiet  way.   I  always 
remember  when  I  was  going  to  be  installed.   Oh,  that  was  a  terrible 
day.   The  day  that  I  was  to  be  installed  as  president,  I  wasn't 
there  because  my  son  had  a  mastoid  operation  and  I  was  at  the 
hospital.   But,  this  must  have  been  another  day,  she  sent  me  an 
orchid  corsage  with  congratulations.   That  was  the  type  of  thing 
that  she  would  do.   She  was  an  older  generation.   She  could  have 
been  my  mother,  you  know.   She  and  Mrs.  Sloss,  I  felt,  were  examples 
of  real  Jewish  aristocracy. 

Glaser:   Did  you  feel  that  you  were  groomed,  perhaps  that  isn't  the  right 

word,  that  there  was  leadership  training  that  led  to  your  becoming 
president  of  the  guild? 

Stone:    Not  really.   I  was  vice-president.   Mrs.  Sloss  went  to  Europe,  and 
I  was  acting  president  while  she  was  away.   I  had  done  these  things 
before  at  college  and  I  enjoyed  it. 

I  don't  know  if  it's  an  ego  trip  or  what  [laughs],  but  I  like 
working  with  people.   I  don't  like  detail.   I  like  having  ideas 
and  working  with  people  to  carry  them  out. 

Glaser:   And  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  leadership  role. 
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Stone:    I  felt  comfortable,  yes. 

Glaser:    In  addition  to  the  work  on  behalf  of  the  emigres,  was  there 
fundraising  by  the  guild? 

Stone:    Yes,  the  guild  always  had  a  bazaar.   It  was  a  Hanukkah  bazaar.   It 
was  the  big  thing,  organized  by  Jean  Ehrman,  who  later  became  Mrs. 
Irving  Reichert.   She  was  Mrs:  Joseph  Ehrman  then,  a  Meier  of  the 
Meier  and  Frank  family  in  Portland.   She  was  a  great  leader  and  she 
had  been  president  of  the  sisterhood.   I  don't  know  just  what  the 
time  element  was,  but  she  organized  this  bazaar  and  everybody  had 
a  department. 

It  was  really  a  very  successful  money-raiser  in  those  days. 
Of  course,  not  according  to  what  they  make  in  money-raisers 
nowadays,  but  it  was  a  great  thing  because  it  had  many  people 
working  in  various  capacities.   It  lasted  all  day.   People  looked 
forward  to  it.   A  great  many  people  who  later  worked  in  other 
capacities  in  the  guild  got  interested  in  it  on  this  day. 

Glaser:    It's  a  good  way  of  getting  people  involved? 

Stone:  Yes.  I  remember  once  we  raffled  merchandise.  I  was  president,  so 
I  was  asked  to-  draw  the  ticket,  and  I  was  very  embarrassed  because 
I  drew  my  own  ticket.  [laughter]  I  don't  remember  what  I  did.  I 
think  I  gave  it  back.  I  hope  I  did.  [laughs] 

Glaser:  I  know  that  you  were  on  the  temple  board  itself. 

Stone:  Yes. 

Glaser:  And  was  this  the  year  after  your  presidency  of  the  guild? 

Stone:  Yes,  following  the  presidency. 

Glaser:  Did  women  have  much  of  an  input  on  the  board? 

Stone:    No,  not  really.   Women  handled  the  banquets  and  the  things  like 

that.   The  policy  was  pretty  well  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  who  put 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  finances. 

Glaser:   And  women  had  the  social  activities? 
Stone:    That's  right. 
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American  Red  Cross 


Glaser:    In  the  war  years,  you  were  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Speaker's 

Bureau.   Did  this  give  you  an  opportunity  to  see  how  the  Red  Cross 
worked? 

Stone:    Yes,  I  was  on  various  things.   There  were  a  lot  of  classes.   The 
Red  Cross  was  very  well  organized. 

I  was  originally  on  what  they  called  the  Home  Service  Bureau, 
which  took  care  of  soldiers '  relatives  at  home  and  forwarded 
messages  from  the  soldiers.   If  a  soldier  were  sick,  then  we  got  in 
touch  with  the  family.   Or  if  there  was  an  emergency  at  home,  then 
the  Home  Service  Department  contacted  the  unit,  so  the  soldier  could 
be  given  a  leave  to  come  home.   If  there  was  a  death  or  a  serious 
illness  or  anything  like  that.   It  was  a  very  interesting  job.   I 
worked  for  a  while,  and  then  I  worked  for  a  while  as  a  Gray  Lady  at 
the  hospital. 

I  think  I  worked  the  longest  on  the  speaker's  bureau.   As  a 
member  of  the  speaker's  bureau  I  took  part  in  training  classes  for 
volunteers  and  then  spoke  to  many  organizations,  especially  for 
the  blood  program  to  get  people  to  give  blood.   Very  often  soldiers 
whose  lives  had  been  saved  by  gifts  of  blood  went  along  and  spoke. 
We  went  to  all  kinds  of  organizations,  Rotary  Clubs,  Kiwanis.   We 
went  in  uniform,  and  we  were  always  very  well  received. 

Glaser:   Did  the  Red  Cross  manage  to  involve  women  from  all  walks  of  life, 
or  was  it  a  middle  class  organization? 

Stone:    Yes,  most  of  the  chairmen  were  fairly  social.   Mrs.  Lurline  Matson 
Roth  was  the  president  while  I  was  active.   Mrs.  Marshall  Madison 
was,  I  think,  one  of  the  vice-presidents.   And  there  were  some 
Jewish  women,  Gertrude  Levison,  Margaret  Sloss,  Mrs.  Philip  Bush. 


Glaser: 
Stone: 


Glaser: 


You  were  saying  that  one  time  you  spoke  over  at  Alcatraz. 

That  was  a  most  interesting  experience.   A  Red  Cross  official 
and  I  went  over  in  a  small  boat  at  sunset.   The  bay  was  all  aglow. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  ever.  When  we  landed, 
warden  Johnson  asked  us  to  dinner. 

I  remember  I  asked  the  Warden  if  the  young  men  who  were 
waiting  on  the  table  were  prisoners.   He  looked  at  some  pictures 
and  said,  "Have  you  seen  these  pictures  of  my  grandchildren?" 
which  was  a  very  nice  way  of  not  answering  my  question.   [laughter] 
But  I'm  sure  that  they  were. 


Did  prisoners  get  involved  in  wartime  activity? 
them  doing  anything? 


Did  they  have 
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Stone:    I  don't  remember  that.   All  I  remember  is  after  dinner  we  rode  in 
a  car  or  a  jeep  over  to  the  place  where  the  guards  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island.   You  felt  as  if  you  were  in  a  summer 
resort,  completely  away  from  the  prison.   There  were  children 
running  around  playing.   There  was  a  meeting  of  the  wives,  and  I 
spoke  to  them  about  what  the  Red  Cross  was  doing  and  how  important 
it  was.   I  think  we  wanted  them  to  form  a  unit  to  do  sewing  and 
knitting  and  bandage-making.   I  told  them  of  the  opportunities  that 
were  open  to  them,  and  they  were  very  responsive. 

I've  never  forgotten  that  evening.   When  we  landed  we  went 
through  a  detector  the  way  we  do  for  an  airplane,  and  I  had  keys 
in  my  purse  that  of  course  made  a  metallic  sound.   So  they  took  my 
purse  away  from  me.  Of  course,  I  didn't  see  any  of  the  prison  at 
that  time.   But  it  was  a  very  interesting  experience. 

Glaser:   As  chairman  of  various  Red  Cross  committees,  were  you  able  to  see 

the  relationship  between  the  local  Red  Cross  and  the  national  body? 

Stone:    Yes. 

Glaser:   Did  directives  come  from  national  to  be  carried  out  locally? 

Stone:    Yes,  they  did.   The  local  office  was  on  Sutter  Street.   It  used  to 
be  the  old  Boys  High  School  that  later  became  Lowell.   Our  chapter 
had  national  officers.   Jane  Sloss,  who  was  Mrs.  Richard  Sloss,  was 
a  national  officer  and  I  think  still  is  at  this  time  connected  with 
the  Red  Cross. 

Glaser:   The  Red  Cross  must  have  been  busy  because  San  Francisco  was  a  port 
of  embarkation. 

Stone:    Yes,  it  was.   I  remember  during  the  summer  I  worked  a  couple  of 

times  down  at  the  train  station.   The  women  and  children  would  come 
in  sun  suits  into  our  cold,  foggy  weather,  so  we'd  be  down  there 
with  sweaters  and  coats.   These  were  the  wives  and  children  of 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  out  here  or  who  were  going  to  be  sent 
away.   Nobody  told  them  that  San  Francisco  in  July  and  August  is 
very  cold.   And  they  came  from  these  hot  places  in  the  South  and 
the  East.   They  were  shocked  at  our  weather — and  cold.   We  were 
very  busy. 

Glaser:   That  sounds  like  a  Traveler's  Aid  activity. 

Stone;    It  was. 

Glaser:   Did  you  coordinate  things  with  Traveler's  Aid? 
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Stone:    Yes,  I  think  they  found  housing  for  soldiers. 

At  this  time,  the  domestic  help  I  had  in  my  house  were  almost 
always  soldiers'  or  sailors'  wives.   I  had  one  family  for  about 
three  years.   She  was  a  navy  wife.   Her  name  was  Quinn;  I  can't 
remember  her  first  name.   I  think  he  later  became  district  attorney 
of  Jackson,  Mississippi.   She  didn't  tell  me  she  had  children,  and 
then  she  told  me  she  had  one  child .   And  she  told  me  there  was 
another.   And  gradually  we  had  three  children  living  with  us. 

Glaser:   Oh  my  goodness.   Where  were  they  until  she  brought  them  here? 

Stone:    They  had  been  living  with  her  parents. 

Glaser:   And  she  gradually  brought  them  from  Mississippi? 

Stone:    Yes.   The  little  one's  name  was  Leroy  Patrick  Joseph  Quinn,  I  think, 
[laughter] 

Glaser:    In  '45,  in  April  or  May,  there  was  the  United  Nations  Conference 
in  San  Francisco.   How  much  were  you  aware  of  that? 

Stone:    Oh,  that  was  one  of  the  really  exciting  parts  of  my  life.   Certain 
people  in  the  Red  Cross  were  asked  to  be  ushers, and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  one.  My  section  was  the  first  balcony  in  the  Opera 
House  where  all  the  correspondents  were,  and  there  were  famous 
correspondents  like  H.V.  Kaltenborn.   I  can't  remember  any  of  the 
others  too  well.   I  think  I  never  was  so  emotionally  moved  as  when 
we  watched  Secretary  of  State  Stetinius  and  all  the  heads  of  the 
various  governments  of  the  world  walk  down  the  aisle  of  the  Opera 
House.   We  all  stood,  aid  they  signed  this  international  peace 
treaty.   Everyone  there  felt  this  was  the  end  of  war,  we'll  never 
have  war  again.   It  was  the  beginning  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
we  felt  finally  we  had  found  the  way  to  peace.   I  don't  think  there 
was  a  dry  eye  in  the  place.   I  can  see  myself  standing  there  and 
just  feeling,  "Thank  God  I'm  here  to  witness  the  end  of  war."   Of 
course  we  were  all  disappointed;  it  didn't  turn  ovt  the  way  we  had 
expected.   But  that  was  a  high  point.   The  most  impressive  moment 
I  can  remember. 

Glaser:    I  understand  that  at  one  time  consideration  was  given  to  having  the 
United  Nations  in  Moraga. 

Stone:    Yes,  they  wanted  to  have  it  somewhere  near  San  Francisco. 

Glaser:   Wouldn't  that  have  been  something!   But  it  would  have  been  a  long 
distance  for  people  from  Europe. 
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Stone:    Yes,  I  think  that's  why  it  wasn't  done.   But  it  was  a  very  exciting 
time.   We  met  lots  of  interesting  people  from  all  over  the  world. 
And  their  costumes,  and  there  were  banquets,  and  there  were — Oh,  we 
were  privileged  to  be  there. 

We  were  trained  as  to   the  things  we  couldn't  say  or  do. 
That's  1945,  nearly  forty  years  ago  now,  isn't  it,  so  I  don't 
remember  the  details.   But  I  remember  we  were  trained,  and  we  had 
badges  that  we  had  to  show  we  were  under  very  strict  security,  so 
I  considered  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  have  been  there. 

Glaser:   Were  you  chosen  because  of  your  Red  Cross  activities? 

Stone:    Yes.   We  ushered  in  Red  Cross  uniforms.   We  gave  information  about 
restrooms  [laughs]  and  what  was  available  in  the  city.   It  was 
really  an  exciting  time. 

Glaser:   Was  your  husband  involved  in  any  of  this? 

Stone:    He  came  with  me  if  there  were  any  evening  events,  but  not  daytime 
things.   He  was  working,  but  he  was  co-operative  and  sympathetic. 


Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged 


Glaser:    In  1946  and  1947  you  were  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Hebrew  Home 
for  the  Aged.   Would  you  explain  this  institution,  because  I'm 
confused.   There  was  the  Home  for  the  Aged  on  Silver  Avenue,  and 
there  was  the  Hebrew  Nursing  Home  that  opened  in  '44,  which  then 
merged  with  Maimonides  Health  Center  in  '52. 

Stone:    The  Hebrew  Nursing  Home  was  more  or  less  founded  by  the  Orthodox 
community,  and  it  was  special.   Although  the  Hebrew  Home  for  the 
Aged  had  kosher  food,  it  was  not  an  Orthodox  institution,  and  it 
was  run  at  the  time  I  was  on  the  board  by  Mrs.  Switton.   I  had 
never  had  such  meals  as  when  she  used  to  entertain  the  board  in  her 
own  quarters  at  the  Jewish  Home. 

Glaser:    Is  this  the  home  that's  now  on  Silver  Avenue? 

Stone:    Yes,  it's  the  same  home  but  now  called  the  Jewish  Home  for  Aged. 
I  became  interested  because  somebody  asked  me  if  I  would  read  to 
the  blind  people  out  there.   I  remember  that's  how  I  got  started. 
Newton  Bis  singer  was  the  president,  and  he  was  another  person  who 
was  an  influence  in  my  life,  because  he  was  a  very  unselfish, 
dedicated  and  efficient  chairman.   He  was  later  president  of  Mount 
Zion  Hospital  and  he  got  me  to  be  president  of  the  hospital 
auxiliary. 
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Stone:    We  had  activities  for  the  residents.   There  wasn't  an  auxiliary  at 
that  time.   The  auxiliary  has  since  done  a  lot  of  the  work  that  the 
women  on  the  board  did,  like  organizing  parties  for  the  people, 
Hanukkah  plays.   I  wrote  one  play  that  they  produced.   I  know  that 
we  helped  with  that  and  had  bingo  games.   There  was  a  motor  corps 
that  took  people  out. 

Glaser:   Did  the  board  make  policy  to  be  carried  out  by  the  staff? 
Stone:    Yes. 

Glaser:   What  was  the  relationship  between  the  board  and  the  professional 
staff? 

Stone:    The  board  made  policy,  as  you  say,  and  then  we  did  a  lot  with  the 
residents'  entrance  requirements.   It's  always  been  a  sore  point 
in  the  community  that  there  never  is  enough  room  for  all  the  people 
who  want  to  get  in.   And  it  was  very  difficult.   People  who  had  no 
money  were  taken.   But  people  who  had  money  and  still  needed  the 
services,  it  was  always  debated:  should  they  pay  a  certain  amount 
each  year,  should  they  give  the  Home  all  their  money,  or  how  should 
families  pay? 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  policy  is  today,  but  I  know  that 
at  that  time  they  used  the  residents'  Social  Security. 

Mrs.  Switton  said  she  never  could  satisfy  all  the  people. 
Half  were  German  and  half  were  Russian.   When  she  had  the  food  the 
Russians  liked,  the  Germans  complained,  and  when  she  had  the  other 
food,  then  the  Russians  complained.   So  she  never  had  a  completely 
satisfied  group.   And  of  course,  there  were  people  who  were  older 
and  had  to  be  on  diets.   I  don't  think  it  was  the  easiest  job  in 
the  world.   But  I  think  as  a  whole  she  did  a  good  job. 

Glaser:   Was  there  fundraising?  How  was  money  obtained  that  was  needed  to 
supplement  what  residents  paid? 

Stone:    There  was  an  endowment.   A  man  named  Friedman  many  years  ago  left 

the  money   to  build   the  home.      In  his  will  he  specified   that   it  must 
be  kosher   food,    and   that's  why   there   is   kosher   food   to   this   day, 
because   they  couldn't  break  the  will. 

Glaser:   Did  funding  come  from  Federation? 

Stone:    Yes,  the  Federation,  Community  Chest,  endowments. 

Then  we  celebrated  holidays.   There  was  always  a  great  Passover 
dinner  to  which  members  of  the  community  were  invited.   There  were 
religious  services. 
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Glaser:   Did  the  board  do  anything  to  encourage  volunteers? 

Stone:    I  think  so.   I  know  we  tried  getting  drivers,  and  the  Council  of 

Jewish  Women  supplied  drivers  and  visitors,  too.   I  think  that  was 
one  of  their  activities.   I  know  Toby  and  Zara  Magner  were  very 
active.   Toby  Magner  did  a  job  seeing  if  residents  had  a  family 
who  could  contribute  to  their  support.   He  brought  in  a  lot  of 
money  that  way,  because  many  families  who  were  very  wealthy  felt 
that  this  was  a  community  obligation  and  not  a  family  obligation. 
He  tried  to  make  them  see  the  light. 

Glaser:   Was  he  on  the  board? 
Stone:    Yes,  he  was  on  the  board. 

It  was  an  interesting  experience.   I've  enjoyed  every  organiza 
tion  I've  been  on  through  the  years.   I  have  friends  that  I've  made 
in  all  these  things. 


Emanu-El  Sisterhood  Residence  Club 


Stone:    At  the  same  time  I  was  on  the  board  of  the  Jewish  Home,  I  was  on 
the  board  of  the  Emanu-El,  which  was  a  residence  club  for  working 
girls .   It  was  founded  by  Temple  Emanu-El  people  in  the  Federation 
who  wanted  a  place  for  girls  who  left  Homewood  Terrace  and  had  no 
place  to  go  after  they  got  jobs.   And  it  was  very  supervised 
living.   They  bought  this  home  on  Page  and  Laguna,  300  Page  Street, 
which  is  now  a  Zen  Buddhist  center.   Ethel  Feineman  was  the 
director.   It  was  a  beautiful  place.   The  girls  had  beautiful 
rooms .   There  were  Friday  night  Sabbath  dinners .   They  could  invite 
their  boyfriends  or  girlfriends.   It  was  a  very  protective  sort  of 
environment,  almost  like  a  sorority.   They  had  to  be  in  at  certain 
times.   It's  the  sort  of  thing  that  outlived  its  time,  because 
girls  don't  want  to  live  in  that  kind  of  environment.   There  is  an 
Emanu-El  Residence  Club  Fund  that  takes  care  of  Jewish  girls  who 
want  to  go  to  college  and  want  to  train  for  professions.   But  at 
that  time  it  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  Jewish  community. 

Glaser:   Was  it  related  to  the  temple? 

Stone:    No,  it  was  just  called  Emanu-El.   That's  why  they  changed  the  name 
of  the  sisterhood  to  the  guild,  so  it  wouldn't  get  mixed  up  with 
the  residence  club.   Probably  it  was  originally  founded  by  Temple 
Emanu-El  women.   I  wrote  a  pageant  once  that  has  the  history  of 
that.   I  can  get  it  for  you. 
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Glaser:   Was  this  mostly  a  women's  board? 

Stone:    It  was  only  women. 

Glaser:    How  long  were  you  active  with  that? 

Stone:    I  was  active  for  several  years,  and  then  the  Federation  passed  a 

rule  that  one  person  couldn't  serve  on  two  Federation  agency  boards 
So  I  left  the  Emanu-El  Residence  board  because  I  felt  that  I  was 
more  needed,  that  there  was  more  for  me  to  do,  and  I  could  contri 
bute  more  to  the  Hebrew  Home,  it  was  called  then.   It's  now  called 
the  Jewish  Home.   So  I  had  to  resign.   There  were  so  many  good, 
efficient  women  on  this  board — I  think  it  was  a  board  of  about 
thirty — that,  while  it  was  interesting,  I  didn't  feel  I  was 
contributing  as  much. 

Glaser:    How  large  was  the  board  of  the  home? 

Stone:    I  think  the  board  was  about  twenty.   Recently,  about  two  years  ago, 
they  had  a  wonderful  reunion.   They  invited  everybody  who  had  been 
on  the  board  of  the  Hebrew  Home,  and  they  got  about  fifty  or  sixty. 
It  was  very  interesting. 

Glaser:   What  is  an  optimum  size  for  a  board  to  be  really  efficient  and 
effective? 

Stone:    I  would  say  that  thirty  is  a  good  size.   I'm  on  the  guild  board, 

and  there  are  about  sixty.   I  think  that's  a  little  large,  because 
not  everybody  has  a  chance  to  talk.   On  the  other  hand,  it's  good 
to  get  a  lot  of  people  involved  and  different  representatives  of 
the  membership. 
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Reunion  Held  At  'Old'  Emanu-EI  Club 


The  dining  hall  of  the  former 
Emanu-EI  Residence  Club  at  300 
Page  St.  was  filled  with  memories, 
weeping,  laughter  and  embraces 
as  12S  one-time  Club  residents 
gathered  with  husbands,  board 
members  and  friends  for  a  lun 
cheon  reunion. 

For  47  years,  from  1922  to  1969, 
the  Club  was  the  only  "home"  in 
San  Francisco  for  "proper,  un 
married"  Jewish  girls  who  came  to 
live  in  the  City. 

"It  was  my  sad  duty  to  ring 
down  the  curtain  on  the  Club's 
many  years  of  service  to  the  com 
munity  and  to  the  thousands  of 
young  women  who  lived  there  over 
the  years,"  said  Patricia  Stern 
Green,  the  last  president  (1967- 
69).  "The  decision  to  close  the 
doors  was  a  difficult  one  but  the 
Board  of  Directors  wisely  recogniz 
ed  the  end  of  an  era." 

Evelyn  Adler,  a  former  resident, 
was  chairman  of  the  event,  which 
was  coordinated  by  the  Jewish 
Community  Endowment  Fund  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Federation. 

Among  several  distinguished 
guests  were  Dorothy  Wormser 
Coblentz,  88,  the  architect  who 
assisted  Julia  Morgan  in  designing 
the  impressive  Mediterranean- 
style  building.  Helen  Weiman 
Greendorfer,  in  her  80s,  was  one 
of  the  Club's  first  residents. 
Shirley  Jacob  came  from  New 
York  and  Ruby  Fisher  from  Flint, 
Mich,  to  attend  the  reunion. 

Some  of  the  Club's  earliest 
residents  were  girls  who  emigrated 
from  Eastern  Europe.  Club 
records  show  that  in  1923,  75  per 
cent  of  the  girls  spoke  Yiddish 
more  fluently  than  English.  Dur 
ing  the  Depression,  residents 
helped  raise  money  by  selling  three 
editions  of  their  Soup  To  Nuts 
cookbook.  World  War  II  ser 
vicemen  were  frequently  entertain-. 
ed  at  the  Club  and  many  girls 
rolunteered  for  war  -work.  In  the 
1940s  Holocaust  survivors  'found 
-welcome  refuge  there.  The  dub 
calendar  tells  of  cultural  activities 
and  holiday  celebrations,  like 
Passover  seders  and  Sukkot  par 
ties,  which  annually  attracted  over 
200  people  from  the  general  Jewish 
community. 


Former  Emanu-EI  Club  residents  (from  left,  seated)  Debbie 
Sessler,  Mirrell  Blum,  (from  left,  rear)  Doris  Fisher  and  chairman 
Evelyn  Adler  at  the  Club  reunion. 


To  Miriam  Weiss,  a  Holocaust 

survivor,  the  Emanu-EI  Residence 
dub  was  'her  first  home  in 
America.  She  arrived  in  19S2  as  an 
immigrant  and  lived  there  for  10 
years.  "When  I  ,  entered  the 
building  for  the  reunion  I  was 
overcome  with  nostalgia  —  coming 
back  and  seeing  aO  those  familiar 
faces  after  20  years.  What  a  grati 
fying  and  exciting  experience." 

Zion  Hospital  gave  a  tribute  to  the 
late  Mary  Michels,  who  was  the 
Club's  executive  director  from 
1941-1949.  Mrs.  Adler  told  the 
150  guests  about  the  new  Mary 
Michels  Memorial  Fund  (created 
by  contributions  from  former 
residents)  which  will  be  used  for 
Jewish  women  as  part  of  the  JCEF. 
Abby  Snay  of  the  Jewish  Voca 
tional  Service  described  how 
Emanu-El-Residence  Fund  monies 
(acquired  from  the  1969  property 
sale)  help  needy  Jewish  women,  in 
keeping  with  the  concept  of  the 
Cub's  by-laws,  through  the  JVS, 
Hebrew  Free  Loan  Assn.  and  the 
Jewish  Family  &  Children's  Ser- 


"The  Club  served  a  splendid 
purpose  at  a  time  when  it  was  most 
needed,"  says  Seymour  Kleid, 
JCEF  associate  director.  "The 
Club's  population  reflected  chang- 
.  ing  fortunes  of  Jewish  life  in 
Europe,  Russia  and  Arab  lands,  as 

well  as  changing  social  conditions 
in  San  Francisco.  In  the  1960s  it 
was  clear  the  facilities  of  Emanu- 
EI  were  no  longer  needed,  and 
therefore  the  property  was  sold  in 
1969." 

Mrs.  Adler  distributed  Reunion 
booklets  of  memories  to  the  guests 
and  thanked  the  Zen  Center, 
owners  of  the  former  Club,  for 
hospitality  and  for  inviting  the 
women  to  visit  their  "old"  rooms 
again. 
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V  TAKING  CHARGE 


President,  Mount  Zion  Hospital  Women's  Auxiliary,  1950-1953 


Glaser:   Following  your  involvement  with  the  home,  did  you  head  the  auxil 
iary  for  Mount  Zion  Hospital?   I  have  1950  to  '53  as  the  period 
that  you  were  the  president  of  the  auxiliary  of  the  hospital. 
Were  you  its  founder? 

Stone:   Oh,  no,  the  auxiliary  was  founded  many  years  before.   But  it  was  a 
small  group  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  women.   And  then  they  decided 
to  make  it  bigger.   There  was  an  insurance  plan  where  you  could  get 
health  insurance  if  you  belonged  to  an  organization.   So  the 
auxiliary  became  a  large  membership  organization.   There  were  maybe 
over  a  thousand  members. 

Women  joined  and  enrolled  their  maids,  their  housekeepers. 
Lots  of  people  joined,  because  of  inexpensive  membership.   I  don't 
remember  what  it  was,  but  we'll  say  for  instance,  ten  dollars  a 
year  or  twenty  dollars  a  year.   You  got  membership  in  the  auxiliary 
and  with  that  you  got  hospital  health  insurance.   That  was  a  very 
good  deal,  and  that's  why  membership  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

I  don't  remember  what  insurance  company  it  was,  but  they  soon 
found  out  that  that  was  not  a  paying  proposition,  because  so  many 
elderly  women  joined  who  got  sick.   So  (I  don't  remember  exactly 
what  year  it  was)  the  insurance  company  said  no  more  of  this.   Of 
course  with  that  about  eight  hundred  of  the  thousand  dropped  out. 
Also,  the  president  of  the  auxiliary,  Mrs.  Monroe  Cahn,  became  very 
ill,  and  the  auxiliary  went  down  to  less  than  two  hundred.   The 
auxiliary  went  down  and  down. 

Newton  Bissinger  was  president  of  the  hospital  at  that  time, 
and  he  came  to  see  me.   I  was  recovering  from  an  illness,  and  I 
remember  him  coming  to  the  house  and  asking  me  if  I  would  be 
president  of  the  auxiliary. 
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Glaser:   Were  you  active  before  that? 

Stone:    No,  I  never  worked  with  the  auxiliary  before. 

Glaser:   And  you  went  right  to  the  top? 

Stone:     [laughs]   I  had  worked  with  Newton  Bissinger  at  the  old  people's 
home,  and  he  knew  me.   I  knew  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Fred  Bloch.   He 
may  have  asked  lots  of  people  before,  but  he  came  and  persuaded  me 
to  take  a  try.   I  guess  I  had  just  finished  some  other  job,  and  I 
went  into  this,  and  I  worked  very,  very  hard. 

The  hospital  was  then  starting  a  new  building.   I  thought  about 
it  a  while,  and  I  talked  to  a  lot  of  people,  and  I  asked  if  we 
could  have  a  coffee  shop  and  a  gift  shop.   This  was  after  several 
meetings  with  some  of  the  women  who  had  been  active.   I  wanted  to 
get  the  women  really  to  do  something.   Before  that  they  had  mostly 
worked  in  the  clinics  and  making  bandages.   So  we  established  a  lot 
of  new  things. 

For  about  three  weeks,  I  think  I  did  nothing  but  telephone  and 
get  people  to  join  and  establish  a  volunteer  system  where  we  had 
staffs  each  day.   We  established  a  baby  photography  service.  We 
got  Mrs.  Mayer,  who  used  to  be  the  head  of  the  housekeeping  and 
cooking  for  the  Emanu-El  Residence  Club,  to  come  and  help  us  start 
the  coffee  shop  at  Mount  Zion.   It  was  all  volunteer. 

We  had  an  ice  cream  fountain,  and  some  big  company  took  all 
the  volunteers  and  trained  them  how  to  make  ice  cream  sodas  and  all 
that.   It  was  kind  of  fun.   The  women  worked  three  hours.   I  know 
the  big  time  was  during  the  lunch  hour.   I  don't  think  they  had 
dinners  at  the  first.   I  think  they  had  breakfast  and  lunch.   There 
were  three-hour  shifts.   And  at  first  the  women  did  the  cooking, 
but  then  they  had  to  get  some  paid  help. 


Stone:        When  I  suggested  having  a  coffee  shop,  Mr.  Bissinger  said, 
"You  can't  get  people  to  work  in  a  kitchen." 

I  said,  "We  haven't  any  kitchen." 

He  said,  "If  you  can  get  people  to  work,  I'll  give  you  all  the 
equipment  for  the  kitchen." 

He  did  give  us  wonderful  hospital  equipment  for  the  kitchen, 
and  I  got  about  a  hundred  women.   Each  day  had  a  captain,  and  she 
was  responsible  for  her  staff.   There  were  maybe  four  or  five  women 
for  each  shift.   It. was  quite  an  organization  problem.   Finally  I  had 
to  get  a  secretary. 
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'  "-  Friday,  July  1Q,  1953 


SHADE 


IN  THE'PASSING  PARADE 


Mrs.  Lin-inn  Lehmann,  who 
started  so  many  "firsts"  during 
her  term  as  president  of  the 
Mt.  Zion-Maimonldes  Women's 
Auxiliary  (including:  the  gift 
shop,  coffee  shop,  and  dozens 
of  other  novel  projects  for 
raising  funds),  ended  her  re 
gime  with  another  unique 
feature. 

Her  final  report,  before  turn- 
Ing    over    her    gavel    to    Mrs. 
Mathew    O.    Tobriner,    was    in 
verse.  It  ended: 
"Now  you   are   getting   a  new 
board  so  worthy  of  your 
support 

Although  I  know  there  never 
should  be  a  plea  in  a  final 
report; 

I  just  have  to  say  the  Auxil 
iary  really  is  so  great; 
It's    you,   the   members,    who 

can  determine  its  fate; 
So  won't  you  please  each  of 
you  go  out  and  get  a  new 
member; 
Stop  and  sign  for  a  job  while 

you  still  remember? 
Two   fine   hospitals    we   have 
and  there's  so  much  that 
we  can  do. 

We  have  just  started — now 
let's  all  make  this  dream 
come  true." 


MRS.  R.  G.  MITCHELL  (left),  and  Mrs.  Lucien  Lehmann, 
members  of  Alpha  Beta  Alpha  Alumnae  Chapter  of  Alpha 
Chi  Omega,  are  shown  here  with  the  toy  cart  recently 
presented  by  the  sorority  to  the  children's  ward  of  Mount 
Zion  Hospital.  The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Mount  Zion  Hos 
pital  also  helps  to  sponsor  the  project. 

— Pho»o  by   San   rtancUco   Examiner 
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Stone:    We  tried  all  kinds  of  different  recipes,  and  people  liked  working 
there.   When  we  first  opened  the  coffee  shop,  a  couple  of  men  from 
the  union  came  and  sat  in  the  coffee  shop  all  day,  and  they 
questioned  the  women.   Each  time  they'd  see  a  new  woman,  they'd 
say,  "How  much  are  your  getting?"  They  just  couldn't  realize  these 
women  were  working  for  nothing. 

One  woman  came  in  who  wanted  to  work.   She  wasn't  a  member  of 
the  auxiliary,  but  she  said  she'd  be  willing  to  join.   She  was 
wonderful.   While  all  the  other  women  were  waiting  on  one  person, 
she  could  wait  on  about  six,  and  she  carried  trays  and  everything. 

I  said  to  her,  "You  are  marvelous,  how  do  you  do  this?" 

She  said,  "I'm  a  professional  waitress.   That's  what  I  do.   I 
work  in  the  afternoons." 

And  I  said,  "You  mean  you're  doing  this — ?"  She  did  it  two 
or  three  times  a  week. 

She  said,  "Yes.   If  I  didn't  do  this,  I'd  be  in  the  bookies' 
joints  all  the  time,  and  this  way  I'm  saving  myself  all  that  money 
and  keeping  out  of  trouble."   [laughter] 

And  she  worked  for  a  long  time,  until  she  felt  she  was  being 
snubbed  by  a  couple  of  the  volunteers,  and  she  quit.   But  until 
that  time  she  was  one  of  our  best  workers. 

Glaser:   What  sort  of  time  commitment  did  your  volunteers  have  to  make? 
Stone:    Three  hours,  I  think  it  was. 
Glaser:   Per  week? 

Stone:    Some  worked  one  day  and  some  worked  more.   Most  worked  one  day  a 

week.   And  each  had  to  be  a  member  of  the  auxiliary,  which  I  think 
cost  $10. 

Glaser:   Aside  from  the  volunteers  in  the  coffee  shop,  did  volunteers  (I 
assume  they  went  on  the  wards)  receive  any  training? 

Stone:    Oh,  yes,  the  volunteers  were  all  trained.   But  they  did  not  deal 
with  patients.   In  fact,  we  had  one  experience.   They  used  to 
arrange  flowers  in  the  patients '  rooms  and  see  that  the  flowers 
were  watered,  to  save  the  nurses  that  duty.   One  volunteer  was 
arranging  flowers  in  a  patient's  room,  and  he  said,  "Would  you 
give  me  a  glass  of  water?"  She  gave  him  a  glass  of  water,  but  that 
patient  was  supposed  to  be  without  food  or  water  prior  to  being 
operated  on.   So  he  had  to  stay  an  extra  day  or  two  days  in  the 
hospital,  and  I  think  the  auxiliary  had  to  pay  for  that. 
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Stone:    Since  then  the  hospital  wouldn't  let  the  volunteers  go  into  any  of 
the  patients'  rooms,  except  they  bring  books  from  the  library  and 
sundries  from  the  gift  shop. 

Glaser:   Did  you  have  a  professional  person  in  charge  of  the  volunteers? 

Stone:   At  that  time  we  didn't,  no,  but  now  they  do.   At  that  time  volun 
teering  was  not  such  a  sophisticated  profession.   We  did  have  nurses 
and  doctors  and  the  administrator  of  the  hospital  who  spoke  to  us. 

Glaser:   Did  you  find  that  the  medical  and  nursing  staff  welcomed  the 
volunteers? 

Stone:   At  first  I  had  terrible  trouble  with  the  doctors.   Dr.  John  Sampson, 
who's  my  personal  physician  now  but  wasn't  at  that  time,  spoke  at  a 
recent  meeting.   Unfortunately  I  was  in  the  East  and  wasn't  there. 
He  talked  about  me,  the  troubles  we  had,  because  the  doctors 
resented  the  women  working  in  the  hospital  and  didn't  want  them  to 
take  over  anything  more  than  they  had  historically  done.   And  I 
fought  for  them  to  do  things  on  the  desk  and  various  places  where 
they  had  never  been  before. 

They  didn't  want  any  doctors'  wives  working  in  the  auxiliary, 
but  now  there  are  many  doctors'  wives.  Several  doctors'  wives  have 
been  president  of  the  auxiliary.  They  were  afraid  the  women  would 
hear  gossip  about  the  doctors.  We  were  told  if  we  saw  a  doctor  we 
knew,  we  could  say  "Hello  Dr.  Jones  or  Dr.  Cohen"  but  never  to  ask 
any  questions. 

And  of  course  we  were  briefed  on  never  saying  anything  about 
any  patient  that  we  heard  about,  or  never  mention  that  we  had  seen 
a  patient  in  the  hospital.   So  we  were  supposed  to  have  the  same 
code  of  secrecy  as  doctors. 

Glaser:   What  sort  of  relationship  did  you  have  to  the  hospital  administrator? 

Stone:   Personally? 

Glaser:   Not  personally,  I  mean  the  auxiliary. 

Stone:   The  hospital  administrator  was  very  interested  in  the  auxiliary. 

At  that  time  it  was  Dr.  Jules  Katzive  who  was  administrator,  and  he 
didn't  have  a  very  good  relationship  with  the  doctors  on  the  staff. 
But  he  had  a  good  relationship  with  the  auxiliary.   He  believed  in 
the  auxiliary  and  wanted  to  build  it  up. 

Glaser:   Did  the  auxiliary  have  a  fundraising  function  other  than  the  coffee 
shop  and  the  gift  shop? 
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Stone:  No,  the  coffee  shop  and  the  gift  shop  made  a  lot  of  money,  and  of 
course  they  had  memorial  contributions — people  sent  in  donations. 
I  don't  think  we  had  any  other  fundraising.  We  did  volunteering, 
helping  the  hospital,  as  a  public  relations  arm  in  the  hospital, 
and  volunteering  in  various  departments.  We  got  out  a  paper,  the 
Journal  and  put  on  programs. 

Glaser:   What  kind  of  programs? 

Stone:    For  the  membership.   We  had  speakers,  and  we  had  pageants.   I  liked 
pageants.   I  wrote  one  about  the  history  of  Mount  Zion.    It  was  a 
pageant  where  the  original  members  of  the  auxiliary,  Mrs.  J.B. 
Levison,   and  Mrs.  I.W.  Hellman,  played  themselves.   Mrs.  Walter 
Haas,  the  first  woman  president  of  the  hospital  board,  took  part 
also. 

Glaser:   Was  this  presented  for  your  own  auxiliary  or  for  the  hospital? 
Stone:    For  the  auxiliary  of  the  hospital. 

Glaser:   Was  this  for  cohesiveness,  so  volunteers  would  identify  with  the 
hospital? 

Stone:    Yes,  for  the  hospital. 

Glaser:   Did  you  have  social  events  for  the  volunteers? 

Stone:    Oh,  yes,  we  had  meetings,  we  gave  pins.   I  don't  know  if  that 
started  during  my  time.   We  kept  a  record  of  hours  and  we  gave 
awards.   Now  there  are  people  who  have  given  twenty  thousand  hours! 

Glaser:   Who  were  some  of  the  women  on  the  board  with  you? 

Stone:  Mrs.  Sylvan  Kasper  and  Mrs.  Harry  Zimet.  Roe  Tobriner,  Mrs.  Matthew 
Tobriner.  She  became  president  after  me.  Mrs.  Robert  Goldman,  Mrs. 
Melvin  Schwartzbaum,  Mrs.  Dewey  Ehrenberg. 

Glaser:  Was  there  any  training  for  an  auxiliary  member  you  saw  as  exception 
al,  to  bring  her  on  the  board,  to  take  more  responsibility? 

Stone:    No,  but  if  we  did  find  a  member  who  was  interested  and  she  was 

elected  to  the  board — Each  department  had  its  own  training  program. 
For  instance,  the  gift  shop  did  training.   Then  some  people  worked 
in  the  office  or  in  the  medical  library,  in  various  places.   I  think 
there  were  people  working  at  the  information  desk. 
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WOMEN'S  AUXILIARY  OF  MDUNT  ZION  AND  MAUENIDES  HOSPITA1S        1956 

PRESENTS 
"FROM  TINTYPE  TO  TV" 

An  Original.  Script  by- 

Mrs  ,  Lucien  Lehmann 

Narrator  —  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  Jr. 
Scene  1.     The  Dining  room  of  the  J.   B.  Levison  home,   1910 

Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown,   Mrs-  I.  W.  Hell  man, 

Mrs.  Sol  Kahn,   Mrs-   J.  3,  Levison, 

Mrs.  Charles  Rosenbaum,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss 

scene  2:     The  Well-Baby  Clinic,  Out-Patient  Department, 
Mount  Zion  Hospital,   1930 

Mrs.  Daniel  Aronson,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lilienthal, 
Miss  Ethel  Pelle,   Mrs.  James  Ransohoff, 
Mrs  .  Jacob  Schwarz 

Scene  3:     Graduation  Ceremony,   Nurses'   Auditorium,   191*0 

Mrs.  Walter  A.,  Haas,  Miss  Verena  Jennings, 
Student  Nurses:     Misses  Charlene  Paolini, 
Gloria  Eastman,   Clara  Bowdish, 
Patricia  Fleming,  Maryann  Myers 

Scene  h:     The  Coffee  Shop  and  the  Gift  Shop,  1950 

Mrs.  Dewey  Ehrenberg,  Mrs.  William  Green, 
Mrs.  Alfred  B,  Saroni,  Miss  Katherine  Simon 

Mrs.  F.  Edwyn  Garfield,   Mrs.  Adrian  Katz, 
Mrs.   Robert  Willard 

Scene  5:     The  Miniatures'    Birthday  Party,  Nurses' 
Residence,   1956 

Mamzelles:     Misses  Brenda  Gil  man,   Diane  Horowitz 
Miniatures!     Misses  Diane  Appleton,  Cindy  Berke, 
Cathy  Blumlein,  Susan  Claster,  Patty  Dinner, 
Jodie  Ehrlich,   Lisa  Euphrat,   Debby  Fine, 
Louise  Green,  Ellen  Goldstein,  Joan  Lavison, 
Debby  Miller 

Tableaux  staged  bys     Ruth  Cravath  Wakefield 

Property  Managers:     Mrs.  Edgar  Stone,  Mrs.  John  Kerner 

Music  of  the  periods  played  by:     Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hesseliergi 

1910  t     THE  MDCKING  BIRD,   MEET  ME  TONIGHT  IN  DREAMLAND, 

IN  MI  MERRI  OLDSMOBILE 
1930:     HALLELUJAH—  Gershwin;  WHEN  I  GROW  OLD—  Rombergj 

BEAUTIFUL  DREAMER  —  Stephen  Foster;  AUF  WIEDERSEH2N 
19U5:     Hymn:     I  WOULD  BE  TRUE 
1950:     BAUBLES,   BANGLES  AND  BEADS;  A  CUP  OF  COFFEE,  A 

SANDWICH  AND  TOU;  WUNDERBAR  —  Cole  Porter 
1956:     CHILDREN:S  CORNER,   Debussy;    GOLLIWOG'S  CAKE  WALK 


R  —  Ernest  Bloch 
GOD  BLESS  AMERICA—  Irving  Berlin 
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Stone: 


Glaser: 
Stone: 

Glaser: 
Stone: 


Glaser: 
Stone: 


Glaser: 


Stone: 


Oh  yes,  there  was  fundraising.   That's  right.   I  remember  we  bought 
almost  all  the  house  of  "Call  Me  Madame"  and  sold  tickets  and 
furnished  a  children's  playroom.   That  was  a  lot  of  work,  selling 
those  tickets,  because  nearly  everybody  we  knew  had  season  tickets. 
It  was  very  difficult,  but  we  did  it.   We  did  that  a  couple  of 
times.   We  sold  tickets  to  something  at  Candlestick  Park. 

What  was  the  relationship  between  the  board  of  the  auxiliary  and 
the  board  of  the  hospital  itself? 

I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  hospital  as  the  president  of  the 
auxiliary,  and  then  afterwards,  too.   They  were  very  cooperative. 
I  never  felt  any  tension.   They  encouraged  us. 

Mortimer  Fleishhacker  was  very  active. 

Yes,  he  was  president  of  the  hospital,  and  he  was  an  excellent 
president.   He  knew  every  detail  of  how  the  hospital  was  working. 
If  we  needed  a  new  elevator,  he  looked  into  it  and  he  knew  about 
elevators.   He  was  most  efficient.   He  followed  Newton  Bissinger, 
and  he  was  completely  different.   He  was  a  detail  person  and  a 
businessman.   He  worked  from  his  head;  Newton  worked  from  his  heart. 

Who  were  some  of  the  other  people  who  were  on  the  hospital  board? 

Milton  Salz  and  Julian  Meyer  and  Morgan  Gunst.   I  think  perhaps  Bob 
Sinton  was  on,  and  Adrien  Falk.   I  haven't  thought  about  this, 
[pause]   Let  me  see  if  I  can  check  back  on  that.   Because  it's  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  it's  hard  to  remember.   [interruption] 
Dr.  Katzive's  wife  was  a  great  help  in  organizing  the  auxiliary, 
particularly  the  coffee  shop.   So  was  Hertha  Magnes,  who  worked  at 
the  Federation.   She  was  a  great  help  in  secretarial  work.   So 
many  people  helped. 


Who  was  the  head  of  the  volunteers  for  the  coffee  shop? 
under  you? 


Who  worked 


I  think  Mrs.  Katzive  was  the  first  one  who  did.   Pauline  Goldsmith, 
her  name  at  that  time  was  Pauline  Schwartz,  was  a  big  help. 
Katherine  Simon,  her  sister.   I'm  trying  to  think  of  some  of  the 
other  people  who  were  so  helpful.   Ann  Katz,  who  for  many  years 
headed  the  gift  shop.   Bess  Schwartzbaum  started  the  gift  shop  and 
put  it  on  its  feet.   She's  now  Mrs.  Paul  Levinson. 

Our  gift  shop  was  organized  with  a  daily  staff,  the  same  as  the 
coffee  shop.   It  became  a  model;  volunteers  came  from  all  over  the 
city  to  learn  how  to  organize  gift  shops  in  their  hospitals. 
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President,  San  Francisco  Girl  Scout  Council,  1953-1956 
[Interview  4:  October  26,  1982]## 

Glaser:   Mrs.  Whalen  [Mrs.  Thaddeus]  told  me  you  became  active  in  the  Girl 
Scout  Council  in  1948.   I'd  like  to  know  what  made  you  choose  that 
organization. 

Stone:    Mrs.  Phillip  Bush,  who  had  been  the  founder  of  the  Girl  Scouts  in 
San  Francisco,  had  been  after  me  for  a  long  time  to  join  the  Girl 
Scout  Council.   [interruption]   Also,  there  was  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Ben 
Lowenstein.   I've  spoken  to  you  about  her  before.   She  was  a 
parliamentarian  and  very  interested  in  things.  She  had  been 
parliamentarian  for  the  national  Girl  Scouts  and  had  stayed  at  the 
White  House  with  Mrs.  Hoover  while  the  Girl  Scouts  had  a  national 
convention.   She  was  a  great  organization  woman.   She  lived  in 
Cincinnati  and  helped  reorganize  the  city  council  and  was  very  well 
known  in  Cincinnati. 

I  visited  her  when  I  got  out  of  college.   The  family  sent  me 
there  because  they  wanted  me  to  get  away  from  Dan  Stone,  who  I  was 
going  with  at  the  time.   So  anyway,  I  was  there  for  a  few  months 
and  had  a  wonderful  time. 

Then  my  aunt  moved  to  San  Francisco  and  became  active  in  the 
Girl  Scouts  here.   She  had  been  interested  in  the  Girl  Scout  move 
ment  back  East.   She  helped  Mrs.  Phillip  Bush,  who  was  one  of  my 
role  models.   She's  a  wonderful  woman,  now  ninety-one,  still  very 
bright  and  intelligent.   Lucille  Bush  really  founded  the  Girl  Scouts 
here,   got  a  lot  of  prominent  people  involved — not  all  Jewish, 
mostly  not  Jewish. 

That's  why  the  Girl  Scout  movement  meant  a  great  deal  to  me, 
because  it  was  interdenominational  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Some  of  my  best  friends  were  non- Jewish,  like  Mrs.  Whalen  and  Mrs. 
Cullinan  and  Mollie  McGettigan,  who's  married  again,  now  Mrs.  Eric 
Pedley.   Maria  Ahlberg,  and  Mrs.  Willard  Johnson,  who  was  a  very 
ardent  Presbyterian.   Hattie  Kwong  [Mrs.  K.L.],  who  was  married  to 
the  head  of  the  Bank  of  Canton.   Mrs.  Charles  Kendrick,  who  has 
passed  away  but  whose  family  was  very  interested  and  able  to  give. 
They  gave  the  law  school  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco.   It's 
called  Kendrick  Hall. 

It  was  that  type  of  woman.   They  were  very,  very  vital.   After 
forty  years  many  of  us  get  together  still  at  luncheons.   We're  still 
friends.   So  it  was  a  very  important  part  of  my  life  and  added 
something  special. 
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THE  NEWLY  elected 
president  of  the  San  Fran 
cisco  Girl  Scout  Council  is 
Mrs.  Lucien  Lehmann. 

— K«»  Col«m»n  Photo. 


Mrs.  Lehmann 
Heads  Scouts 


TO  HER  NEW  post  as  presi 
dent  of  the  San  Francisco  Girl 
Scout  Council,  Mrs.  Lucien  Leh 
mann  brings  a  background  of 
wide  experience  in  woman's 
civic  affairs. 

.  A'  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California,  Mrs.  Lehmann 
has  been  active  as  a  Red  Cross 
Volunteer,  president  of  the  Red 
Cross  Speakers'  Bureau,  and  as 
a.  member  of  the  board  of  di 
rectors  of  Temple  Emanu-El. 
She  also  is  the  president  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the 
Mount  Zion  Hospital  and  the 
Maimonides  Health  Center. 
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Regional  Meeting 
For  Girl  Scouts 

Mrs.  Lucien  Lehman,  presi 
dent,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Whalen,  second 
vice  president  and  Miss  Ida  M. 
Smith,  executive  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Girl  Scout  Coun 
cil,  are  among  local  officials 
attending  the  thre/s-day  Region 
12  Girl  Scout  Conference  which 
opened  today  in  Asilomar  on 
the  Monterey  Peninsula.  The 
conference  is  fbr  regional  com 
mittee  members,  presidents,  vice 
presidents  and  executive  direc 
tors  of  local  coucils  in  Califor 
nia,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona  and 
Hawaii. 

A  conference  for  professional 
Girl  Scout  workers  in  Region  12 
will  also  he  held  at  Asilomar 
Friday  and  Saturday.  In  at 
tendance  from  the  San  Fran 
cisco  Girl  Scout  staff  will  be 
Mesdames  John  Kaufmann  and 
Edward  Baxter  and  Misses  Ruth 
McCulley,  Violet  Hortop,  Bar 
bara  Lawrence  and  Ida  Smith. 


KM  Colemaa  photo 
MRS.  LUCIEN  LEHMAN,  above. 
new  president  of  the  San  Fran 
cis'*  Girl  Scout  Council,  will  head 
th«  local  delegation  to  the  regional 
conference  of  icout  officials  to 
be  held  at  Aiilomar  February  25- 
27.  The  national  Girl  Scout  presi 
dent,  Mrs.  Roy  F.  Layton  af 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  attend. 
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Glaser:   In  what  way  was  Mrs.  Bush  a  role  model  for  you? 

Stone:    I  have  a  sermon  that  I  wrote  that  demonstrates  she  could  always 

look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.   She  is  a  positive  character.   I 
tell  the  story  in  this  sermon  of  how  we  went  on  a  picnic  one  day, 
and  we  looked  around  and  finally  found  a  place  on  the  hill.   It  had 
a  view  of  the  mountains.   But  right  beside  us,  which  we  hadn't 
noticed,  was  a  garbage  dump. 

Everybody  else  said,  "Oh,  isn't  it  terrible  that  we're  sitting 
here  by  a  garbage  dump." 

But  Lucille  Bush  said,  "Isn't  it  wonderful  that  we're  looking 
up  at  these  beautiful  mountains."   She  didn't  see  the  garbage  dump. 
And  this  has  been  her  life. 

She  lost  a  daughter,  a  very  bright  daughter,  in  the  prime  of 
life.   She  went  right  ahead.   Even  now,  at  ninety-one,  she's  an 
inspiration  to  me  to  be  with.   Every  time  she  goes  out  it's  the 
best  time  she  ever  had  in  her  life.   I  took  her  a  sandwich  the  other 
day  for  lunch,  a  roast  beef  sandwich,  she'd  "never  eaten  one  so 
good."  And  this  is  typical  of  her.   And  she  accomplished  so  much. 
She  started  silver-making  classes.   During  the  war  she  was  head  of 
the  upholstery  workshop  that  refurbished  all  the  USO  places  and  the 
recreation  rooms  for  soldiers  in  the  camps.   She  got  things  done. 

People  liked  to  work  for  her,  because  she  worked  herself,  and 
she  was  enthusiastic.   She's  a  great  person.   I  think  Lucille  Bush 
and  Hattie  Sloss  were  the  two  people  who  influenced  me  more  than 
anyone  else. 

Glaser:  Were  they  similar? 

Stone:   No,  completely  different.   But  each  in  their  own  way  influenced  me. 
I  was  closer  to  Lucille  Bush.   I  never  really  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Hattie  Sloss.   She  seemed  much  older.   She  could  have 
been  my  mother.  Well,  Lucille  is  not  that  much  older. 

Glaser:  When  you  became  active  in  the  Girl  Scout  Council,  what  role  did  you 
take?  Did  you  have  a  committee  chairmanship? 

Stone:   Yes,  I  think  I  did  publicity,  I  did  program.   Gee,  I  can't  remember 
all  the  things.   Ida  Smith  was  the  executive,  and  I  guess  I  did 
anything  she  asked  me  to.   I  helped  on  cookie  sales.   I  spoke  to 
groups.   I  was  on  the  speaker's  bureau,  and  went  to  all  kinds  of  PTA 
groups,  trying  to  get  Girl  Scout  leaders  from  PTA  groups.   Oh,  I  did 
all  kind  of  things  for  the  Girl  Scouts. 
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Glaser:   Mrs.  Whalen  mentioned  that  you  were  the  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee. 

Stone:    No,  never.   That's  a  mistake.   That's  not  my  field.   I'll  go  out 

and  do  things  to  make  money,  but  I'm  not  good  at  finance.   The  job 
I  hate  is  being  treasurer  or  finance. 

Glaser:   When  you  got  people  to  volunteer  as  Girl  Scout  leaders,  were  they 
given  leadership  training? 

Stone:    Oh,  yes.   There  were  classes  organized.   Nobody  could  be  a  leader 

without  taking  a  course  and  then  they  usually  were  assistant  leader 
first. 


Glaser:   As  chairman  did  you  get  leadership  training? 

Stone:    I'm  sure  I  did,  yes.   The  board  meetings  were  very  well  conducted, 
and  Miss  Smith  was  very  dedicated,  conscientious,  very  strict  about 
people  knowing  what  they  were  doing.   Yes,  we  all  knew. 

I  did  go  around  trying  to  get  money  for  Girl  Scouts  and  the 
Campfire  Girls,  which  looking  back  seems  very  silly.   I  think  they 
should  have  been  one  organization.   They  really  aimed  at  making 
girls  better  women.   And  it  seems  foolish  to  have  divided  them,  but 
they  never  did  get  together.   They're  still  two  organizations. 

Glaser:   Was  there  any  change  in  Girl  Scout  emphasis  after  World  War  II,  or 
did  it  continue  with  the  same  type  of  program  as  before? 

Stone:    I  think  there  was  more  emphasis  on  getting  the  older  girls  interested, 
and  there  were  attempts  to  have  parties  with  the  senior  girls,  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  there  were  mariners,  boating. 
There  were  international  opportunities  for  girls.   They  emphasized 
that.   Many  girls  got  to  go  to  Europe  and  elsewhere.   They  tried  to 
develop  girls  so  that  they  had  an  international  point  of  view,  and 
they  tried  very  hard  to  have  integrated  troors. 

When  I  was  in  Europe,  a  cousin  of  my  husband's  was  very  active 
in  the  Girl  Scout  movement  there,  and  their  emphasis  was  completely 
different.   There  were  only  Jewish  groups  or  Catholic  groups  or  other 
kind  of  groups.   They  were  organized  separately.   A  Jewish  group  was 
entirely  Jewish,  and  that  was  contrary  to  our  feeling. 

Glaser:  Was  there  always  integration  in  San  Francisco,  or  was  this  a  post- 
World  War  II  development? 

Stone:   It  was  mostly  post-World  War  II,  because  there  weren't  many  blacks 
in  San  Francisco  prior  to  World  War  II.   The  shipyards  brought  them 
in.   All  through  school  I  can't  remember  ever  having  a  black  girl  or 
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Stone:    boy  in  ray  class.   But  during  World  War  II,  the  industries  brought 
them,  and  whan  the  World  War  ended  there  weren't  jobs,  but  they 
stayed.   And  that  caused  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  we've  had  here. 
Many  people  have  been  without  jobs  for  two  generations.   It's  a  very 
sad  thing. 

People  came  out  here  because  they  heard  there  were  jobs.  And 
there  were  good  jobs  and  it  was  fine.  It's  a  pity  that  we  have  to 
have  war  to  have  full  employment. 

Glaser:   My  impression  is  that  the  Girl  Scout  movement  is  supported  by  and 
directed  to  the  middle  class  girl.   Is  this  a  correct  impression? 

Stone:    Well,  it  was.   But  since  World  War  II,  it  has  been  much  more  active 
in  the  poorer  districts. 

Of  course  we  had  wonderful  troops  at  Shriners'  Hospital  and  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  where  they  had  girls  who  were  in 
the  beginning  of  delinquency.   We  had  a  wonderful  woman  named  Mrs. 
Henry  P.  Hauser  who  organized  these  troops,  and  they  did  marvelous 
things. 

I  went  out  a  couple  of  times  to  the  troop  at  Shriners'  Hospital, 
and  if  you  could  see  these  children  who  were  making  things  for 
Christmas  or  for  holidays  in  bed.   And  they  gave  the  Girl  Scout 
promise  while  in  bed  or  in  wheelchairs.   It  was  a  marvelous  thing. 
It  was  inspiring  and  really  brought  out  sympathy  and  admiration.   It 
was  a  wonderful  organization  in  that  way. 

Glaser:   What  was  the  emphasis  of  the  program  while  you  were  president? 

Stone:    One  thing,  we  had  a  big  national  convention,  and  that  was  a  very 
exciting  thing.   Women  from  all  over,  and  many  foreign  women. 

The  program  emphasis  was  to  get  more  women  from  minority  groups 
to  take  troops,  and  to  have  more  children  from  deprived  areas,  and 
to  make  it  a  more  universal  organization.   Also  to  interest  the  girls 
in  all  the  things  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  small  things  that  they 
did,  to  have  them  get  a  worldwide  picture. 

The  greatest  thing  was  some  of  the  women  who  were  in  it.   That 
was  une  greatest  thing  for  me.   There  was  a  woman  who  was  in  her 
eighties  then  who  seemed  terribly  old,  and  this  was  Mrs.  Sherer, 
Angelita  Sherer,  and  she  would  go  to  all  the  big  men  in  the  community 
and  get  money  from  them.   There  wasn't  anybody  she  wouldn't  ask. 
She  was  a  little  woman  full  of  fire.   She  was  a  real  San  Franciscan, 
and  people  knew  her,  and  she  was  able  to  get  great  donations. 
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Stone:    We  had  wonderful  camps  where  the  girls  went.   Many  of  San  Francisco 
girls  had  never  had  experiences  like  that.   They  rode  horseback 
and  all  sorts  of  things — learned  woodsmanship.   There  was  a  marvel 
ous  woman,  Janet  Nickelsburg,  who  has  brought  nature  to  more 
children  in  this  city.   She's  founded  a  place  out  at  the  aquarium 
where  children  can  go  and  handle  fish  and  small  sea  animals.   She 
used  to  go  to  camp  and  teach  children  about  nature.   [interruption] 

Glaser:   Were  you  ever  involved  in  the  camping  program? 

Stone:    No.   I  was  up  at  Sugar  Pine,  which  was  a  marvelous  place  in  the 
Sierras,  and  naturally  I  went  to  the  day  camp,  which  was  a  great 
place.   It  was  given  by  the  Bothins.   Girls  could  go  over  there  for 
overnights  or  for  day  camps. 

Glaser:   That  was  in  Marin  County? 

Stone:    Marin  County.  And  then  we  had  a  day  camp  at  Lake  Merced.   That 

belonged  to  the  city,  and  all  the  troops  used  it.   It  was  a  great 
place.   They  could  do  all  kind  of  things  out  there.   We  had  a  troop 
at  the  Gough  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Children's  Hospital  and 
the  Sunshine  School,  which  is  a  school  for  children  who  have  handi 
caps  . 

Then  on  Clay  and  Mason  we  used  to  have  a  place  called  Friendly 
Garden  that  we  rented.   A  man  named  Julius  Oppenheimer,  who  was  on 
the  Rosenberg  Foundation  board,  used  to  watch  the  Girl  Scouts  out  of 
his  back  window.  He  was  an  invalid  for  quite  a  while,  and  lived  in 
one  of  those  big  Sacramento  apartment  houses.   Evidently  he  owned 
the  Friendly  Garden  property,  and  he  willed  it  in  1939  to  the  Girl 
Scouts.   It  was  a  great  place.   It  was  equipped  with  stoves.   They 
had  dinners  there,  and  they  had  parties  there. 

Glaser:  Was  this  an  open  piece  of  land  or  was  it  a  structure? 

Stone:   No,  it  was  a  house.   It  had  meeting  rooms,  and  they  fixed  it  over. 

The  women  got  a  lot  of  wealthy  people  to  contribute.   An 
attorney  nemed  Edward  Hohfelt  got  a  lot  of  people  to  give  and  to  will 
money  to  Girl  Scouts.   The  Rosenberg  Foundation  gave  four  thousand 
dollars,  which  in  those  days  you  could  do  something  with,  for  Camp 
Sugar  Pine.   The  Kendricks  gave.   They  had  a  son  who  was  killed  in 
the  war,  and  Sugar  Pine  Tree  was  dedicated  to  his  memory.   The 
Community  Chest  gave  money.   The  Mildred  Anna  Williams  Fund  has 
given  money.   The  Girl  Scouts  was  really  an  exciting  thing  to  be 
connected  with.   I  went  to  a  national  convention  in  Philadelphia, 
which  was  very  inspirational,  people  from  all  over. 

Glaser:  Were  you  an  officer  then? 
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Stone:    Yes,  I  was.   Mrs.  Frederick  Hirschler,  president  of  the  Oakland 

chapter,  presided  at  the  national  convention.   She  now  lives  with 
her  daughter  in  Chapel  Hill  or  one  of  the  college  towns  in  the  East. 
She  was  very  active  in  the  Girl  Scout  national  scene. 

Glaser:   What  was  the  relationship  between  the  national  council  and  the  San 
Francisco  council?   Did  they  give  you  any  direction  or  support? 

Stone:    Oh,  yes,  it  was  good,  but  they  did  not  control  us.   We  went  along 

with  them.   There  were  people  who  were  commissioners.   Down  in  Palo 
Alto  there  was  a  woman  named  Val  Stark  who  was  one.  She  was  in  charge 
of  the  Northern  California  district  and  Miss  Smith's  superior. 
We  had  such  high-powered  women.   We  had  some  of  the  best  women 
in  the  city,  people  like  Mrs.  Charles  Kendrick  and  Mrs.  George 
Applegarth,  Lucille  Bush.   Mrs.  Kwong  and  her  sister-in-law,  who  is 
married  to  Dr.  Collin  Dong,  who  is  an  arthritis  specialist. 

The  Dongs  are  a  Chinese  family.   The  children  were  born  in 
Watsonville.   I  think  they  had  eight  children,  seven  of  whom  were 
doctors.   One  of  them  is  one  of  the  top  ophthalmologists  in  the 
state.   She  lives  in  Salinas.   One  is  a  children's  dentist.   My 
friend  Hattie  Kwong,  who  was  a  Dong,  and  who  was  treasurer  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  while  I  was  president,  is  a  brilliant  woman.   She's  a 
bridge  expert  and  was  a  court  reporter.   She  never  had  children  of 
her  own,  but  raised  Mr.  Kwong 's  children,  and  they  all  adore  her. 

It  was  intimacies  like  that  that  made  the  Girl  Scouts  such  a 
rewarding  experience  for  me. 

Glaser:   Did  any  of  the  relationships  that  you  developed  with  women  in  the 

Girl  Scouts  carry  over  to  other  organizations?  Was  there  a  support 
group  that  moved  along  together  to  different  organizations? 

Stone:    No,  not  as  such.   Lucille  Bush  and  I  were  interested  in  Temple 

Emanu-El  and  in  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  things  like  that. 

H 

Glaser:   I  would  like  to  go  back  just  a  bit  to  the  relationship  between  the 
national  council  and  the  local.   I  assume  that  you  had  to  send  a 
percentage  of  your  dues  to  the  national  for  their  support. 

Stone:    I  don't  remember.   I  don't  have  much  to  do  with  finance,  I  don't 
like  it.   I  tend  to  ignore  it,  which  is  kind  of  dumb,  except  when 
the  national  organizations  ask  for  too  much,  as  I  think  they  do 
sometimes.   Then  I  rebel.   I  appeared  before  the  Community  Chest  at 
one  time  to  protest  that  the  Campfire  Girls  were  getting  a  larger 
proportion  than  we  were,  and  this  didn't  seem  fair.   I  don't  know 
how  far  I  got.   I  can't  remember  the  result,  except  that  I  remember 
I  was  very  angry.   [laughs]   [interruption] 
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Stone:  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  husband  was  very  supportive.  He  was 
very  helpful  in  the  Girl  Scouts.  He  came  along  to  many  meetings 
and  was  interested  and  was  very  supportive. 

Glaser:   Was  it  usual  that  husbands  took  part  in  the  Girl  Scout  activities? 

Stone:   Oh,  yes.  There  was  just  one  anecdote  I  don't  want  to  forget  to  tell 
you.   You  were  asking  before  about  collecting  for  the  Community 
Chest.   This  was  a  Girl  Scout  project.  Each  organization  had  to 
provide  volunteers  for  the  Community  Chest.   At  this  time  I  was 
working  with  Rose  Wilson,  who  was  a  very  dedicated  Catholic  and  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine.   We  had  all  the  stores  from  20th  to  30th 
on  Geary  Street,  or  some  such,  and  we  had  done  pretty  well.   I  had 
my  collection  money  in  an  envelope.   We  had  parked  near  the  begin 
ning  of  our  route.   At  the  end  of  the  route,  we  were  supposed  to 
take  our  money  to  the  Bank  of  America  that  was,  I  think,  on  32nd  and 
Balboa. 

It  was  a  very  rainy  day,  and  after  going  to  all  these  places, 
I  had  about  a  hundred  twenty  dollars  in  cash  in  my  envelope.   We 
got  to  the  bank  where  we  were  to  turn  in  our  money,  and  my  envelope 
was  gone.   I'd  lost  it.   In  those  days  a  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
was  a  lot  of  money,  and  I  felt  crushed. 

I  said  to  Rose,  "What  should  I  do?" 

She  said,  "Pray  to  St.  Jude."   So  I  prayed  to  St.  Jude,  he's 
the  saint  of  lost  causes.   Then  she  said,  "Let's  go  back." 

So  we  went  back  to  where  the  car  was  parked,  and  there  in  a 
puddle,  right  in  the  gutter,  was  my  envelope  intact  with  all  the 
money  in  it.  You  can  imagine  how  happy  I  was  [laughs]. 

I  said,  "What  I  can  I  do  for  St.  Jude?" 

She  said,  "We  can  go  down  and  light  a  candle." 

So  we  went  to  the  church  on  Turk  or  Ellis.   I  bought  a  couple 
of  candles,  and  she  said,  "If  you  don't  light  them,  then  they  can 
sell  them  again."   So  I  didn't  light  them,  and  I  think  that  was  the 
nearest  I  came  to  being  a  Catholic,  [laughter] 

Glaser:  I  don't  quite  understand  about  not  lighting  them.   Are  they  just  as 
effective  an  offering  when  not  lit? 

Stone:   [laughs]   I  guess  so.   I  don't  know,  but  we  often  laughed  about  that, 
[interruption] 
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Chairman,  JACKIE  Foster  Care,  1958-1959 


Glaser:   Can  you  tell  me  how  JACKIE  Foster  Care  started? 

Stone:    I  wasn't  in  on  the  starting,  but  I  remember  hearing  about  it.   We 
had  many  children  at  the  Youth  Guidance  Center  that  shouldn't  have 
been  there.   They  were  not  delinquent.   They  were  neglected.   It 
was  a  very  bad  arrangement  to  have  them  with  the  delinquent  children, 
some  of  whom  were  older  and  a  bad  influence  on  the  youngsters  who 
were  there.   And  many  children  were  at  the  center  who  had  sick 
mothers,  or  mothers  and  fathers  who  were  separated  and  couldn't 
keep  them,  or  parents  who  died,  so  there  was  no  place  for  them  to 
go- 

I'm  not  sure  exactly  how  JACKIE  was  founded.   I  think  Mrs.  Bush 
was  one  of  the  people  on  this  original  idea  of  Catholic,  Jewish  and 
Protestant  organizations  trying  to  find  foster  homes  for  children. 
Father  James  Murray  was  one  of  the  founders ,  and  he  was  a  very  vital 
man.   He  was  particularly  interested  because  there  were  so  many 
homeless  Catholic  children.   The  idea  that  children  were  better  off 
in  a  home  than  in  an  institution,  and  to  find  the  best  foster  home, 
was  a  project  that  all  the  religions  and  all  the  organizations 
agreed  upon.   They  tried  to  find  a  name,  and  Father  Murray  was  the 
one  that  decided  on  JACKIE.   I  think  it's  an  acronym  that's  really 
very  interesting.   It's  "Joint  Action  for  the  Care  of  Kiddies,  an 
Interdenominational  Effort."  That's  what  it  was. 

We  tried  in  every  way,  through  newspaper  ads,  through  speaking, 
through  all  sorts  of  ways,  to  find  people  who  would  take  children 
into  their  homes.   There  was  a  staff  from  each  of  the  agencies  that 
went  out  to  investigate  homes.   They  tried  to  put  children  into  the 
homes  of  religions  from  which  they  came.   A  Catholic  child  was 
always  put  into  a  Catholic  home,  or  as  much  as  possible.   Money 
was  paid  for  the  keep  of  the  child,  but  it  was  never  enough.   It 
was  enough  to  pay,  maybe,  for  food  and  clothes,  but  never  enough 
that  anybody  would  do  it  for  the  profit.   People  did  it  only  because 
they  wanted  to  help  or  to  have  another  child.   Some  people  may  have 
made  some  small  amount,  but  it  was  not  a  way  of  earning  a  living. 

Glaser:  Were  these  homes  supervised? 

Stone:  Yes. 

Glaser:  Were  they  inspected  regularly  to  see  how  the  child  was  doing? 

Stone:  Yes. 
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Glaser:   Was  this  the  function  of  the  different  agencies? 

• 

Stone:    Not  volunteers.   This  was  always  done  by  the  professionals. 

There  was  a  marvelous  woman  who  did  publicity.   I  think  she's 
still  working.   Her  name  was  Mary  Tobin.   She  was  employed  by  the 
Catholic  Social  Service.   She  really  had  a  flair  for  publicity,  and 
she  would  write  these  heart-rending  stories,  which  appeared  regularly 
in  the  papers.   I  have  to  find  out  if  she  is  still  working.   She  and 
I  became  very  good  friends,  because  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
publicity  and  that  sort  of  thing.   JACKIE  was  very  well  thought  of. 
In  fact,  the  whole  police  department  helped,  because  they  realized 
what  a  fine  thing  this  was.   I  got  to  be  very  fond  of  Police  Chief 
Thomas  Cahill.   He  had  such  a  broad  vision  of  things.   I  remember 
we  sat  together  at  one  luncheon,  and  I  went  away  with  a  real  affec 
tion  for  him.   [interruption] 

Glaser:   Was  the  Youth  Guidance  Center  a  city-run  institution? 
Stone:   Yes.   They're  still  here.   Juvenile  Hall,  you  know. 

Glaser:   And  making  up  JACKIE  was  the  Catholic  Social  Service,  Homewood 
Terrace  and  Edgewood? 

Stone:  Yes. 

Glaser:  Now  Edgewood  would  be  the — 

Stone:  Protestant. 

Glaser:  Plus  the  Public  Welfare  Department. 

Stone:  Yes. 

Glaser:  Was  it  Mrs.  Bush  that  got  you  interested  in  JACKIE? 

Stone:    The  whole  thing  appealed  to  me,  and  I  don't  remember  who  asked  me. 

I  had  a  number  of  friends  who  were  interested  in  JACKIE,  Mrs.  [Harold 
A.]  Berliner  and  Mrs.  [John]  Gorf inkel . 

Glaser:   How  was  JACKIE  financed? 

Stone:    I  think  each  of  the  agencies  gave  a  certain  amount,  and  also  I  think 
the  Community  Chest  and  the  welfare  departments.   We  had  an  appreci 
ation  party  for  the  foster  parents  that  was  always  helpful.   Also 
it  was  a  party  to  enlist  prospective  JACKIE  parents. 

Glaser:   If  each  of  the  agencies  inspected  homes,  did  they  pay  the  staff 
person  doing  the  inspecting,  rather  than  JACKIE? 
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Stone:    Yes. 

Glaser:  Was  the  only  expense  incurred  by  JACKIE  the  cost  of  the  office  staff? 

Stone:   Yes.   I  think  there  was  one  professional,  because  it  had  to  be 
organized  and  timed,  proportioned  and  that  sort  of  thing.   We 
volunteers  had  the  office  staffed  all  the  time.   We  stayed  in  the 
office,  phoned  people.   As  a  JACKIE  volunteer,  I  was  in  the  office. 
I  answered  calls  and  I  placed  calls.   If  I  heard  that  a  certain 
church  had  some  people  who  were  willing  to  take  children,  I  got  in 
touch  with  them  and  explained  how  it  worked.   That's  what  JACKIE 
volunteers  did. 

Glaser:   What  kinds  of  women  volunteered  for  JACKIE? 


Stone: 


Glaser: 


Stone: 


Glaser: 


Some  women  volunteered  who  were  foster  mothers,  some  who  were  members 
of  the  JACKIE  committee.   That's  what  a  lot  of  them  did.   We  needed 
people  like  that,  people  who  could  get  notices  in  church  bulletins 
and  talk  to  parents.   I  gave  a  talk  before  a  temple.   Everybody  who 
was  on  JACKIE  tried  to  give  it  publicity  as  much  as  possible.   We 
had  JACKIE  parents  on  television  and  that  sort  of  thing. 


What  was  the  thrust  of  the  board's  responsibility? 
functions? 


What  were  its 


The  functions  of  the  board,  as  I  remember  it,  were  to  publicize  and 
keep  JACKIE  going.   [interruption] 

We  were  talking  about  how  the  board  of  JACKIE,  the  committee, 
functioned. 


Stone:   There  were  men  on  the  board.   Rabbi  Voorsanger  was  on  the  board  and 
Charlie  Weinshank  and  Father  Dunn.   The  board  was  a  very  representa 
tive  group. 

Glaser:   Was  the  board  composed  of  professional  staff  people  from  the  different 
agencies  plus  volunteers? 

Stone:   Right.   I  don't  remember  if  there  were  professional  staff  from  every 
body,  but  I  remember  Libby  Pfau,  who  was  a  volunteer  from  Edgewood — 
and  Mrs.  Gregory  Stout.   Jean  Jacobs  [Mrs.  Tevis]  got  her  start 
doing  this.   She  later  became  very  active  in  the  juvenile  court 
situation  and  was  named  as  one  of  the  ten  most  prominent  national 
women.   Dr.  Wu  was  from  the  Chinese  community,  and  Mrs.  Cobb  from 
the  black  community.   It  was  a  high-level  group;  it  was  very,  very 
good. 

Glaser:  How  did  the  board  function  vis-a-vis  the  professional  staff  and  their 
functions? 
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MARK  "JACKIE"  BIRTHDAY 

Mrs.  Lucien  Lehman,  Edward  Everett  Horton, 

Police  Chief  Tom  Cahill 


C.ll-Bulletln  Phmo. nph 


JACKIE  Is  10 


Old  Today 


San  Francisco's  JA 
Jie  interdenom inational 
igency  which  helps  find  fos 
ter  homes  for  homeless  chil 
dren,  is  10  years  old  today. 

But  the  candles  on  the 
cake,  according  to  Police 
Chief  Thomas  Cahill,  repre 
sent  more  than  good  wishes. 

Speaking  at  the  JACKIE 
birthday  luncheon  yesterday 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  Ca- 
,hill  likened  the  agency's 
work  to  the  Irish  custom 
"where  we  placed  candles  in 
the  window  on  Christmas 
Eve  so  that  a  lost  and  lonely 


'.wayfarer  could  find  a  home 
for  the  night. 

"Right  now  .  there  are  81 
children  here  looking  for  a 
light  in  the  window  of  a 
home,"  he  said. 

Describing  JACKIE 's  ef 
forts  to  find  "candles"  for 
these  children,  he  added: 

"I  subscribe  very  m  i  1  i- 
tantly  to  crime  prevention 
and  the  work  you  are  doing 
is  crime  prevention  at  its 
very  best."  " 


San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
April  8,  1959 


Some  260  persons  present 
at  the  luncheon  also  heard 
a  testimonial  for  Father 
James  Murray,  credited 
with  founding  the  «rganiza- 
tion  in  1949. 

"There  will  always  be  a 
need  for  JACKIE  as  long  as 
there  is  one  neglected  child 
who  needs  a  foster  home," 
said  Father  Murray,  in  ac 
cepting  the  document  signed 
by  JACKIE  children. 

Other  guests  included 
actsr  Edward  Everett  Hor 
ton  and  Mayor  Christopher, 
who  lauded  the  organization 
as  exemplifying  the  spirit  of 
St.  Francis." 

Mrs.  Lucien  Lehmann, 
chairman  of  the  agency,  pre 
sided  pver  the  luncheon. 
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Stone:   The  professional  staff  brought  their  problems.   For  instance,  Mrs. 
Cobb,  the  black  representative,  might  say,  "We  have  terrible 
difficulty  in  placing  black  children  in  homes."  And  the  board 
would  try  to  see  if  there  was  something  we  could  do.   For  instance, 
we  had  a  luncheon  where  we  invited  black  foster  mothers  to  come  and 
bring  two  or  three  people  that  they  knew.   And  we  had  speakers  to 
talk  about  how  JACKIE  functioned  and  how  they  would  be  helped  by 
professionals  and  how  they  could  interest  other  people.   That's  the 
sort  of  thing  that  we  did,  the  sort  of  thing  that  professionals 
couldn't  do.   They  couldn't  get  women  in  the  community  involved. 

There  was  a  speaker's  bureau,  and  I  spoke  to  many,  many  PTAs 
and  got  people  interested,  I  hope.   It  was  a  matter  of  publicity. 
There  were  people  in  the  communities  who  could  and  would  do  it  if 
they  knew  about  it  and  knew  that  it  wouldn't  cost  them  anything. 
The  idea  was  that  while  they  wouldn't  make  any  money,  there  wouldn't 
be  added  expense. 

Glaser:   So  the  main  function  of  the  JACKIE  committee  was  to  secure  more 
foster  homes? 


Stone: 
Glaser: 

Stone: 


Glaser: 


Right,  that  was  the  main  thing.   That  was  their  thing. 

Then  there  was  no  real  guidance  given  to  the  different  agencies 
that  made  up  JACKIE  or  to  their  professional  workers? 

Well,  the  volunteers  weren't  equipped  to  give  supervision.   For 
instance,  if  you  came  and  said  you  were  willing  to  be  a  foster 
parent  and  you  were  Jewish,  the  representative  from  the  Jewish 
agency  would  come  to  interview  you,  because  we  couldn't  accept 
everybody.   I  mean,  supposing  somebody  wanted  a  foster  child  and 
she  had  a  husband  who  had  been  accused  of  rape  or  something  like 
that.   This  was  not  a  fit  home.  We  had  to  be  very  careful.   That's 
why  the  volunteers  did  nothing  but  recruitment.   The  professionals 
had  to  decide  whether  a  home  was  suitable.   The  world  being  what  it 
is,  sometimes  there  were  people  without  the  best  motives.   This  did 
not  happen  very  much,  but  it  could  have  happened.   And  we  had  to  be 
very,  very  careful. 


The  JACKIE  minutes  note  that 
made  contributions. 


the  California  Jockey  Club  Foundation 
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Stone:   Yes,  California  Jockey  Club  was  very  generous.   I  remember  they 

gave  to  Girl  Scouts,  too.   They  had  a  fund,  and  every  organization 
who  wanted  a  donation  petitioned  them,  and  we  wrote  every  year. 
They  had  a  committee  that  decided  which  was  the  most  worthy.   It  was 
a  most  generous  organization.   Sometimes  we  got   funds  from  various 
organizations,  sometimes  we  didn't. 

Glaser:   Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  the  California  Jockey  Club? 

Stone:    It  was  an  organization  of  the  racehorse  people,  people  that  ran  the 
horseraces.   They  gave  part  of  their  profits  to  charity,  and  they 
were  most  generous.   That  was  another  job  the  volunteers  had,  of 
finding  places  to  help  finance,  because  everything  is  costly. 

Glaser:   Kathleen  Norris  was  on  the  JACKIE  board.   Did  you  know  her? 
Stone:   No. 

Glaser:   Did  you  know  Amy  Steinhart  Braden?   She  started  out  in  1913  working 
for  the  state  Board  of  Control  as  an  agent  for  dependent  children. 

Stone:   Yes,  she  was  a  remarkable  woman. 

Glaser:   Did  she  have  anything  to  do  with  JACKIE,  or  had  she  retired  by  then? 

Stone:    I  don't  remember  her  at  all  on  JACKIE.   I  knew  her  later  in  life. 
She  belonged  to  a  club  that  I  belonged  to. 

Glaser:   You  were  chairman  of  JACKIE  from  1958  to  '59.   Did  you  continue  to 
work  after  your  term  was  over  ? 

Stone:   Yes. 

Glaser:   About  how  long  have  you  been  interested  in  JACKIE? 

Stone:   As  long  as  I've  known,  I've  been  interested,  but  I  don't  remember  how 
long  I  was  active. 

We  had  a  lot  of  parties  with  foster  parents.   We  tried  to  give 
them  the  feeling  that  they  were  helping,  not  only  raising  the 
children,  but  getting  other  parents  involved.   And  we  gave  awards 
to  foster  parents.   Some  of  them  had  many,  many  children  over  the 
years.   Some  of  them,  older  people  that  had  children  and  missed  their 
own  children,  brought  up  children.   There  were  some'  marvelous  parents. 
And  we  always  had  very  good  publicity  for  this. 

Glaser:   Were  you  able  to  tap  the  black  community  for  volunteers,  aside  from 
the  foster  parents? 
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SHARING  HONORS  with  Mrs.  Lucien 
Lehmann  (center),  chairman,  in  cut 
ting  JACKIE'S  10th  birthday  cake, 

•vF.  c .".-.-.     •••**" 


were  -Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Poulsen, 
parents  of  four  and  foster  parents  of 
three.  Poulsen  is  a  city  street  cleaner. 

— Asjociated  Press  Wlrephoto. 

' 


300  JACKIE  Parents  Honored 
At  10th  Anniversary  Luncheon 


Almost  300  foster  parents 
shared  honors  with  civic  lead 
ers  yesterday  at  a  luncheon 
celebrating  the  10th  anni- 
versary  of  JACKIE. 

Chief  of  Police  Thomas  J. 
Cahill  praised  the  parents 
•'for  providing  peace  and  se 
curity  and  love"  to  children 
from  broken  homes. 

"The  work  you  do  is  wel 
fare  and  crime  prevention  at 
its  best,"  he  said. 

The  luncheon  at  the  Fair 
mont  Hotel  was  also  a  tribute 
to  Father  James  M.  Murray, 
general  director  of  Catholic 
Charities,  who  originated  the 
foster  child  placement  agency 
in  1949. 


little  TLC  —  tender  loving 
care." 

'-We  need  JACKIE  now  and 
always  win,  as  long  as  one 
neglected  child  lacks  a  foster 
home,"  he  said. 

Further  tribute  to  the  or 
ganization,  which  has  been 
copied  across  the  United 
States,  came  in  a  telegram 


from  Governor  Brown  and  s 
brief  greeting  from  actor  Ed 
ward  Everett  Horton. 

Mrs.  Lucien  Lehmann 
chairman  of  JACKIE,  was 
master  of  ceremonies. 


San   Francisco   Examiner 
April  18,    1959 
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Stone:   Yes,  there  weren't  too  many,  but  we  did  have  some.  We  had  several 
social  workers  and  people  like  Mrs .  Cobb ,  whose  husband  was  the 
principal  of  Emerson  School.   It's  now  the  William  Cobb  School. 
We  had  very  good  publicity. 
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V  JEWISH  AND  GREATER  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 


Jewish  Welfare  Fund 


Glaser:   Before  you  became  the  chairman  of  JACKIE,  you  were  active  in  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  and  I  gather  that  was  even  before  it 
became  a  federation,  when  it  was  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund. 
In  1950  you  were  nominated  to  a  three-year  term  on  the  Welfare  Fund. 
And  again  in  1957.   [interruption]   In  1950,  when  you  were  nominated 
to  a  three-year  term,  was  this  because  of  your  involvement  with 
Mount  Zion  Hospital? 

Stone:    I  guess  so.   I  can't  tell  you,  because  I  don't  remember  being  on 
the  board  of  the  Jewish  Federation. 

Glaser:   In  1952  you  were  vice-chairman  for  the  Welfare  Fund  campaign. 
Stone:   Yes. 

Glaser:   And  this  of  course  was  before  the  Women's  Division  was  established  in  1956. 
What  were  your  functions  as  the  vice-chairman  for  the  campaign?   I 
know  that  you've  told  me  that  you  are  not  very  interested  in  fund- 
raising,  and  yet  to  a  large  extent  your  activities  with  the 
Federation  were  fundraising. 

Stone:   This  is  the  first  year  I  told  them,  "I'm  not  taking  any  names." 
I've  always  taken  names,  I've  been  in  charge  of  groups  doing 
fundraising.   I  think  the  Federation  is  important,  and  I've  always 
worked  on  it.   What  I  like  to  do  is  program,  and  I've  done  programs 
for  their  meetings.   But  I've  always  taken  lists,  too.   And  I 
finally,  after  fifty  years,  have  rebelled.   Last  year  I  had  five 
people  and  I  got  them  all  to  give.   Every  one  of  them  phoned  me  that 
they  had  letters  from  the  Federation  asking  why  didn't  they  give 
after  they'd  given,  and  they  were  very  annoyed.   So  this  year  I'm 
not  going  to  do  it.   But  I  did  it  for  years. 
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Lloyd  W.  Dinkelspiel,  president,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  and 
Sylvia  Lehmann,  chairman,  Women's  Division  campaign  drive,  1957. 
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Glaser: 


Stone: 


Glaser: 


Stone: 

Glaser: 

Stone: 
Glaser: 
Stone: 
Glaser: 


Stone: 


A  major  aspect  of  Federation  fundraising  is  training  the  people  who 
do  the  soliciting,  and  I  wondered  if  you  were  involved? 

Oh,  yes,  I  took  groups  to  the  different  agencies.   We  had  a  program 
once  where  we  visited  the  various  organizations,  the  Hebrew  Home, 
the  Emanu-El  Residence  Club,  Homewood  Terrace,  I've  done  all  of  that. 
I  think  I've  done  everything  for  the  Welfare  Federation. 

In  1956  you  were  director  of  the  program  and  vice-chairman  with  Mrs. 
Morris  Gallas,  and  you  wrote  a  script,  "My  Welfare  Lady"  for  a 
one-day  institute  at  Congregation  Sherith  Israel.   I  think  that  was 
in  February  of  '57. 

I  have  a  script  I  wrote  for  the  Welfare  Federation,  I  saw  it 
upstairs,  a  history  of  the  Federation  agencies.   If  you  want  it,  I'll 
get  it  for  you. 

Was  that  "San  Francisco  Cavalcade*  a  Hundred  Years  of  Fashion  and 
Philanthropy"? 

Yes. 

And  that  was  the  major  fundraiser  in  '57. 

That  was  at  the  Donor  Luncheon,  yes. 

The  Women's  Division  raised  over  seventy-one  thousand  dollars  that 
year.   [interruption] 

When  you  were  on  the  board  in  the  early  fifties,  were  women 
listened  to?  Did  they  have  input? 

Yes,  I  think  so,  but  not  as  much  as  the  men.   I  think  the  women  were 
fairly  quiet.   There  was  great  opposition  to  the  forming  of  the 
Women's  Division.   The  men  felt  that  it  would  take  away  from  the 
men's  gifts.   If  a  man  gave  a  hundred  dollars  (and  in  those  days  it 
was  not  too  bad  a  donation)  he  felt  that  if  his  wife  gave  fifty 
dollars  it  would  take  away  from  his  own  gift  of  fifty  dollars.   The 
idea  was  that  the  woman  should  save  out  of  her  household  money,  out 
of  gifts,  and  give  of  her  own  funds.   Some  women  had  independent 
incomes . 

In  those  days  if  a  woman  gave  more  than  a  thousand  dollars,  her 
contribution  wasn't  credited  to  the  Women's  Division,  it  was  put  in 
the  main  gifts  category.   So  I  used  to  always  give  nine  hundred 
ninety-nine  dollars,  so  that  the  Women's  Division  could  get  credit 
for  it. 


Glaser: 


Mr.  Treguboff  told  me  about  that, 
liberated  women. 


He  said  you  were  one  of  the  first 


*See  appendix. 
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Mrs.  Lehmann  Named  Head 
Of  Women  Division  For 
1957  Welfare  Campaign 

Mrs.  Lucierv  Lehmann,  vice-president  of  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  this  week  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  1957 
Welfare  Fund  campaign. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  Robert  M.  Levison, 
chairman  of  the  Federation's 
Fund-Raising  Committee  and  co 
ordinator'  of  the  1957  Campaign 
Cabinet,  cited  Mrs.  Lehmann's 
wide  background  of  community 
gervlce  as  an-  important  qualifi- 
(-nfjon  for  leadership  of  the 
Wom£n's  Division. 

••\Vi>h  Mrs.  Lehmann's  exten- 

give  affiliations  and  Intimate 

knowledge    °'    clvlc    and    wel' 

fare  work."?"*  ta  well-equipped 

to  assume  the  responsibility  of 

mobilizing   the   support   of   th« 

Jewish    women    ln    *hls    excep 
tionally  critical  campaign,"  he 

said. 

Mrs.  Lehma-*  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  both  Jewish 
and  civic  welfire  activities  for 
many  years.  A  former  president 
of  the  San  Fi'ancisco  Girl  Scout 
Council,  the  Mount  Zion-Maimo- 
nides  Women's  'Auxiliary,  and 
Second  vice-president  and  chair 
man  of  the  Nursing  Committee 
of  Mount  'Zion  Hospital,  she 
also  has  formerly  served  as  a 
member  ot  the'boaid  of  direc 
tors  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund, 
Hebrew  Horr>e  for  the  Aged,  and 
the*  Emanu-Er  Residence  Clnb: 
She  is  presently  serving  as  coun 
cil  member  and  vi£«-chairman  of 
Public  Relations  for  the  Girl 
Scouts,  as  secretary  and  mem 
ber  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  and 
as  member  of  JACKIE  commit 
tee  and  Jewish  Committee  for 
Personal  Service. 


New  Chairman 

Mrs.  Edgar  Goldstine,  left, 
president  of  the  Women's  divi 
sion  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation,  displays  an  exhibit 
of  services  supported  by  the 
Welfare  Fund  campaign  to 
Mrs.  Lucl«n  Lehmann,  newly- 
appointed  chairman  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  th«  1957 
campaign.  Announcement  of 
Mrs.  Lehmann's  appointment 
was  made  earlier  this  week. 
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A  SPECIAL  FEDERATION  FAMILY 

For  a  combination  of  more  than  80  years  Anne  Levision  and  her  mother  Sylvia  Stone 

have  volunteered  their  time  and  efforts  for  Federation  projects. 
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GIFT 


SESSION 
SELF 


BY  LAURIE  BER  M A  N    * 
born  Sylvia  Stofte-and  Her  daughter,  Anne 
-.  M..«w.,,  nave*  worked ,  tirelessly  for  the-'  Jewish  Wefare 

federation  toff  combined  period  spanning  eighty  years. 
\).    "Volunteer  work  is  good  because  you  can  easily  combine 
;  It  with  your  family  life",  says  Sylvia,  who  at  77  is  a  young, 
distinguished,  looking  and  vibrant  woman  who  loves  her 
-JafflUy  and  th*6Wy of  San  Francisco*     »,_-^'»          .> 
4-  Sylvtotlfat  became  Interested' In  Jewish  fcauses  over  fifty 
years  ago-when  stie  taught  at  the  Settlement  House  in  San  . 
Bruno.  While  attending  college  at  UC  Berkeley,  the  Rabbi  at 
Temple  EYnaht£E!  asked  her  to  teach  Sunday  School.  Today, 
^'  she  still  continues  to  serve  as  Program-  Chairwoman  of  the 

Tern  pie  Sisterhood  and  as  a  Temple  docent. ' 

.     Her  other  Jewish  agency  work  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  Jewish  volunteer  ser-  , 
vices:  she  has  served  as  Program  Chairwoman  of  the  San  Francisco  Section  of  the 
.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  played  a  major  role  in  the  revitallzation  of  the 
,  auxiliary  at  Mt.  Zlon  and  served  on  the  Board  of  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged.  She 
'currently  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee.  In 
addition,  Sylvia  has  served  as  President  of  the- San  Francisco  Girt  Scouts  and  on 
the  Boards  of  JACKIE  Foster  Care  and  The  San  Francisco  Senior  Center.-  -  '-.- 

Sylvia's  other  interests  include  writing,  traveling,  and  entertaining.  At  Berkeley, 

'she  served  as  women's  editor  of  the  Dally  Cat  and  during  college  worked  for 

the  Examiner  as  a  reporter.  Graduating  in  1923,  she  worked  for  two- years  as  a 

reporter  on  the  Oakland  Post  Inquirer.   .  i  .:•» 

"I  was  the  oldest  member  of  my  group",  says  Sylvia  of  her  last  visit  to  Israeli 
"but  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  company  —  mostly. young  doctors".  Widowed  twice, 
she  knows  the  importance  of  keeping  busy  and  staying  young  at  heart..Always  on 
the  move,  Sylvia  will  visit  France,  England  and  Switzerland  this  summer  with  her 
dauqhter,  Anne.  '  .  .,.-.  .,-•.-  ^  5 

:     Like  her  mother,  Anne  posses  enormous"  energy  and  a  deep  concern  for  Other  ;: 
people.  Both  she  and  her  husband  are  active  in  Federation,  and  Anne  has  been  a 
JWF  solicitor  for  over  thirty  years.  In  addition  to  raising -her  three  children,  Joan,' 
James,  and  David,  she  has  also  found  time  for  conservation  work  in  the  Bay  Area. 
•v    In  1972,  the  Levlsons  became  foster  parents  to  16  month-old  Marta  Beltran.  Maria 
had  been  sent  to  Stanford  University  Hospital  for  reconstructive  surgery  by  Pro 
ject  Concern  in  Tijuana.  Anne  was  Impressed  with  the  program  and  before  she 
'knew  it,  she  was  caring  for  the  baby  awaiting  surgery.  Over  the  years.  Marta  has 
•  come  back  for  more  surgeries- and  longer  visits.  Now  at  nine  years  old,  she  has  two' 
families:  one  In  Tijuana  and  one  in  the  Bay  Area.  •  •  -  :•'"*• 

{.    The  Levison's  married  daughter,  Joan,  graduated  from  Stanford  University  In 
Religious  Studies  and  Is  working  for  a    publishing  company.    Sylvia  proudly 
displays  a  Haggadah  which  her  granddaughter  had;  lovingly  drawn  for  her  some 
.years  ago  and  talks  about  Joan's  husband,  Ken  Kring,  who  traveled  twice  to  Israel 
|  to  participate  In  the  Maccabean  Decathlon  event.     -.   -  -.--••  s*  <••&{* 

I-    Sylvia's  family  share  her  zest  for  life  and  herdesiretodOmltzvahs  for  other  pec- 
;  pie.  The  community  Is  the  fortunate  beneficiary.. ,  .,«',-., ....V^ .    ...  •'.,  ''".. 
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Stone:    [laughs]   Treg  and  I  are  friends. 


American  Jewish  Committee 
[Interview  6:  November  10,  1982 ]## 


Glaser:   Sylvia,  I  think  we're  toward  the  end  of  our  interviews. 
Stone:    Is  this  the  last? 

Glaser:  I  think  so,  if  we  cover  all  that  remains  to  be  discussed.  I  thought 
we'd  start  with  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  about  when  you  joined 
and  what  you  have  done  with  the  committee. 

Stone:    I  don't  know  when  I  joined.   I  probably  could  find  that  out.   You 
know  about  Focus  on  American  Women? 

Glaser:   I'd  like  you  to  talk  about  that. 
Stone:   Have  you  the  dates  on  that? 

Glaser:   Lila  Rich  said  she  thought  it  was  in  the  late  '50s.  [telephone 
interruption] 

We  were  talking  about  Focus  on  American  Women,  and  I  understand  from 
Lila  Rich  that  this  program  was  started  in  Kansas  City  by  a  Mrs. 
Esther  Brown,  then  somebody  from  San  Francisco  saw  it  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  and  brought  back  the  idea. 

Stone:   Yes. 

Glaser:   Can  you  remember  who  had  seen  it? 

Stone:   No,  I  can't.   The  program  was  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
segments  of  American  women:  Jewish,  Catholic,  Protestant,  black, 
Oriental,  Caucasian,  trying  to  give  people  the  idea  that  in  spite  of 
the  differences,  the  identity  of  American  women  and  their  love  for 
America  was  paramount  in  all  of  them.   I  think  it  lasted  four  or  five 
years . 

Glaser:   From  what  Lila  Rich  said,  I  think  it  lasted  about  ten  years.   Her 
impression  was  that  it  lasted  until  the  women's  movement  became 
strong.   Then  the  interest  shifted  from  combatting  prejudice  to 
opening  things  up  for  women.   Can  you  tell  me  about  the  organization? 
I  understand  that  you  had  a  luncheon  meeting  at  your  home  to  get  it 
started. 
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Stone:   Yes.   I  think  it  was  a  tea,  and  we  invited  people  from  all  over, 

from  PTAs  and  so  forth.  We  talked  about  it  and  told  what  the  purpose 
was  and  the  kinds  of  people  we  wanted. 

Glaser:   Tell  me  about  how  you  got  involved  with  this. 

Stone:    I  was  on  the  AJC  [American  Jewish  Committee]  board,  and  I  had  done 

that  sort  of  thing,  so  they  asked  me.   I  think  it  was  Sally  Kahn,  the 
assistant  executive  director,  that  asked  me  to  help  organize  it.   So 
I  helped  organize  the  panels  and  talked  to  people.   We  had  wonderful 
people  on  it.   Belva  Davis,  the  television  personality,  was  the 
representative  of  the  black  community,  and  then  a  very  talented  and 
attractive  black  woman  named  Lois  Caesar. 

Glaser:   Were  you  and  Sally  Kahn  and  Florence  Graf man  the  leaders  for  this? 

Stone:   We  did  bookings.   I  think  we  sent  notices  to  all  sorts  of  clubs  and 
schools.   The  program  was  all  over  the  Bay  Area.   I  remember  going 
to  Oakland,  to  San  Mateo  and  different  places.   It  was  a  fascinating 
program,  and  lots  of  people  were  touched  by  it. 

Glaser:   Did  you  participate  beyond  organizing  the  original  group? 

Stone:    I  did  chair  it  a  few  times.   I  may  have  filled  in,  but  I  really  was 
more  of  an  executive  for  it  and  helped  get  dates  and  that  sort  of 
thing . 

Glaser:   When  I  talked  to  Sally  Kahn,  I  got  the  impression  that  while  she  was 
one  of  the  organizers,  once  it  got  launched  it  was  not  an  American 
Jewish  Committe  project  or  program. 

Stone:    It  was  sponsored  originally  by  the  AJC,  but  we  didn't  want  it  known 
as  a  Jewish  program  itself,  and  so  it  was  independent.   Jeanne 
McElhatton  was  on  it,  and  the  Catholic  girls  were  great.   I  must  have 
some  notes. 

Glaser:   When  you  became  active  with  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  what  sort 
of  responsibilities  did  you  take  on? 

Stone:    I  did  recruiting  for  members,  and  I  planned  programs  for  women.   I've 
always  liked  program.    I  planned  some  of  their  annual  meetings  and 
tried  to  present  an  understanding  of  what  the  American  Jewish  Com 
mittee  does  for  the  community.   I  went  on  several  conventions  out 
of  state.   I  know  I  worked  with  whatever  was  going  on. 

Glaser:   What  made  you  choose  to  join  the  American  Jewish  Committee? 
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PEAR  SYLVIA: 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  yOUR  VERY  SPECIAL  BIRTHVAY t  IT  IS 
WITH  UNBOUNVING  PLEASURE  THAT  THE  OFFICERS  ANV  BOARV 
EXPRESS  THE  JOY  IT  IS  FOR  ALL  OF  US  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
JEWISH  COMMITTEE  TO  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SERVE 
ANV  SHARE  SIGNIFICANT  PARTS  OF  OUR  LIVES  WITH  VOU. 

WITH  YOUR  USUAL  GRACIOUSNESS  ANV  MOVESTY ,  YOU  SPEAK  OF 
THOSE  yOU  HAVE  WORKED  WITH  AS  HAVING  ENRICHEV  YOUR  LIFE. 
BUT  By  yOUR  VEVICATION  TO  YOUR  FAMILy,  yOUR  PEOPLE,  yOUR 
COMMUNITY  ANV  THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  COMMITTEE,  YOU  HAVE 
VEMONSTRATEV  THAT  THE  GETTING  OF  THAT  ENRICHMENT  IS  THE 
GIVING. 

LIKE  THE  TRUE  WOMAN  OF  VALOR  THAT  YOU  ARE,  YOU  HAVE  - 
ALWAYS  "OPENETH  YUUK  MOUTH  WITH  WISVOM,"  ANV  THE  "LAW 
OF  KINVNESS"  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  ON  YOUR  TONGUE. 

ALTHOUGH  YOUR  "PRICE  IS  PAR  ABOVE  RUBIES,"  WE  HOPE  yOU 
WILL  ACCEPT  THIS  MOPEST  TRIBUTE  --  THIS  KEEPSAKE  --  TO 
RECORV  ALL  THE  LOVELY  MEMORIES  OF  THAT  SPECIAL  BIRTHPAy.- 
THE  MESSAGES,  THE  CARPS,  THE  TELEGRAMS  ANV  THE  OTHER 
MEMENTOS  OF  ALL  THOSE  WHO  "RISE  UP  TO  CALL  yOU  8LESSEP." 


CHAIRMAN 
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THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  COMMITTEE 


JUNE  22,  79*2 


:RCE   FOOS,  Chairman       •       JOSEPH   B.  DURRA,  RICHARD   J.  SIDEMAN,  STEVEN   L.  SWIG,  Vice  Chairmen       •       RUTH   KAY   DEBS.  Seer 
(IARD  1.  JAEGER.  Treasurer       •       ERNEST  H.  WEINER,  Bay  Area  Director       •       LINDA  S.  BIRNBAUM,  Assistant  Area  Director. 

I'd  of  Directors:  Basil  Anderman,  Martin  R.  Aufhauser,  Myra  Berkowitz,  Sue  V.  Bransten,  Andrew  M.  Colvin,  Kenneth  |.  Colvin,  Frederick  ). 
»''rt  B.  Friend,  Ernest  Glaser,  Richard  B.  Glickman,  David  B.  Gold,  Lawrence  Goldberg.  Richard  N.  Goldman,  Frances  D.  Green.  Carolyn  Ha 
>''rt  A.   Huret,  Barbara  Isackson,  Geoffrey  G.  Kalmanson,  Samuel  A.  Ladar.  Judge  Henry  B.  Lasky,  Bettie  S.  Laven.  David  M    Livingston.  Dr. 
•1  Stuart  G.  Moldaw,  Judith  Moss,  Carl  Pearlstein,  Irving  Rabin,  Lila  S.  Rich,  Barbara  S.  Rogers,  Richard  M    Rosenberg.  Madeleine  Haai 
'  F.  Sampson,  Bernice  S.  Scharlach,  Robert  E.  Sinton,  Harold    S.  Stein.  Jr.,  Elliot  Steinberg.  John  H.  Steinhart,  MeKin  M.  Swig,  Donald 
«W.  Waldman,  Rabbi  Martin  S.  Weiner,  Arthur  B.  Zimmerman. 

csory  Board:  Edgar  Sinton,  Chairman;  Ezra  M.  Battat,  Edward  Bransten,  Jerome  W.  Grenley.  Louis  H.  Heilbron,  Samuel  I.  Jacobs.  S   Marshall  I 
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SYLVIA  L.  STONE  RECEIVES  SPECIAL  ACCLAIM 

Sideman  Gets  AJ  Committee  Leadership  Award 


Special  recognition  was  bestow 
ed  upon  (wo  leaders  of  lha  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Chapter  of  the 
American  Jewuh  Committee  it  iu 
37th  annual  meeting  held  at  The 
Press  Club  Of  5«n  Francisco. 

Sylvia  L.  SUIIM.  long-time 
Chapter  Board  member  and  com 
munity  loader,  and  Richard 
Sideman.  *ic«-*:h airman  of  the 
Chapter  were  honored.  Sidiman 
was  presented  tha  1902  Lloyd  R. 
Sankowtch  Leadership  Award. 

In  making  the  award  ol  a  "keep- 
iaka"  book.  Chapter  Chairman 
•  «ori(«  Foot  described  Mn.  Ston* 
aa  "the  unique  pcnon  who  has 
enriched  ugaificani  parts  of  the 


Oavtd  L.  Livingston,  cnairman 
ol  AJCommlttae's  1982 
Leadefahlp  Development  and 
Nominating  Committee,  offer* 
new  nominees  for  election  for 
•ho  Chapter's  Board  gf 


..       - 
r>«  of  countless  OMO  and  woman 

ol  the  American  Jewish  Commine* 

and  in  tb»  total  community.  Sb*taJ 
truly  •  Jeiervedly-heraldea: 
•Woman  of  Valor'  *nd~aa  laspiri-  - 
tiott  whoet  coann.  wit.  iasijjfrt  and 
love  capture*  as  ail." 

Sldanun*  wh.  also  same:  aa 
chur«*«  of  UM  Chapter's  Ufai. 
A  dniory  Committee,  t>  *  yraa'aaM  ' 
'  of  the  AJCs  Blaunem  Laadanh* 
d  active  on  aumen«a 
and    proframs.    Th« 


Sankowich  award  is  • 
trihute  to  one  of  the  chapter'! 
rounder  officers  who  died  tragical 
ly  m  1978.  It  is  given  to  a  kader 
who  "best  eiampllftes  the 
remarkable  qualities  of  commit 
ment.  leadership  aod  potential  for 
future  iciuevcmeati  in  both  the 
American  J*wuh  CoaiinitVH  and 
the  community  which  are  Uoyd 
SaokowKh's  legacy."  A  Sao  Fran 
cisco  attorney,  Stdeauui  wu  laud 
ed  humorously  by  Chairmaa  Poo* 
"lor  bringing  eicluim  danncooa 
to  our  chapter  as  tb*  Inerter  of  tatr 
ooJy  »il-J«wiin  moontatn>cllmbuif 
team  to  Kale  Mouat  Rauuarl' 

la  his  review  of  th«  chapter's 
program  fii^nimtm  ol  UM  past 
y«ar.  Chairman  Fooa.unf>*4  out 
icuvuioi  and  profccti  witfa  th« 
media  ud  m  ujr»4»  *ff*ws.  Ha  . 
also  underscored  '.he  work  of  the 
loterreligious  Affairs  Commitue 
and  its  efforts  to  build  coaiiuoos 
wiin  evangclkal  Christians  who 
an  committed  to  combating  anti- 
Semitism  and  to  supporting  Israel. 
Other  chapter  prof/aau  which, 
Fooa  deacribwt  as  "^oiquelT  effec 
tive  in  educating  both  the  J«wish 
and  general  communiriea,  "  in 
cluded  the  Inquiry/  Forum  lecture- 
discusiton  programs,  the  energy 
task  force  programs  and  (he 
te  nn  nars  of  the  chapter'  I 
Women'*  Issues  ComnMat. 

David  M.  Livingston,  chairman 
of  the  chapter1!  Nominating  and 
Leadership  Development  Commu 
te*  introduced  three  new  nominees 
«bo  were  unanlmoualy  elected  to 
tna  chaptar  board.  They  an  Paul 
S.  Abramovitx.  ^ffrnT*  Leffertt 

.  tad  WiUiaat  E.  G.  Jtotaouao. 
Paal     chapter     caainaaa     and  - 
diatinguiaiwd  caauaiiaitT  leader. 
Sa»u«i  A.  Udar  wu  etwctvd  to 

•  tha  chapter's  adrto«r>  board.  He, 
elected  for  a  new  ienn  to  tha  bgard 


Aufhausar.  Myra  Barkowiu, 
Joaepfa  B.  Durra,  Pndarick  J. 
Palender.  David  B.  Gold,  Robert 


(From  left)  £rr>est  H.  Wemaf,  executive  dlrac-    Stone,  special  guest  of  honor;  and  Richard  S.  . 
tor;  Georo*  Fooe,   Chapter  Chairman.   Sylvia     Stdetrun,  1062  annual  meeting  chairman 

A.  Hum  Gooffrey  G..  Kalman- 
ion.  Stuart  G.  Moldaw,  Irvinf 
Rabin.  Madekiaa  Haaa  RussaiU 
John  F.  Saaipsoa  and  Rabbi  Mar. 
tin  S.  Weiner.  Livincttaa  paid 
special  tribute  to  two  chapter 
kadars  who  died  in  tha  past  year 
past  Chapter  Chairman  Reynold 
H.  Coivm  and  board  menber  Ezra 
M.  Battal.  ^ 

Swrrinf  witk  Uvioaptaa  oa  tha 
1982  Noauaatmc  aad  Laadannlp 
Commune  are  M  artta  R. 

Aufhausar,  Knsdenck  J.  Pakader, 
Eraaai  Glaaar.  3ett»  S.  Lara. 
Cad  Pearlsteia.  LUa  Rich.  Louisa 
Sampson.  Mark  Sifemam  and 
Iriaa  Tonvy.  LhtaaMae  Bpocoaad 
in.  foUowutf  l 


fken  for  re-«iectiott:  G«or«i  Fooa, 
enairma*.  JoMpft  i;Tf&fra,"vk»-"'"  '" 
chainnao,  Rkfaard  J.  JUeuiaa. 
fka-chairauji,  Stevea  L.  Swif* 
rice  rhiirana.  Ruth  Kay  Dwba, 
•aaretary;  aad  Mk:a*«t  i.  4a«gar, 
treaaunv. 


.-     .  - 

Guest  ipaakars  Arthv*  H.  Kem. 
*tce-pr*sidaat  and  general 
manager.-  KPIX  TV,,  iod  D*»  , 
McFJhaittm.  aachorpenba.  KPIX 
Sewv  esaawncd  "Tha  ;ixplo»«oa 
of  TelecottmuntcanoM:  for  Bc^- 
tat  or  Wornf  Kern  proiacted  the 
vsnety  of  aew  technologiM  whkh 
'  make  tna  art  and  icieao*  of  com- 
muaktttom  la  Amenaan  society  «  ' 
uaggenng  cnoic*.  McElhatloa, 
one  ol  tha  Bay  Ana's  outstanding 
broad  caning  perteaaiitics. 
described  tna  cvuJuuoa  of  r*dw 
aad  TV  nm  based  oe  hta  on  e  i  -  . 


t  From  iaiu  Syrvia  L.  Stone  Mata  nafaeMf  o«ac,i>t>.d  by  Chapter 
Chairman  Qe«yge    e  **      maceration  to  all  ofua"  during  a 

Krj^-.  •—  ••*       r  >•- 


Gu*at  apoak«r*  Arthur  Kam  iiatt}.  vice-oraaidanf  and  general 
manager  of  KP1X-TV,  and  Dav«  McEIhation  t  rfgnn.  anortonwfaon 
of  KP(X  £/ew.tn««  Na*a.  flarwi  Rharwrd  3.  Stdaman;  annual 
m**tino  cnai-rnan ,  during  a,  queatlon  and  anawar  portod  on  tt>e)  . 
aublactol* 


Serving  with  Richard 

who  caaaoat  the  :<»«  Annual  -  {From  ,erlj  fl«hartf  S.  SJaoman,  Cheptef  -ica-cnaif  man  and  «rv 
M«etiaf,  wan  Uyra  Berkowitz.  nuaj  me«ttng  chairman,  *  congraiutataxj  by  Chapter  Chairman 
Sue  V.  BMastaa.  Andrew  M.  CoK  Georg*  Pooa  aa  me  1982  r«c/pient  of  the  uovd  R-  9*Akowich 

«ra»    Aa          •/.'  ••'' 


vin.  KeaoeW  A-  Co**- 


|_Md«ra*»p  Award. 
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Stone:    I  liked  their  approach.   They  didn't  believe  in  raucous  Jewish 
demand  of  rights.   They  worked  through  tops:  the  tops  of 
corporations,  the  tops  of  organizations,  of  government.   They  used 
a  very  low-key  approach.   If  a  store  or  a  business  or  anything  like 
that  was  accused  of  anti-Semitism,  somebody  went  to  talk  to  the  top 
of  the  organization  and  tried  to  get  him  to  see  the  error  of  his 
point  of  view.   I  have  particularly  enjoyed  working  with  Ernest 
Weiner  who  has  been  the  executive  for  the  last  12  years. 

Glaser:   Who  were  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  local  chapter  that  you've  worked 
with? 

Stone:   John  Steinhart,  Bob  Sinton,  Edgar  Sinton,  Sam  Jacobs,  Louis  Heilbron, 
Al  Wollenberg, Ben  Swig,  Mel  Swig. 

Glaser:  Did  you  chair  any  committees? 

Stone:  I  think  I  did,  but  I  don't  know  what  they  were.   [laughs] 

Glaser:  You  were  a  member  when  Edith  Coliver  became  chairman? 

Stone:  Yes.   Oh,  Edith  Coliver  should  be  in  there,  too. 

Glaser:   Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  getting  her  elected  chairman? 

Edgar  Sinton  says  he  had  quite  a  hard  time  in  getting  her  accepted. 
Evidently,  it  was  breaking  a  tradition  to  have  a  woman  elected. 

Stone:   Yes,  I  think  she's  the  only  woman  who's  been  chairman  of  the  local 
chapter.   I  was  very  much  for  her,  because  I  think  she's  very,  very 
bright  and  very  capable.   I  think  she  was  an  excellent  president. 
Pauline  Goldsmith  was  also  on  that  board  at  that  time,  and  I  worked 
with  her. 


National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 


Glaser: 

Stone: 
Glaser: 

Stone: 


Was  it  in  1980  that  you  were  given  the  Hannah  G.  Soloman  Award  by 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women? 


Yes. 

And  your  activities  with  the  Council  go  back  a  long  way. 
up  to  the  award? 


What  led 


I  had  it  jointly  with  Adele  Corvin.   What  happened  was  when  the 
committee  met  and  I  happened  to  be  on  the  committee  and  suggested 
Adele  Corvin,  the  committee  said,  "You've  done  work  for  the  outside 
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Stone: 


Glaser: 
Stone: 

Glaser: 

Stone: 

Glaser: 

Stone: 


Glaser: 

Stone: 

Glaser: 

Stone: 


Glaser: 

Stone: 

Glaser: 


community,  too,  and  we've  never  honored  you.  We  ought  to  do  that." 
It  was  a  little  embarrassing  to  be  on  the  committee   [laughs],  but 
they  had  me  leave  and  they  voted.   So  it  was  a  joint  award.   We  each 
got  one  of  these  little  statuettes. 

Is  it  a  bust  of  Hannah  Solomon? 


It  isn't  really, 
very  attractive. 


You  can  read  in  the  back  what  it  is .   I  think  it's 


It  reads:  "Head  of  a  young  girl  by  Helene  B.  Blum."  It's  very 
pretty.   I  understand  there's  a  new  project  that  the  Council  has 
undertaken,  the  Parents'  Place. 

Yes. 

Are  you  active  with  that? 

Yes,  I've  taken  it  on  for  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  who  gave  the 
Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service  a  grant  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  have  a  volunteer  coordinator.   It's  a  marvelous 
place.   It's  a  house  that's  been  refurbished  by  grants  from  the 
Haas  funds.   It's  made  into  a  very  attractive  room  for  children. 
It's  between  the  Jewish  Community  Center  and  Menorah  Park.   It 
caters  to  mothers  with  prekindergarden  children  that  want  a  place  to 
go  and  talk  to  other  mothers,  and  they  can  bring  their  children. 

I  was  there  yesterday  and  looked  in  a  window,  and  there  were 
about  twelve  mothers  with  all  the  babies  from  two  or  three  months 
up  to  two  or  three  years  playing.  There's  a  helper  there. 

I  understand  it's  not  a  childcare  center,  but  a  place  for  parents 
and  children  to  get  together,  exchange  ideas,  talk  about  problems. 

That's  right. 

What  is  your  role  in  this? 

I  am  going  to  try  and  help  them  recruit  more  volunteers,  because  they 
have  already  nineteen  or  twenty  volunteers  who  answer  the  phone,  act 
as  receptionists.   Some  of  them  take  care  of  the  children  so  that 
the  mothers  can  talk.   For  people  who  like  that  sort  of  thing,  it's 
a  fun  job.   We're  trying  to  get  Council  women  to  act  as  volunteers. 

Was  the  home  purchased  by  the  Council? 

No.   It's  a  project  of  the  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service. 

It  sounds  very  worthwhile. 
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Louise  Magner  speech  at  the  83rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  San  Francisco  Section.   May  25,  1983. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  YEAR,  1982  -  83 


In  1956  our  Section  established  the  Womam  of  the  Year  Award.  Since 
then  we  have  annually  recognized  a  woman  for  a  single  outstanding 
achievment  in  the  year  passed  or  it  may  be  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  faithful  service  in  many  endeavors.  It  is,  finally,  the 

feTee./*!  faff 

Section's  way  of  expressing  its  a^w-et;  i  a  I  i-uif— Wj  a  woman  who  has  served 
NCJW  in  a  special  way  and  is  a  highly  coveted  award. 

I  would  like  to  introduce^^ast  Women  of  the  Year  who  are  present  today: 

Helen  Geballe  1959 
Franne  Ehrenberg  1963 
Marian  Lippman  1971 

Jean  Colton  1975 

Rose  Schoenfeld  1975 
Sarah  Lee  Gilman  1978 

Bernice  Glickfeld  1979 
Helen  Konkoff  1981 
Phyllis  Shapiro  1982 

And  now  it  is. my  pleasure  to  announce  the  Woman  of  T  H  I  S  year. 

In  our  Section  we  have  a  woman  for  all  seasonsMilso  for  all  occasions. 
In  her  quiet  manner  she  has  served  this  Section  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
One  of  the  jobs  she  took  on  was  the  Chairmanship  of  the  75th  Anniversary 
celebration  of  NCJW  in  1968.  She  was  a  Board  member  in  the  '70's  and 
consistently  since  1980. 
As  a  woman  of  the  '80's  with  diverse  interests  she  inspired  us  to  comletely 
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redecorate  Council  House,  inside  and  out,  by  making  a  generous  gift 

*mi$ 

with-*i*e  stipulation  as  to  its  use.  Single-handed  she  developed 

a  library  project  that  the  Section  was  to  carry  out  at  the  Business 
branch  of  the  Public  Library  but  pett^y  matters  over  which  she  had 
no  control  thwarted  the  effort.  One  day  I  received  a  call  -  would 
I  meet  her  at  1600  Scott  Street  -  the  Jewish^and  Children's  Service'' 
about  some  matter?  Well,  the  final  result  was  the  Parents  Place  project 
which  our  woman  chaired^at  the  start  to  insure  its  successful 
development.  Her  home  has  been  open  to  the  Section  for  study  group 
meetings  and  any  other  occasions  too  often  to  recall.  She  is  the 
mother  of  two,  a  grandmother,  a  friend  to  people  that  run  the  entire 
gamut  of  the  soca-rl  spectrum. 

I  quote  Kenneth  Rexroth: 


"The  mature  man  lives  quietly,  does  good  privately, 
assumes  personal  resposibil ity  for  his  actions, 
treats  other  with  friendliness  and  courtesy,  finds 
mischief  boring  and  keeps  out  of  it.  Without  this 
hidden  conspiracy  of  good  will,  society  would  not 
endure  an  hour." 

**< 

Could  anyone  describe  Sylvia  Stone  more  accurately? /,  Our  1983  - 
Woman  of  the  Year. 
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Stone:    It's  a  wonderful  thing,  because  so  many  of  these  new  mothers  are 
over  thirty,  and  it's  rather  a  frightening  experience  sometimes. 
It  helps  them  to  find  out  that  their  problems  are  problems  that 
everybody  else  has,  too. 

Glaser:   And  they're  not  isolated. 
Stone:    Yes. 


Federation  Endowment  Fund 


Glaser:   I  understand  that  working  on  the  Federation  Endowment  Fund  is  one 
of  your  newer  activities. 

Stone:   Yes.   Well,  I'm  not  so  active  now.   I  was  chairman  for  a  couple  of 
years  of  the  women's  divison  with  Carole  Breen. 

Glaser:      The  Women's  Division  of   the  Federation? 

Stone:   Of  the  Endowment  Fund.   I  don't  know  what  they  call  it,  but  it  was 
a  women's  committee.   We  tried  to  interest  women  in  leaving  money 
or  giving  money  in  special  funds  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
Federation  as  separate  from  giving  a  donation  to  the  Federation 
campaign.   To  create  a  fund  so  that  extra  things  that  aren't  taken 
care  of  in  the  campaign  can  be  taken  care  of.   Like  trips  to  Israel 
for  students  in  high  schools,  both  Christian  and  Jewish,  and  teachers 
being  sent,  and  work  in  some  Israeli  nurseries  and  schools  and  things 
like  that.   And  all  sorts  of  special  functions  that  come  up.   I  found 
it  a  very  rewarding  sort  of  work,  although  it  was  hard  to  get  people 
to  give.   I  had  several  luncheons  here  to  try — I  think  one  in 
particular  where  we  had  speakers.   We  invited  twenty,  thirty  women 
who  were  financially  able  to  give. 

Glaser:   In  sitting  on  the  women's  committee  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  were  you 
on  the  board  of  the  Endowment  Fund  itself? 

Stone:   Yes.   On  the  general  committee. 

Glaser:   Did  you  make  decisions  on  how  the  grants  were  to  be  used? 

Stone:   Yes,  that's  right.   They  were  brought  up.   Carole  Breen  is  the 

professional,  and  she's  a  marvelous  person.   She  became  a  personal 
friend  that  I've  enjoyed  very  much.   Do  you  know  her? 

Glaser:   No,  I  don't. 
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Stone:        She's   a  great   girl. 

Glaser:   Does  the  Endowment  Fund  make  grants  to  local  institutions? 

Stone:   All  kinds.  And  if  you  give  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  if  you  create  a 
fund,  that's  invested,  and  people  can  donate  to  any  cause  they're 
interested  in,  from  their  own  fund  in  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Glaser:   They  can  stipulate  how  their  money  is  to  be  used? 

Stone:   Yes.   Since  Carole's  been  doing  it,  it's  grown  to  three  or  four 

times — it's  in  the  millions.   I  wouldn't  want  to  quote  figures  until 
I  get  them  for  you,  but  I  can. 

Glaser:   And  she  works  with  Seymour  Kleid? 
Stone:    He's  her  associate. 
Glaser:   You  had  worked  with  him — 

Stone:    In  the  Women's  Division  of  Federation,  yes.   A  very  nice  man.   Do 
you  know  him? 

Glaser:      I   talked   to  him,    but   1  don't  know  him. 

Stone:   Yes,  I've  worked  with  him  for  a  long  time.   [interruption] 

Glaser:   You  were  saying  that  Lou  Stein  is  working  with  Carole  Breen.  Is  he 
doing  this  in  his  retirement  from  Israel  Bonds? 

Stone:   Yes. 


Israel  Bonds  and  More  on  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 


Glaser:   Have  you  ever  done  anything  with  Israel  Bonds? 

Stone:   Oh,  yes,  I've  been  very  active  in  Israel  Bonds  in  the  last  few  years. 
I've  been  the  Israel  Bond  chairman  for  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
for  several  years,  and  we've  put  on  a  lot  of  shows.   Each  organiza 
tion  used  to  have  a  Bond  Day.   It  was  very  difficult  to  get  people 
to  come  to  these  things,  so  we  made  it  as  attractive  as  possible. 
We  had  all  kind  of  things.   I  can  give  you  some  of  the  things  I 
wrote  for  that  if  you  want.   We  had  a  couple  of  meetings  down  in  the 
country  at  various  places  where  we  took  people  by  bus. 
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Stone:   Last  year  we  decided  since  it  was  so  difficult  for  each  organization 
to  have  a  day  and  to  plan  something  to  attract  people,  that  all  the 
organizations  would  get  together.   It  was  my  idea  to  have  a  program 
that  was  called  "Women  of  the  '80s."  Because  we  did  this  in  1981. 
We  got  Steve  Silver  of  "Beach  Blanket  Babylon"  to  help  us.   He  had 
his  singers  and  we  put  on  a  show  that  I  think  was  almost  profession 
al.   Cissy  Swig  was  the  chairman  of  Bonds  at  that  time.   I  worked 
very,  very  hard.   We  honored  nine  women  who  were  over  eighty,  one 
woman  was  eighty-nine.   Each  woman  represented  an  organization  like 
B'nai  B'rith  or  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Hadassah.   We  did  it  at  the 
Club  Fugazi,  the  home  of  Beach  Blanket,  and  we  had  a  catered  picnic 
by  Mrs.  Goldfarb,  a  member  of  Pioneer  Women.   It  was  a  huge  success, 
not  so  much  financially,  but  as  a  show.  Everybody  who  saw  it  said 
it  was  the  best  thing  that  was  ever  put  on  in  San  Francisco  for  a 
Jewish  organization.   I  was  chairman  of  it,  and  then  at  the  end 
Steve  Silver  wanted  me  to  come  out  as  Little  Bo-Peep.   The  women 
were  the  chorus,  and  we  had  boxes  with  people's  names.   It  was  a 
terrific  amount  of  work,  but  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  really 
worked  out.   Golda  Kauffman  worked  with  me,  Miggs  Post,  Sarah  Lee 
Oilman  and  Ruth  Silverstein.   [telephone  interruption] 

Glaser:   You  were  telling  me  about  some  of  the  women  that  had  worked  with 
you. 

Stone:  [interruption]   I'm  very  sorry.   [interruption] 

Glaser:  Was  it  October  15,  1981? 

Stone:  Yes,  at  Club  Fugazi. 

Glaser:  You  were  saying  that  Steve  Silver  wanted  you  to  do  something. 

Stone:    I  appeared  in  a  Bo  Peep  costume  with  a  lamb.   I  had  a  roll  of  paper 
towels  with  all  names  written  on  it,  and  I  came  out  and  said,  "I 
just  have  a  few  names  to  say  thank-you,"  and  I  brought  out  this  roll 
of  paper  towels  with  all  these  names  and  kept  reading  them.   "I 
want  to  thank  this  one  and  that  one."  Then  two  men  from  the  outside 
came  and  pulled  me  off  the  stage,  carried  me  off.   [laughs] 

Glaser:   I  understand  they  pulled  you  off  with  a  hook. 

Stone:   Yes,  that's  right.   [laughs]   With  a  hook  and  they  carried  me,  too. 
H 

Others  were  Ruth  Livingston,  Naomi  Caspe,  Gayle  Blum;  three  young 
women  who  were  just  marvelous  on  this.   [interruption] 

Glaser:   What  are  some  of  the  other  things  you've  done  for  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women? 
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Stone:    I  was  program  chairman  many  years  ago,  and  I  was  on  the  board. 

Glaser:   Your  membership  and  activity  with  the  Council  goes  back  quite  a  long 
way,  doesn't  it? 

Stone:   Yes,  it  does.   I  think  that  was  one  of  the  first  things  I  belonged 
to.   And  I  was  always  interested  in  their  Americanization  program. 
I  did  what  I  could  there.   I  helped  with  their  refugee  program. 


More  on  Sisterhood  Guild  of  Temple  Emanu-El 


Glaser:   Another  organization  that  you  have  been  active  in  for  many,  many 

years  is  the  Sisterhood  Guild  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  and  you  served  on 
the  temple  board  as  well  as  serving  on  the  guild  board. 

Stone:   The  temple  is  the  closes t-to-my-heart  organization.   It  dates  back 
to  when  I  went  to  Sunday  school.   I  was  confirmed  there,  and  at 
college  I  was  a  Sunday  school  teacher.   I  was  a  member  of  the  guild. 
Then  I  was  president  of  the  guild — the  sisterhood.   The  guild  and 
the  sisterhood  were  the  same.   And  I've  been  program  chairman  over 
the  years  at  different  times,  written  a  lot  of  things  for  them. 

Glaser:   And  you're  program  chairman  now? 

Stone:   Yes,  with  Lila  Rich. 

Glaser:   Tell  me  about  some  of  the  programs  you've  put  on  these  last  few  years. 

Stone:   The  first  programs  of  the  year  have  always  been  political,  and  we 
put  on  two  programs  that  were  based  on  the  television  program  of 
newspapers  of  foreign  countries.   What  was  that  called? 

Glaser:   The  KQED  program? 

Stone:   Yes. 

Glaser:   What  was  that,  "World  Press"? 

Stone:    "World  Press",  yes.   And  Mel  Wax  chaired  one  for  me,  and  Rollin  Post 
chaired  one.   This  year  we  had  one  on  the  Nuclear  Freeze.   That  was 
the  last  one.   [interruption] 

One  of  the  assignments  I  enjoyed  most  at  the  temple  was  being 
a  decent.   When  Rabbi  Zionts  was  assistant  rabbi,  he  gave  a  course 
on  the  art  and  history  of  the  the  temple  to  about  twenty  members  of 
the  sisterhood  who  were  chosen  for  their  interest  in  the  subject. 
For  almost  twenty  years  we  have  given  tours  to  hundreds  of  groups. 
Many  were  Christians,  students  of  architecture  and  visitors  from  all 
over  the  world.   Personally,  my  groups  have  ranged  from  the  knowledge 
able  Committee  on  Art  from  Stanford  to  kindergartners  from  the  Jewish 
Center. 
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Jewish  Welfare  Federation  Mission  to  Israel,  1977 


Members  of  Temple  Emanu-El  honoring  Rose  (Rowie)  Rinder 
on  her  80th  birthday,  1973 
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Several  members  of  the  Sisterhood  Docents  Committee  shown  with  Rabbi  Zionts  above 
are  (1.  to  r.):  (Front)  Mmes.  L.  Elliot  Grafman  (co-chairman),  Reuben  R.  Rinder 
(chairman),  Ludwig  Rosentein  and  Ramsey  S.  Oppenheim.  (Rear)  Mmes.  Daniel  Stone, 
Julian  Liftman,  Oscar  Rushakoff  (Sisterhood  president),  Leonard  M.  Tivol  and  Sigmund 
Oppenheimer. 

Others  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  date  are:  Mmes.  William  M.  Bass, 
Lynette  Breslauer,  William  S.  Corvin,  Dewey  Ehrenberg,  Bernard  B.  Glickfeld,  Bernard 
Goldberg,  Edgar  N.  Goldstine,  Jessyl  B.  Jacobs,  Harold  J.  Kaufman,  Abe  D.  Klein, 
Ernest  Lampert,  Walter  Leff,  Albert  E.  Levy,  Julian  A.  Links,  George  K.  Manheim, 
Saul  J.  Robinson,  Samuel  M.  Roeder  and  Charles  Z.  Terris. 
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Recreation  Center  for  the  Handicapped 


Glaser:   You  have  not  talked  about  your  work  with  the  Senior  Center  and  the 
Recreation  Center  for  the  Handicapped.   I  didn't  even  know  that 
you'd  been  active  with  the  Recreation  Center  for  the  Handicapped, 
so  why  don't  we  talk  about  those  two?  Tell  me  how  you  got  started, 
what  kind  of  work  was  involved,  who  you  worked  with. 

Stone:   Okay.   The  Recreation  Center  for  the  Handicapped.   My  friend  Lucille 
Bush  was  interested  in  that.   She  was  the  one  that  got  me  interested 
in  the  Girl  Scouts.   And  a  friend  from  Girl  Scouts,  Margaret  Douglas, 
was  interested.   They  took  me  out  to  show  me,  and  I  was  deeply 
touched  by  seeing  what  they  were  doing  for  these  terribly  handicapped 
children  and  young  adults.   It  was  out  at  the  beach,  near  Lake 
Merced.   They  had  a  house  out  there. 

Janet  Pomeroy  had  started  this  and  done  everything  on  her  own. 
She  had  a  private  fortune.   She  had  treated  handicapped  children 
that  the  hospitals  couldn't  treat.   She  had  recreation  for  them, 
brought  them  out  and  had  some  volunteers  call  for  them.   And  pro 
fessionals.   She  had  all  kind  of  exercises  and  games.   Some  of  these 
children  were  so  badly  crippled.   Some  of  them  were  lying  flat  on 
beds. 

I  was  terribly  touched,  and  naturally  they  asked  me  if  I  would 
help,  and  I  worked  and  established  a  women's  auxiliary  for  them. 
But  after  a  year  or  so,  I  found  it  difficult  to  work  with  Mrs. 
Douglas  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy.   We  collected  money,  there  were  dues — I 
think  we  got  several  hundred  people  to  join.   I  worked  on  all  my 
friends  and  had  a  radio  campaign.   Then  they  said  that  we  couldn't 
have  any  money  to  run  our  own  auxiliary.   We  had  to  turn  everything 
we  collected  in  to  them.   And  if  we  needed  anything  we  had  to  ask 
them  to  get  it.   I  didn't  like  working  like  that.   So  I  stopped 
after  a  couple  of  years  working  for  them.   I  like  to  be  free  to  do, 
and  I  didn't  like  to  have  my  integrity  questioned.   It  bothered  me. 
But  we  did  a  lot  of  things,  had  programs  to  get  members.   I  think 
we  did  a  lot  to  publicize  the  center.   I  was  on  the  board  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Glaser:   Did  the  Recreation  Center  get  any  funds  from  the  Easter  Seal  Society? 

Stone:    I  think  they  got  funds  from  the  Community  Chest,  and  they  got  funds 
from  different  organizations.   Now  they're  quite  well  funded.   I 
don't  know  who  funds  them. 

Glaser:   When  were  you  active?  Was  this  in  the  '60s? 
Stone:    I  think  it  was  the  '60s  probably,  yes. 
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San  Francisco  Senior  Center 


Glaser:    How  did  you  get  involved  with  the  Senior  Center? 
title? 


Is  that  the  proper 


Stone:    San  Francisco  Senior  Center.   I  had  a  friend  who  went  to  school  with 
me,  Harold  Simon,  who  was  president  of  the  Senior  Center  down  at 
Aquatic  Park.   He'd  asked  me  for  several  years  to  participate,  and 
finally  I  was  able  to  do  that.   So  I  worked  with  them  for  a  number 
of  years.   I  did  what  I  could.   I  worked  on  the  bazaar, 
[interruption] 

Glaser:   The  Senior  Center  is  completely  a  city  agency,  is  it? 

Stone:    Mostly  it  gets  funds  from  the  United  Community  Fund,  and  it  has  a 

Friends  of  the  Senior  Center;  I  don't  know  what  the  proper  title  is. 
They  get  grants  from  many  different  organizations,  I  think  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation  and  different —   [interruption] 

Glaser:   The  Levi  Strauss  Foundation? 

Stone:    Yes,  I  went  down  and  I  got  Walter  Haas  and  Dan  Koshland  interested 

and  for  many  years  they  gave  donations.   Many  people  laft  money,  and 
money  was  raised  in  many  ways. 

They  had  many  classes  there  for  people.   They  had  metalworking 
and  ceramics  and  painting  and  all  sorts  of  things  like  that.   And 
then  they  had  a  bazaar  once  a  year  where  they  made  several  thousand 
dollars,  which  helped  support  them.   They  had  trips  where  many  people 
went  away . 

Glaser:   Who  did  you  work  with  besides  Mr.  Simon? 

Stone:    There  were  several  Jewish  people  who  were  presidents;  Raymond  Marks 
and  David  Heilbron  were  presidents.   Charlotte  Kempner  was  an  active 
member  of  the  board.   When  I  first  went  on,  Florence  Vickery  was  the 
executive,  and  she  was  marvelous.   I  never  was  much  in  tune  with  Mr. 
Pothier,  who  was  the  executive  most  of  the  time  I  was  on  the  board. 
He  and  I  didn't  see  eye  to  eye  on  many  things.   I  was  on  it,  I  guess, 
ten  to  fifteen  years .   There  was  a  woman  named  Eloise  Hirt  who  is 
over  ninety,  and  she  has  been  very  active,  gave  classes.   She  was 
just  an  outstanding  member. 
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Stone:   The  thing  I  worked  for  was  to  give  the  members  more  voice  in  the 

government.   We  had  a  board,  and  there  were  two  members  of  the  center 
on  the  board.   But  they  were  always  appointed  by  Mr.  Pothier,  and  I 
worked  so  that  when  I  left  there  was  an  election  of  the  members  from 
the  people  who  were  center  members  instead  of  being  appointed. 

Glaser:   This  seems  to  be  one  of  your  interests,  because  you  mentioned  when 
you  headed  the  sisterhood  guild  this  was  one  of  your  concerns. 
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VI  A  SUMMING  UP 


Stone:    Yes,  I  don't  believe  in  exclusive  things.   I  think  all  organizations 
should  have  the  widest  base  of  membership  possible.   I  think  that  you 
get  more  input  and  it's  more  democratic.   People  get  more  good  out 
of  it,  getting  the  points  of  view  of  various  groups,  the  various 
leaders.   Leadership  is  sometimes  found  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.   One  of  the  faults  of  very  many  organizations  is  that  a  small 
group  is  always  asked,  and  whenever  I'm  chairman  I  try  to  get  people 
who  haven't  worked  before,  who  have  something  to  contribute. 

Glaser:   How  do  you  spot  somebody?  When  you  are  in  the  position  of  leadership, 
either  chairman  or  president,  how  do  you  spot  someone  with  potential, 
somebody  you  want  to  bring  along? 

Stone:    Well,  I  think  you  very  often  do  it  just  in  conversation  with  people 
or  in  asking  someone  to  do  a  job.   People  are  flattered  to  be  asked, 
I  found  out.   Sometimes,  even  if  you  can't  do  anything  at  that  time, 
it's  nice  to  know  that  somebody  wants  you. 

It's  like  King  Edward  said,  when  somebody  said  to  him,  "Do  you 
ask  every  pretty  girl  to  sleep  with  you?" 

And  he  said,  "I  really  do." 

"But  you  must  get  a  lot  of  turndowns?" 

He  said,  "Yes,  but  you  have  no  idea  how  many  good  dates  I  have!" 
[laughter]   You  get  some  turndowns,  but  you  find  a  lot  of  people  who 
want  to  do  things,  and  who  aren't  always  anxious  to  come  forward. 
If  I  have  made  any  contribution,  it's  been  in  getting  people  to  do 
things  in  organizations, take  positions,  who  haven't  done  it  before. 

Glaser:   That  seems  to  be  a  key  factor  in  the  health  of  an  organization  and 
its  effectiveness. 

Stone:    It  goes  along  with  my  philosophy  of  life  that  every  person  you  meet 
is  an  adventure.   It's  amazing  how  many  people  that  at  first  you 
considered  dull  have  some  hidden  resource,  hidden  talent  that  is  very 
exciting  to  find. 
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Glaser:   Not  everybody  has  the  patience  to  uncover  that. 

Stone:    I  think  we  judge  a  little  too  much  on  surface  attractiveness.  Many 
people  don't  want  to  get  up  and  preside,  but  they're  great  at  organ 
izing  or  at  doing  things  they  like  to  do. 

Glaser:   Public  speaking  has  never  been  anything  that  you  were  afraid  of. 

Stone:    [laughs]   No,  I  really  enjoy  it  very  much.   I  used  to  be  a  much 

better  extemporaneous  speaker  than  I  am  now.   I  think  the  secret  of 
it  is  to  feel  that  people  like  you  and  they're  anxious  to  hear  what 
you've  got  to  say.   People  don't  want  to  be  critical.   Usually  I 
feel  that  I'm  speaking  to  friends.   Many  times  in  my  life  I  have 
been  timid,  but  usually  I  feel  that  I'm  talking  to  people  who  are 
interested  and  who  are  sympathetic. 

I  try  never  to  talk  too  long  or  to  have  programs  that  are  too 
long.   I  always  say  to  my  committee,  "No  one  has  ever  criticized  a 
program  for  being  too  short."  I  think  that's  the  secret.  And 
showing  appreciation  to  people  you  work  with — I  only  had  one  bad 
experience.   I  once  thanked  a  woman  who  was  doing  some  work  at  Mt. 
Zion  in  the  coffee  shop. 

I  said,  "Oh,  thank  you  so  much.   You've  been  such  a  help." 

She  said,  "Why  should  you  thank  me?   I'm  not  doing  it  for  you." 
[laughter]   But  this  isn't  the  usual. 

Glaser:   That's  very  rude.   You  started  volunteering  in  the  '30s,  so  you 
have  a  long  span  of  time  to  which  you  can  look  back.   Would  you 
compare  and  contrast  volunteerism  today  to  that  of  when  you  started 
out? 

Stone:   There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  differences  today.   One,  it's  much 
harder  to  get  young  women,  because  many  of  the  young  women  have  paid 
jobs,  and  they  have  very  little  time.   Many  of  the  older  women  say 
to  me,  "I've  done  my  share."  There  are  a  lot  more  active  older 
women  than  there  were.   There  are  many  women  I  know  doing  volunteer 
work  who  are  in  their  seventies  and  their  eighties.   When  I  first 
started,  I  don't  think  there  were.   I  think  when  a  woman  became 
seventy,  she  sort  of  retired. 

Glaser:   Are  you  saying  there  is  a  different  attitude  toward  old  age,  as  well 
as  people  living  longer? 

Stone:   Yes.   I'm  going  through  a  stage  now  that  I  try  to  be  careful  not  to 
assume  a  leadership  when  I'm  not  asked  to  lead.  And  not  to  do  what 
younger  women  should  be  doing.   I'm  just  going  through  this  in  the 
show  that  we're  doing  for  the  sisterhood;  I'm  co-chairman.   The 
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Stone:   chairmen  are  supposed  to  be  doing  it,  and  I  don't  want  to  step  in, 

but  things  aren't  going  too  well.   So  now  I've  done  a  lot  of  phoning, 
and  I  hope  I  haven't  overstepped.   I  try  to  be  careful  not  to. 

I  think  the  main  thing  is  i f  women  aren't  working,  if  they  do 
a  volunteer  job,  they  want  to  do  an  important  job  where  they  feel 
they  are  doing  something  that  makes  a  mark  on  the  organization  or 
on  the  community.   They  don't  want  to  do  phoning  and  busywork  or 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Glaser:    Is  that  a  negative  comment,  or  does  this  reflect  on  the  added  stature 
of  women  today? 

Stone:    I  think  it  reflects  on  the  added  stature  of  women  today.   When  there 
is  an  organization  where  there  are  men  and  women,  the  women  used  to 
be  given — On  the  board  of  the  temple,  the  women  took  over  the 
banquets  and  the  seating  and  that  sort  of  thing.   I'm  not  on  the 
board,  but  I'm  sure  today  that's  not  true  on  the  temple  board  or 
other  things.   Women  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  men  do  and  more. 
Women  aren't  content  just  to  sell  tickets;  they  want  to  do  very  much 
more  meaningful  things.   There  are  so  many  organizations  vying  for 
their  services  that  if  one  organization  doesn't  give  them  a  job  equal 
to  their  talents,  another  one  will. 

Glaser:    If  there  is  an  increased  perception  of  a  woman's  worth  as  a  volunteer, 
is  this  also  seen  by-  men?  Does  a  man  on  the  board  perceive  a  woman 
as  being  equal? 

Stone:    Yes,  definitely.   Much  more  so,  much  more  so.  Women  are  put  on  more 

boards.   If  you  look  at  any  organization,  there  are  more  women  active 
on  boards  than  there  were . 

Glaser:   And  her  contribution  is  as  valued  as  a  man's,  and  she's  listened  to 
as  much  as  a  man? 


Stone:    I  think  so,  yes.   It  all  depends  on  the  worth  of  the  woman,  but  there 
are  so  many  women — Cissy  Swig  is  now  the  chairman  of  Israel  Bonds . 
We've  had  a  woman  president,  Nadine  Rushakoff,  of  the  temple.   We've 
had  a  woman  chairman  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee.   Franny  Green 
has  been  president  of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation.   Oh,  yes,  I 
think  that's  a  definite  plus. 

H 
Glaser:   What  do  you  see  as  the  rewards  of  volunteerism  to  the  individual? 

Stone:    Ever  since  I  was  a  child,  I've  been  a  do-gooder, and  people  have  made 
fun  of  me.   I  can  remember  when  somebody  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to 
do,  and  I  was  about  nine  years  old,  and  I  said  I  wanted  to  be  a 
prison  reformer.   I  had  just  read  some  of  Dickens'  stories.   I  get  a 
great  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  I've  helped  someone.   I  sound  like 
a — 


Glaser: 
Stone: 


Glaser: 

Stone: 

Glaser: 
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A  pollyanna? 

» 

Yes,  or  the  wrong  kind  of  do-gooder  who  does  things  so  that  she  may 
feel  good.   But  I  think  it's  a  satisfaction  to  feel  you've  accom 
plished  something  and  that  you've  given  of  yourself.   Personally, 
I've  gained  so  much  in  friendship,  all  kinds  of  friendships.   In 
the  Jewish  organizations  I  know  so  many  people.   In  things  like  Girl 
Scouts  my  associations  have  been  Catholic,  Protestant,  Chinese,  all 
kinds.   And  I've  learned  to  know  women  of  all  denominations  and  all 
classes  in  society.   I've  loved  that.   It's  such  a  big  part  of  my 
life. 

I  think  my  family  comes  first.   I've  been  blessed  with  two  fine 
husbands  and  fine  children  and  stepchildren.   But  particularly  as  a 
widow  this  gives  you  an  outlet  and  a  sense  of  satisfaction.   And  with 
me,  it's  given  me  a  feeling  of  worth.   Sometimes  in  my  home  life,  not 
being  the  best  cook,  not  being  the  best  housekeeper,  I  have  felt  a 
sense  of  inferiority,  but  the  love  and  the  friendship  that  I've 
gained  and  a  sort  of  success  has  done  a  great  deal  for  my  ego  and 
given  me  a  sense  of  security,  of  myself,  that  is  invaluable. 

A  continuing  thread  throughout  your  life  seems  to  be  Temple  Emanu-El. 
Yes. 

What  was  it  about  the  temple  that  so  fired  your  enthusiasm  and 
interest? 


Stone:    In  the  first  place  it  was  Dr.  Martin  Meyer.   He  was  an  inspiration. 
Reform  Judaism  is  a  religion  that  I  could  believe  in.   I  don't  like 
so  much  of  the  form,  but  still  there's  a  beauty  to  it  that  is 
soothing  to  me.   And  I  feel  it's  a  philosophy  of  life  that  I  believe 
in:  the  way  to  love  God  is  to  love  your  fellow  man,  and  whatever  you 
do  for  your  fellow  man,  you're  doing  for  God.   I  think  if  you'll 
read  these  sermonettes,  that  I  give  my  philosophy  of  life  pretty  well, 
Abou  Ben  Adhem  expresses  my  idea  of  Judaism.* 


ABOU  BEN  ADHEM 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 

Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold; 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

"What  writest  thou?"  The  vision  raised  its  head, 

And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 


(continued  next  page) 
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TEMPLE  EMANU-EL 

HIGHLIGHTS  OP  THE  128th  ANNUAL  MEETING 
January  17.  1978 


President  Kahn  delivering  his  final  report  on         Nominating  Committee  Chairman  Ernest  Rogers 
the  "State  of  the  Congregation."  making  his  report. 


Sylvia  Stone  and  Daniel  E.  Stone  with  their  specially  written  script  on  the  "life  and  times"  of  Rabbi 
and  Mrs.  Asher. 
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Stone:   My  interest  in  the  temple  has  been  kept  alive  during  these  last 

years  by  my  friendship  with  Rabbi  Joseph  Asher  and  Fae,  his  wife. 
I've  written  a  couple  of  skits  about  them  which  expresses  my  admira 
tion.   Fae  is  the  perfect  rabbi's  wife,  active  in  every  community 
organization. 

Glaser:   I  was  going  to  ask  you  which  of  the  organizations  gave  you  the 

opportunity  for  greatest  growth  and  leadership.  And  having  just 
talked  about  the  temple,  I  wonder  if  that  would  be  your  answer? 

Stone:    I  think  the  one  thing  I  did  that  was  really  my  own  concept  that 

flowered  was  Mt.  Zion  Auxiliary.   Because  when  I  took  over  Mt .  Zion 
Auxiliary  it  was  a  moribund  organization,  and  I  worked  very  hard  to 
make  it  an  organization  open  to  all  women,  that  gave  them  opportunity. 
I  feel  that  I  did  more  for  the  auxiliary  than  I  did  for  anything  else, 
although  I  have  over  the  years  worked  consistently  for  the  sisterhood. 
I  hope  that  in  my  early  years  on  the  board  I  succeeded  in  democra 
tizing  it  and  getting  all  Sunday  school  mothers  and  temple  members 
interested.   And  bringing  the  lesson  of  Judaism  and  the  holidays  and 
that  sort  of  thing  to  the  membership. 

It's  a  different  membership  now,  but  when  I  first  took  over  most 
of  my  friends  didn't  celebrate  any  of  the  Jewish  holidays.   I 
remember  it  was  my  idea  to  base  our  programs  on  the  Jewish  holidays, 
and  we  did  that  at  first. 

Glaser:   Did  the  presidency  of  Mt.  Zion  Auxiliary  permit  you  to  develop  a 

latent  leadership  ability,  or  was  there  something  else  that  made  you 
a  leader? 

Stone:   Oh,  well  I  was   president  of  the  sisterhood  guild,  and  the  Girl 

Scouts  and  a  lot  of  things.   No,  no,  maybe  it's  just  a  desire  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  my  own  ideas  or  something  [laughs].   I  always 
seem  to  end  up  as  the  president.   No,  I  was  active  at  school  and  at 
Cal.   Maybe  I -don't  like  to  work;  I  just  like  to  talk. 

Glaser:   You  were  really  outstanding  iu  what  you  did  on  campus,  along  with 
your  studies;  your  many  extracurricular  activities. 

Stone:    I  didn't  study  very  much. 


"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.   "Nay,  not  so," 

Replied  the  angel.   Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  "I  pray  thee,  then, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.   The  next  night 

It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed; 

And,  lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest! 

—Leigh  Hunt,  1784-1859 
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Glaser:   But  you  graduated,  and  Cal  is  not  an  easy  school. 

Stone:    I  did  pretty  well.   I  think  I  had  about  a  B  average,  but  I  spent 
more  time  on  outside  activities  than  I  did  on  studies.   You  learn 
a  lot — I  learned  a  lot.   For  instance,  my  work  on  the  Daily  Cal 
prepared  me  for  what  I  did  to  earn  a  living  for  two  years  on  the 
newspaper.  And  what  is  it?  A  well  rounded  mind,  in  a  well  rounded 
body,  or  something  like  that.   I  think  you  have  to  do  both. 

I  love  reading  and  doing  crossword  puzzles  and  jumbles  and 
things  like  that,  but  I  like  doing  things  with  people  better  than 
anything  else.   I  enjoy  knowing  people.   That's  been  my  greatest 
happiness  in  life,  knowing  those  close  to  me. 

Glaser:   What  was  it,  two  hundred  close  friends  that  you  had  at  your  eightieth 
birthday? 

Stone:    [laughs]   That's  right,  two  hundred  and  seventy,  dating  from  my  early 
childhood. 

Glaser:   You  certainly  keep  your  friends.   You  don't  regard  friendships 
lightly. 

Stone:   They  teased  me  that  I  never  have  lost  a  friend,  except  through 
death. 

Glaser:   It  takes  a  lot  of  time.   To  keep  a  friendship,  one  makes  an  invest 
ment. 

Stone:   Yes,  that's  right.   And  I'm  always  feeling  guilty  because  I  haven't 
seen  a  friend  that's  sick.   I  really  am  sad  about  that. 

Glaser:   Your  daughter  Anne  said  that  if  you  go  to  a  meeting,  then  go  to  visit 
somebody  who  is  ill  in  their  home,  then  to  see  somebody  who  is  in 
the  hospital  and  on  to  yet  another  sick  friend,  you  feel  guilty  that 
you  haven't  made  five  or  six  visits  in  one  day.   [laughter] 

Stone:  You  get  to  this  age  and  you  have  so  many  friends  who  are  ill. 

Glaser:  But  the  point  is  the  time  you  make  available  for  visiting  people. 

Stone:  Yes,  but  I  don't  get  a  lot  of  things  done  that  I  should. 

Glaser:  [laughs]   Well,  perhaps  you  set  too  high  a  standard  for  yourself. 

Stone:  No. 

Glaser:   I  want  to  ask  you  about  programming,  which  is  certainly  one  of  your 
great  strengths  as  a  volunteer  and  as  a  leader  of  an  organization. 
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Photo  right:  Edgar  Sinton  with  Sylvia 
Stone  at  her  80th  birthday  party, 
May  13,  1982. 


Photo  left:  Sylvia  Stone's  80th  birthday 
party,  St.  Francis  Yacht  Club,  May  13, 
1982.   From  left:  Vicky  Figueroa,  Anne  L. 
Levison,  Sylvia  Stone,  Dan  Stone,  Jr., 
Marta  Beltran,  Robert  Levison,  Jr. 


Photo  left:  Sylvia  Stone  at  her  80th 
birthday  party. 
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Glaser: 
Stone: 


Glaser: 


Stone: 


Glaser: 
Stone: 


Glaser: 
Stone: 


Where  do  you  get  your  program  ideas? 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I've  always  liked  to  do.   I  try  to  think 
what  people  would  enjoy  and  what  would  give  the  message 'of  the 
organization  and  make  people  want  to  come  back  and  be  interested.   I 
like  programming.   As  you  can  see,  that's  my  favorite  part  of  any 
organization. 

I'm  no  good  in  the  financial  erid.   This  year  I  finally  told  the 
Welfare  Federation  I  would  not  solicit.   I've  done  it  for  fifty 
years.   I  never  liked  it,  but  I  always  did  it  because  I  thought  that 
somebody  had  to  do  it.   But  last  year  all  the  people  that  I  solicited 
gave,  then  something  in  the  office  evidently  was  wrong  and  these 
peple  were  phoned  and  asked  why  they  didn't  give.   I  finally  just 
gave  up  in  disgust.   I  do  think  it's  an  important  part  of  volunteer 
work,  but  I'm  just  not  doing  it  this  year. 


But  where  do  your  ideas  for  programming  come  from? 
spring  out? 


Do  they  just 


Glaser: 


[laughs]   A  lot  of  things.   When  I  read  about  programs  that  have 
been  given  other  places,  and  when  I  read  about  debates  or  listen  to 
television.   A  lot  of  my  ideas  came  from  television.   When  there 
was  a  program  "To  Tell  the  Truth",  I  based  a  Federation  program 
on  that  once.   It  was  a  well-received  program.   I've  done  a  lot  of 
things  based  on  television  programs  over  the  years . 

Did  you  develop  any  special  skills  through  volunteering? 

I  think  public  speaking  and  programming  and  organization,  definitely. 
The  more  you  do,  the  more  you're  helped  by  it  and  the  more  you 
develop.   Oh,  yes,  I  think  it's  a  wonderful  education.   You  learn 
from  other  people's  point  of  view.   I  think  it's  important  that  on 
a  committee,  every  member  has  a  chance  to  express  his  ideas. 

Do  you  see  much  difference  betwen  volunteerism  and  a  salaried  job? 

A  good  volunteer  works  just  as  hard  as  a  salaried  person.   I  know 
lots  of  people  who  have  gotten  jobs  who've  been  trained  as  volunteers, 
We  used  to  give  training  courses  both  in  Girl  Scouts  and  at  Mt.  Zion. 
In  the  auxiliary  we  had  training.   I  think  parliamentary  law  is  a 
good  training.   I  had  an  aunt  who  was  a  parliamentarian.   She  earned 
a  very  fine  living  doing  it.   I'm  very  grateful  for  all  the  things 
that  volunteer  work  has  given  me.   I  think  it's  given  me  a  feeling 
of  worth  and  self-confidence.   Things  don't  always  go  right,  but 
they  don't  go  right  in  life  either. 

I  gather  then  to  be  a  really  effective  volunteer  one  must  do  it  with 
as  much  commitment  as  a  job. 
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Stone:   Oh,  definitely.   I  think  so.   [interruption] 

Glaser:   Sylvia,  I  think  we've  come  to  an  end.   Would  you  like  to  add 
anything? 

Stone:   Although  there  have  been  many  sorrows  in  my  life,  I  feel  I've  been 
blessed  by  the  friendship  and  love  that  continues  to  brighten  my 
eighth  decade.   I  thank  God  daily  for  my  health  and  energy,  and  that 
I  still  have  a  sense  of  enjoyment  for  so  many  things. 


Transcriber:   Sam  Middleb rooks 
Final  Typist:   Joan  Cardellino 
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TAPE  GUIDE  —  Sylvia  L.  Stone 


Interview  1:   July  2,  1982 
tape  1,  side  A 
tape  1,  side  B 

insert  from  tape  8,  side  A  [11/3/82] 
tape  2,  side  A 

Interview  5:   November  3,  1982 
tape  8,  side  A 

insert  from  tape  2,  side  A  [11/3/82] 
tape  8,  side  B  40 

Interview  3:   October  11,  1982 

tape  5,  side  A  51 

tape  5,  side  B 
tape  6,  side  A 

Interview  4:   October  26,  1982 
tape  7,  side  A 
tape  7,  side  B 


Interview  6:   November  10,  1982 
tape  9,  side  A 
tape  9,  side  B 
tape  10,  side  A 
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APPENDIX  I  —  Hirsch  Family  Tree 
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APPENDIX  II  —  Meditations  by  Mrs.  Sylvia  Lehman 

1954 

Sunday  is  Che  Fourth  of  July.   When  Rabbi  Fine  asked 
tr.e  to  give  a  short  meditation  for  tonight,  it  seemed  appropriate 
to  offer  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  for  this  178th  anniversary  of 
our  country.   I  re-read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  my 
heart  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  band  of  men  who,  178  years 
ago,  had  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  declare  their  freedom 
and  the  freedom  of  their  young  nation.   It  seemed  to  me  as  I 
read  this  great  document,  that  there  are  times  in  the  course  of 
every  human  life  when  it  is  necessary  for  eacli  of  us  to  write 
a  declaration  of  independence.   There  are  times  when  we  become 
so  enslaved  by  false  standards,  so  frightened  by  the  thought  of 
criticism,  that  it  is  only  by  turning  to  God  and  asking  for 
help  that  we  can  regain  the  spirit  that  inspired  the  men  of 
1776.   For  that  reason  I  humbly  offer  this  prayer  tonight: 

(Jh ,  God  Sternal  Father,  give  us  the  courage  to  be 
true  to  our  real  selves.   Help  us  to  be  independent  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ruob  and  to  stand  -  alone  if-  necessary  -  for  what 
we  know  is  good.   Give  us  the  vision  of  the  Founding  Fathers  so 
that  we  be  riot  afraid  to  give  our  support  to  those  who  stand 
for  the  right.   Let  us  be  not  so  bound  by  love  of  material 
comforts  that,  in  fear  of  losing  them,  we  fail  to  grasp  the 
great  ooportunit ies  of  this  wonderful  land.   Let  us  have  the 
courage  to  declare  our  independence  of  those  who  are  so  blinded 
by  false  sophistication  that  they  cannot  see  the  value  of  simple 
things  such  as  faith  and  kindness.   Let  us  declare  our  freedom 
from  cynicism  and  to  be  brave  enough  to  turn  from  the  crowd  and 
to  seek  God. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  doors  opened  in  1776  are  still 
ajar  and  the  ideals  of  liberty,  justice  and  courage  are  still 
beacon  lights  for  those  who  would  follow  in  the  path  of  the  men 
who  established  the  first  Independence  Day. 
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Bless  this  country  so  that  on  this  July  Fourth  each 
of  us  -  citizens  of  the  United  States  -  will  write  another 
document  of  Freedom  -  a  declaration  of  Independence  from  all 
that  is  cowardly,  unjust  and  false,  and  let  us  say  to  each 
other  as  they  said  in  1776: 

"For  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 
Amen. 


-2- 
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MSDITAI ION 

(by  Mrs.  Luc  ion  A.  Lehmann) 
1959 

Tomorrow  is  April  18,  the  fifty- third  anniversary 
of  the  great  earthquake  and  fire  that  shattered  San  Francisco. 
For  all  San  Franciscans  this  is  an  occasion  for  thought  and 
retrospection.   Just  three  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  give  the 
meditation  at  this  service.   As  I  read  over  my  prayer  given 
at  that  time,  the  words  I  wrote  then  seem  strangely  prophetic 
of  my  feelings  now.   So  in  substance,  I  am  repeating  them 
tonight  with  a  new  understanding. 

0  Lord  God  - 

As  a  San  Franciscan,  I  thank  Thee  today  for  the 
lesson  of  the  past  fifty  years.   There  are  times  in  each  of  our 
lives  that  can  be  compared  to  San  Francisco  in  1906.   We  look 
around  us  and  all  we  can  see  is  the  destruction  wrought  by 
death  or  failure,  illness  or  frustration  -  the  earthquakes  and 
fires  that  wreck  our  personal  happiness.   We  feel  as  San  Francisco 
felt  then;  "This  is  the  end." 

May  You  give  us  the  courage  of  those  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  who  said  then:   "Yes,  today  is  the  end  -  of  the  old. 
Tomorrow7  we  shall  start  the  new."  And  that  was  the  beginning  of 
a  city  -  a  city  better  than  that  which  had  gone  before. 

So  we  pray  that  courage  and  faith  and  hope  be  given 
to  all  among  us  who  have  seen  their  fondest  hopes  unfulfilled, 
their  greatest  works  crushed.   May  it  always  seem  worthwhile  to 
us  to  build  anew.   May  we  have  the  vision  to  see  beauty  when 
there  seems  to  be  only  ashes  and  ruin.   Make  us  know  that  it  is 
never  too  late,  that  we  are  never  too  old  to  create  a  structure 
of  beauty  of  our  lives. 

When  tragedy  comes,  give  us  the  wisdom  to  rescue  the 
good  from  what  is  left  to  us,  and  to  use  that  good  for  the 
cornerstone  of  a  new  life.   If  we  lose  one  love,  let  us  give 
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more  to  those  who  are  left.   If  we  fail  in  one  enterprise, 
give  us  the  inspiration  to  start  another. 

Let  us  remember  those  who  stayed  in  San  Francisco 
in  1906  and  saw  beyond  the  ruins  -  the  beauty  of  the  bay,  the 
promise  of  the  harbor,  the  vision  from  the  hills. 

It  is  not  easy  in  tragedy  to  turn  our  backs  on 
sadness  and  to  seek  gladness  again.   It  was  not  easy  in  1906 
for  San  Franciscans  to  look  at  their  ruined  buildings,  to  think 
of  their  maimed  and  dead,  to  recall  their  lost  fortunes.   They 
wondered,  "Will  we  build  again  only  to  be  destroyed  at  any  time?" 

But  God  gave  them  faith  and  strength  and  they  were 
able  to  use  the  foundations  of  the  past  to  build  the  city  that 
is  San  Francisco. 

So  I  pray  today  that  we  may  use  the  memory  of  the 
love  and  beauty  of  our  past  as  a  cornerstone  of  the  future.   I 
pray  that  we  may  have  the  vision  to  see  the  blessings  that  are 
left  to  us.   May  we  never  let  misfortune  conquer  us.   May  we 
always  remember  that,  although  a  great  earthquake  may  occur 
once  in  fifty  years,  each  day  the  sun  rises  again,  each  year 
flowers  grow  and  trees  bear  fruit.   Give  us  the  strength  and 
understanding  to  know  that  nothing  can  destroy  the  spirit  of 
courage  and  that  if  we  work  and  have  faith  and  vision,  we, 
like  San  Francisco,  can  build  again. 


April  17,  1959  -2- 
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.MEDITATION 
(By  Mrs.  Daniel  Stone,  August  3,  1962) 

Perhaps  every  housewife  has  had  the  experience  of 
comparing  her  budget  and  the  balance  left  in  her  checkbook 
and  wondering,  "How  shall  I  best  spend  the  money  I  have  left?" 

Tills  year  I  had  a  birthday  that  made  me  ask,  "How 
shall  I  best  spend  the  time  I  have  left?"   So,  I  went  to  some 
of  those  I  trust  and  asked:   "If  you  were  to  pray  for  a  gift 
for  your  maturity,  what  would  it  be?"   I  asked  my  husband  and 
he  said,  " Understand  ing ."   And  I  think  this  is  wise,  for  if 
those  who  are  growing  old  understand  the  young,  there  will  be 
none  of  the  irritations  that  make  for  unhanpiness .   And  if 
those  who  believe  in  conservative  ways  understand  those  who 
v.ar.t- radical  changes,  it  will  be  easier  to  make  the  compromises 
that  will  result  in  progress.   So,  0  Lord  God,  I  ask  Thee  to 
grant  us  who  grow  older  under s tand in/?. . 

And  then  I  asked  my  friend  and  she  said  "Appreciation, 
and  1  added  this  to  my  prayer.   i?or  there  is  so  much  in  life 
that  we  accept  without  appreciation  -  our  loved  ones,  the 
beauty  around  us,  the  joy  of  each  moment.   Someone  said,  if  we 
were  really  to  appreciate  life,  we  would  live  each  day  as  if  it 
were  to  be  our  last. 

Then  I  looked  into  my  own  heart  and  the  prayer  was 
for  love  and  for  work  -  something  to  do  that  is  needed.   To 
love  and  to  be  loved ,  to  be  useful  and  never  to  lose  the  sense 
of  adventure  about  life;  for,  to  be  bored  is  to  be  boring,  and 
age  can  contribute  much  to  others  besides  complaints  and 
unflattering  comparisons  with  the  past. 

I  once  cut  a  piece  from  a  newspaper  column  which 
listed  the  ten  wishes  of  the  late  Dr.  Walter  Reed  Hunt,  a 
Massachusetts  minister.   These  are  his  wishes,  as  they  could  be 
m  ine : 
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1)  A  few  friends  who  understand  me  and  yet 
remain  my  friends. 

2)  Work  to  do  which  has  real  value  and  without 
which  the  world  would  feel  poorer. 

3)  An  understanding  heart. 

4)  Moments  of  leisure. 

5)  A  mind  unafraid  to  travel  even  though  the 
trail  be  not  blazed. 

6)  A  sight  of  the  eternal  hills  and  the 
unresting  sea  and  of  something  beautiful 
the  hand  of  man  has  made. 

7)  The  power  to  laugh. 

8)  Nothing  at  the  expense  of  others. 

9)  The  sense  of  the  presence  of  God. 

10)   The  patience  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  these 

things  with  the  wisdom  to  know  when  they  come. 

0  God ,  let  all  of  us  who  wonder  how  best  to  spend 

Thy  gift  of  time  be  blessed  with  the  wisdom  to  choose  ways  to 
bring  happiness  to  others  and  peace  to  ourselves. 
Amen . 


-2- 
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MEDITATION 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Stone 
June  21,  1963 

If  I  could  pray  tonight  for  one  gift  for  my  grand 
children,  I  would  ask  for  the  boon  of  the  joy  of  living. 
Today  is  the  longest  day  of  the  year.   God  has  given  us  a 
little  more  light  -  a  little  more  life.   How  shall  we  use 
it? 

Judaism  is  a  religion  of  optimism.   Judaism  does 
not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  or  that  life  here 
is  only  a  preparation  for  the  hereafter.   In  the  Psalms  is 
the  refrain,  "Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness."   It  seems  to  me 
that  God  says,  as  Kipling  aptly  put  it,  "Fill  the  unforgiving 
minutes  with  sixty  seconds  worth  of  distance  run."   Age  is 
not  the  years  we  have  lived, but  the  distance  we  have  run. 
The  greatest  inspiration  in  my  life  has  come  from  those  who 
have  found  joy  in  living.   I  think  of  a  friend  who  was  one  of 
a  party  of  four  who  went  to  the  mounteiins.   It  was  hard  to 
locate  a  picnic  place,  and  at  last  we  stopped  under  a  tree  by 
the  road.   Three  of  us  were  unhappy  about  the  remains  of  a 
camper's  meal  left  close  by.   But  the  fourth  was  looking  above 
the  road,  saying,  "Look  at  the  snow-covered  mountain.   Isn't 
this  the  most  beautiful  spot?"   Only  to  look  at  the  snow- 
covered  mountain  when  there  is  refuse  on  the  ground  is  only 
half  the  answer.   After  lunch,  it  was  my  friend  who  led  our 
efforts  to  dispose  of  everything  that  marred  that  spot  as  a 
nicnic  place.   A  homely  analogy  -  but  to  me  symbolic.   Happiness 
depends  not  on  getting  what  you  want,  but  on  making  the  most  of 
what  you  have. 

I  think  often  of  a  little  story  Dr.  Martin  Meyer 
used  to  tell  many  years  ago  when  I  went  to  Sunday  School. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  the  farm  boy  who,  each  evening  when 
his  work  was  done,  gazed  up  the  mountain  to  the  house  whose 
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windows  were  shining  gold.   Each  day  the  hope  grew  Chat 
some  day  he  might  go  find  that  house.   At  last,  after  saving 
and  waiting,  the  day  came  when  he  trudged  up  the  mountain  and 
about  sunset  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  house  should  have 
been.   But  there  was  just  a  plain  bungalow,  shabbier  than  his 
own  ho:::e,  and  in  front  of  it  stood  a  little  girl  looking  down 
the  mountain.   "Could  you  tell  me  where  the  house  with  the 
golden  windows  is?"   he  asked.   "Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "it's 
right  down  there."   And  he  looked  and  he  saw  his  own  house 
with  the  light  of  the  sun,  making  it  a  house  of  golden  windows 
iiow  few  of  us  recognize  the  golden  windows  in  our  own  house. 
But  Judaism  is  not  a  nollyanna  religion.   It  is  a 
religion  of  personal  responsibility,  the  Jew's  love  of  God  is. 
measured  by  his  actions,  his  love  of  God  is  shown  by  his  love 
of  his  fellownien.   So,  as  I  ask  tonight  for  all  of  us,  the 
gift  of  living,  I  repeat  a  prayer  by  the  philosopher  N'iebuhr, 
"fjod  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  the  things  I  cannot 
change,  the  courage  to  change  the  things  I  can  and  the  wisdom 
to  know  the  difference." 


-2- 
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APPENDIX  III,  Part  1  —  "San  Francisco  Cavalcade:  A  Hundred  Years  of 

Fashion  and  Philanthropy,"  written  for  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund  Donor  Luncheon,  1957. 


1957 

Ladles  of  1857  salute  with  me  jour  forebears  in  this  city.  Join  with  me  in 
an  accolade  to  the  San  Francisco  that  lived  from  1857  to  1957  —  to  its  women,  its 
institutions,  and  its  music.  In  1857  San  Francisco  was  a  city  of  50,000.  Repre 
sentatives  of  every  nationality  and  religion  had  flocked  to  this  city  of  laughter 
and  love,  hustle  and  bustle,  seeking  adventure  and  fortune.  From  the  first  days 
of  the  history  of  San  Francisco  its  citizens  loved  music.  The  first  concert  was 
given  in  1849  when  there  was  only  one  piano  in  the  whole  consnunity.  By  1857  San 
Francisco  had  its  favorite  Carmens ,  Toscas  and  Lucias.  San  Francisco  was  beginning 
to  develop  its  own  singers,  a  tradition  which  has  continued  to  the  present. 

Typical  of  the  fine  artists  of  the  city  is  JAMES  SCHWABACHER,  JR.  —  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Company,  who  will  sing  — 

He  will  be  accompanied  by  ISABELLE  HESSELBER3,  well  known  pianist  who  has  played 

Jl 

for  many  opera  stars. 

Thank  you,  MR.  SCHWABACHER  and  MRS.  HESSELBERG.  Now  let  us  return  to  the 
San  Francisco  of  1857.  There  were  Jews,  too,  in  this  group  of  pioneers.  Already 
in  1857  there  were  two  synagogues.  In  October  of  1850  a  group  of  citizens  had 
established  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Association.  To  quote  its  first  constitution, 
"to  accord  aid  and  relief  to  the  indigent  sick  and  infirm,  to  bury  the  poor  dead 
and  to  relieve  Israelites  in  poverty  and  distress."  Let  us  look  now  at  MRS. 
ROBERT  LURIE,  who  appears  as  the  wife  of  one  of  these  first  members,  as  she 
accompanied  her  husband,  not  to  a  meeting(Women  did  not  go  to  meetings  in  those  days') 
but  perhaps  to  a  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association. 
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1871 

Children  have  always  had  special  appeal  for  the  Jewish  people,  ao  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  first  institution  in  San  Francisco  was  founded  for  the   care 
of  orphans.     It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  B'NAI   -  BRITH  that  a  group  of  men 
met  in  1871  and  elected  a  committee  of  15  men  —  many  of  you  will  recognize  some 
of  the  names  —  Rabbi  Elkan  Cohn,   Joseph  Brandenstein,   William  Steinhart  and 
A*  Uorganthau  among  others.     These  were  the  men  who  established  the  modest  home 
to  care  for  seven  orphans  that  was  the  forerunner  of  the  beautiful  group  of 
buildings  known  today  as  Homewood  Terrace, 

Can  you  imagine  with  what  astonishment  and  horror  these  men  would  have 
looked  upon  the  election  of  Mrs.    Tevis  Jacobs   —  a  woman  —  as  the  president  of 
the  board  of  that  institution. 

Let  us  watch  Mrs.   Jacobs  as  she  might  have  appeared  in  1871  to  plead  her 
case  before  that  board  of  directors.     San  Francisco  was  in  the  midst  of  an  era 
of  magnificence.      Music  ranged  from  the  operas  to  which  San  Franciscans  were 
always  devoted,   to  the  gay  melody  of  the  waltzes,   lancers  and  galops  played  at 
the  elaborate  balls. 
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1887 

By  then  San  Francisco  had  already  become  the  city  of  sophistication,  for 
which  it  has  a  reputation  today.  Jews  were  promident  in  the  arts,  law  and  medical 
professions.  On  November  3rd  1887,  a  group  of  40  Jewish  Citizens  met  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Castle  and  started  plans  for  founding  a  hospital.  It  took  ten 
years  before  the  first  lit.  Zion  became  a  reality,  with  a  staff  of  3  physicana, 
whom  many  of  us  here  knew  and  loved  —  Doctors,  Charles  Gabriel  Levison,  Jullius 
Rosenstirn  and  Leo  Ueininger,  This  was  the  genesis  of  the  splendid  institution 
which  your  contribution  to  the  Welfare  Fund  helps  support  today.  If  Mrs.  Richard 
Goldman,  board  member  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Mt.  Zion  hospital  were  attending 
a  function  in  1887  ~  this  is  how  she  might  have  looked  ~ 
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1889 

"Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother"  was  a  dictum  always  taken  seriously  by  the 
Jewish  people,  and  the  Founding  of  the  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  community  discovering  that  four  venerable  Jews  were  living  in  the 
County  Almshouse,  and  that  one  of  them,  a  blind  man,  was  not  being  properly 
treated.  A  Committee  meeting  was  called  in  B'NAI  -  BRXTH  hall,  resulting  in  the 
first  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Disabled  in  leased  quarters  on  Lyon  street 
between  Geary  and  Post, 

It  is  a  tributed  to  these  men  that  their  hearts  beat  in  sympathy  with  the 
needy  at  a  time  when  San  Francisco  society  was  trying  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
it  could  give  social  affairs  that  were  as  lavish,  as  gay  and  beautiful  as  those 
in  New  York  or  Paris.  Gorgeous  evening  gowns  were  seen  at  the  parties  of  the 
DE  YOUNGS,  the  FAIRS,  the  GERSTLES  and  the  SLOSSES.   Popular  were  the  gay 
Viennese  waltzes  that  seemed  to  typify  the  carefree  spirit  of  the  times.  LEONA 
GORDON  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Opera  Company  and  soloist  for  Temple  Emanu-el  Choir, 
will  sing  Strauss *s  "The  Laughing  Song"  from  Fledermaus,  accompanied  by 
ISABELLE  HESSELBERG Thank  you,  MISS  GORDON. 

The  dresses  of  the  day  were  modest  and  of  beautiful  material.  Let  us  look 
mt  MRS.  MORRIS  BERNSTEIN,  who  wears  a  typical  afternoon  costume  of  the  period. 
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1894 

The  invention  of  the  typewriter  meant  many  changes  in  the  business  world  — 
greatest  of  these  was  the  appearance  of  women  in  ever  increasing  numbers  in  the 
business  offices,  and  people  were  becoming  aware  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
business  girl.  So  in  1894,  Rabbi  Jacob  "Vbrrsanger  organized  a  board  of  directors 
to  provide  aNhome  for  Jewish  working  girls.  On  his  board  were  MRS.  BELLA  LILIENTHAL, 
MRS.  WILLIAM  HAAS,  MRS.  MATHILDA  ESBERQ  and  MRS.  IGNATZ  STEINHART. 

Today's  beautiful  Residence  Club  at  Page  and  Laguna  Streets  is  the  reault  of 
that  meeting  and  the  latest  of  the  gracious  homes  for  Jewish  Career  Girls  of  the 
West. 

In  1894,  San  Francisco  was  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  spirit  of  the  Gey 
Nineties.  IRS.  MELVIN  SWIG  will  illustrate  the  fashion  of  the  era  while  JACK 
ROSS*  orchestra  plays  favorites  of  the  day  — 
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1897 

The  eighteen  nineties  and   early  nineteen  hundreds   were  truly  days  of  growth 
and  excitement  for  the  young  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.     There  were  coaching  parties 
to  the  Cliff  House  through  Golden  Gate  Park  and  back  to  the  turreted  mansions   on 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 

In  1897  a  group  of  women  founded  the  first  woman's  chapter  of  B'NAI  -  BRITH  and 
now  there  are  five  chapters   in  San  Francisco,   JUDGE  LEONORE  UNDERWOOD,   one  of  the 
former  presidents  was   elected  president  of  the  Supreme   Council  of  all  B'NAI  -  BRTTH 
women  in  the  United  States, 

By  1899  several  San  Franciscans  were  daring  enough  to  own  automobiles.     Also 
in  that  year  women  were  actually  joining  swimming  parties  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  Capitola. 
MRS.   DANIEL  BENATAR  is  wearing  one  of  the  bathing  suits  undoubtedly  designed  to  set 
the  hearts  of  the  young  men  fluttering. 
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1900 

It  is  1900   —  the  Gibson  Qirl  is  in,  so  are  the  Ponj|»dors  and  the  bloomers 
—  butter  is  20   cents  a  pound  —  steak  is  13  cents  a  pound,  served  by  servant 
girls  receiving  $3.00  a  week  and  no  evenings  off. 

It  is   in  this   year  ~  the  turn  of  the  century  that  a  young  woman,   whose  name 
is  destined  to  mean  much  to  the   community  of  San  Francisco,  HATTIE  HECHT  SLOSS , 
Marches  with  tremors  of  nervousness   to  the  pulpit  of  Temple  Emanu-el  and  speaks 
words  that  inspire  the  organization  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the   Council 
of  Jewish  Women.     Helping  her  that  day  are  Rabbi  JACOB  VOORSANGER  and  Rabbi  MYER 
S.   LEVY  and  sitting  on  that  first  board  were  MAMIE  VOORSANGER,   WAXELBAUU  OF  MACON 
and  MIRIAM  LEVY  KAHN,   who  is  here  with  us  today, 

—  And  now  let  us  look  at  MRS.   ROBERT  BOROVOY,   newly  elected  president  of 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,   gowns  d  in  the  vogue  of  the  period  as  she  portrays 
the  lady  of  1900  on  her  way  to  a  Council  party. 
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1916 

San  Franciscans  look  back  on  1916  with  longing  and  nostalgia,  The  First 
World  >ter  with  its  tragedy  had  not  yet  spread  to  this  country  —  San  Francisco 
still  spoke  of  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  as  the  "Fair" /re 
calling  the  tan  months  it  had  been  the  focal  point  of  all  pleasures  in  1915.  It 
was  in  1916  that  the  women  of  San  Francisco  first  organized  to  work  for  Palestine, 
and  at  a  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Rueben  Kinder  established  the  first  chapter 
of  Hadassah.   Early  presidents  included  MRS.  M.  C.  SLOSS,  MRS.  RINDER  and 
MRS.  HENRY  HARRIS. 

Clothes  were  still  elegant  and  there  were  balls  in  San  Francisco  to  benefit 
the  various  victims  of  the  European  holocaust.  The  mode  of  the  1916  season  is 
illustrated  by  the  costume  worn  by  MISS  MARIAN  SINTON  — 
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1925 

We  skip  ten  momentous  years  including  the  sad  ones  of  World  "fer  I  and  look 
at  the  year  1925;  the  year  of  the  founding  of  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund, 
one  of  the  first  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Leaders  in  the  local 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  disturbed  by  the  more  than  fifty  separate  drives 
each  year  by  Jewish  Fund  raising  organizations  called  a  meeting  of  four  hundred 
leaders  in  the  community  and  formed  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund,  which  has 
become  the  most  important  Jewish  group  in  the  Community  and  the  forerunner  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation  on  whose  behalf  we  are  gathered  today. 

One  of  the  popular  composers  of  that  day  was  hoagy  Carmichael,  whose 
"StarDust"...MISS  GORDON  will  sing  and  transport  many  of  the  older  people  in  the 
audience  back  to  those  halcyon  days  of  the  20 's  — 

—  Thank  you,  MISS  GORDON  —  1925  —  the  time  of  F.  S.  Scott-Fitzgerald, 
prohibition  and  the  pocket  flask,  the  short,  short  skirt  and  the  flapper. 
Representing  the  girl  of  that  era  is  MRS.  LEWIS  LEVIN  ~  watch  her  as  she  sats  out 
to  meet  her  date  for  the  College  prom  — 
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1933 

A  year  of  depression  —  the  voice  of  a  new  president,  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
over  the  radio  gave  hope  to  thousands  —  and  San  Francisco  carried  on.      In  October 
the  city  dedicated  "the  tall   grey  cylinder"  to  the  memory  of  one  of  its  most 
colorful  citizens,  Lillie  Hitchcock  Coit.     In  November  the  efforts  of  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association  to  have  a  new  building  culminated  in  the  completion  of 
the  handsome  new  Jewish  Community  Center  at  California  and  Presidio  Avenue, 

The  San  Francisco  symphony  orchestra  celebrated  its  one  thousandth  concert 
in  1931.      MRS.   LENORE  ARMSBY  was  head  of  the  symphony  association,  and  the  members 
of  the  orchestra    joined  with  the  board  in  gay  parties  in  her  honor. 

Had  MRS.    viARREN  EPSTEIN  been  old  enough  then  she  might  have  worn  a  dress   of 
black  satin  like  this  to  one  of  those  1933  parties   — - 
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1944 

The  next  ten  years  were  years  of  sadness  for  many.  Hitler  rose  to  cause  the 
downfall  of  Europe.   While  San  Francisco  was  engaged  in  heroic  war  efforts  it  also 
recorded  some  magnificent  accomplishments  —  the  long  dreamed  of  Golden  Gate  and  Bay 
bridges  and  the  celebrated  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition, 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  a  few  dedicated  women,  led  by  IHS.  BESSIE 
LEVIN,  opened  the  first  Hebrew  Nursing  Home,  a  small  place  on  Lyon  Street,  The 
devoted  efforts  of  this  group  resulted  in  a  larger  Hebrew  Nursing  Home  on  Guerrero 
Street,  which  took  care  of  hundreds  of  the  aged  and  ill. 

Women  busy  with  their  new  civic  responsibilities  found  suits  best  adapted  to 
their  more  active  life,  MRS.  IVAN  ANIXTER  will  model  one  of  the  favored  broad- 
shouldered  suits  of  the  day  ~ 
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1946 

The  war  has  ended.  The  eyes  of  the  world  had  been  turned  to  San  Francisco 
in  1945  when  delegates  from  the  victorious  nations  gathered  in  our  Opera  House 
to  organize  the  first  United  Nations  Conference. 

A  new  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  unfortunates  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home  sparked  many  new  endeavors.  A  group  of  women  established  a  chapter  of  ORT,  a 
national  organization  devoted  to  training  emigrees  to  face  life  in  new  countries 
by  teaching  them  trades  and  professions. 

MRS.  LOUIS  WERTH,  newly  elected  president  of  the  group  of  women  organized  to 
support  BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY,  will  appear  in  one  of  the  elegant  gowns  that  were 
typical  of  the  brilliant  season  of  1946  — 
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1956 

San  Francisco  1956  —  the  turning  point  when  the  past  fades  into  the  present 
—  San  Francisco  has  arrived  as   one  of  the   World's  great  cities   —  along  with  the 
development  in  art,  science  and  culture  the  ideas  of  philanthropy  become  more 
advanced.     This   is   the  birth  year  of  the  Permanent    /omen's  Division  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Federation  with  its  aim  to  keep  the  ideals   of  philanthropy  before  the 
women  of  the  community  —  not   just  at  Campaign  time  but  all  year  long.      With  the 
election  of  MRS.   EDGAR  GOLDSTINE  as  its  first  permanent  chairman,   Women's  Organi-    .   . 
zations  reach  a   new  era  — 

San  Francisco   today  —  can  we  better  symbolize  her  greatness  than  by  listening 
to  the   immortal  music  of   Gourod's  Faust  as  MISS  GORDON  sings  the   joyous  strains 
of  "The   Jewel  Song."   — 

That  was   beautiful  —  thank  you,  MISS  GORDON  — 

Now  —  it  is  1957  —  we  look  toward  the  future   —  wearing  clothes  by 
Ranschoffs,  the  women  and  girls   of  today  show  the  clothes  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
They  symbolize  the  promise  of  San  Francisco,   our  greatest  wealth  ~  the  wives  and 
daughters,   who  with  their  men  are  making  San  Francisco  history  today. 
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APPENDIX  III,  Part  2  —  ^History  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 

San  Francisco  Section,  May  1977." 


WILL  THE  MEETING  PLEASE  !  !  ! 

-  MUSIC  OF  THE  20's  AND  30's, 

-  GAVEL  --  SEVERAL  TIMES 
*************************** 


WILL  THE  MEETING  PLEASE  COME  ???   ON  A  GREAT  EXCURSION!   OUR  SPACE 

AIRCRAFT  is  STANDING  BY  TO  TAKE  us  ON  AN  EXCITING  TRIP,  So  YOU  NOTICE 
IT  is  FACING  BACKWARD!  THAT  is  BECAUSE  WE  ARE  TAKING  A  JOURNEY  TO  THE 
PAST1  To  THE  COUNCIL  LANDS  REIGNED  OVER  BY  THE  LADIES  SEATED  HERE  — 
AND  THEIR  COLLEAGUES  WHO  ARE  NOT  HERE  TODAY, 

BEFORE  YOU  INVEST  IN  THE  FUTURE,  AND  HEAR  OF  THE  PRESENT  —  WE  WILL 
TAKE  YOU  BACK  "WHEN"  —  TO  THE  GREAT  EVENTS  OF  COUNCIL  HISTORY, 
ALTHOUGH  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SECTION  WAS  FOUNDED  IN  1900,  OUR  TRIP  TODAY 
ONLY  GOES  BACK  IN  TIME  TO  1939,  WHEN  LUCRETIA  GLASER  WAS  PRESIDENT, 

WE  CAN  ONLY  MAKE  A  BRIEF  STEP  BACKWARDS  TO  HIGHLIGHT  THE  LANDMARKS  OF 
EACH  PRESIDENCY  FROM  1939  TO  THE  PRESENT, 

AS  EACH  OF  THESE  PRESIDENTS  STEPPED  TO  THE  PODIUM,  SHE  WAS  FREE  OF 

WORRY,  SHE  WAS  PREPARED!  INSIDE  HER  HEAD  WERE  ROBERTS  RULES  OF 

ORDER  ~  AND  ALL  THE  RULES  OF  WIELDING  A  GAVEL  ~  AS  TAUGHT  BY 

ADELE  SIMON  —  THE  NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  PARLIAMENTARIAN,  WHO  TRAINED 
GENERATIONS  OF  COUNCIL  PRESIDENTS! 

OUTSIDE  HER  HEAD  SHE  WORE  A  HAT  THAT  WAS  THE  RESULT  OF  MANY  TRIPS  TO 
CLAIRE  BROWN  —  MADAME  Du  BARRY  —  SAKS  AND  MAGNIN'S, 
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WE  HAVE  DONE  SOME  RESEARCH  AND  RESURRECTED  SOME  OF  THESE  HATS  — 
AND  THEY  ARE  AT  OUR  REAR  TO  PUT  YOU  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES  — 
FROM  FLOWERED  BONNETS,  DECORATED  NETSj  AND,  LATER,  WIGS, 

-  TO  PUT  YOU  IN  THE  MOOD  FOR  OUR  FIRST  DECADE  ~  FAE  ASHER  AND  GOLDA 

KAUFMAN,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  NAD I  ME  RUSHAKOFF  —  WILL  LEAD  us  IN  A  SONG  OF 
THE  ERA  --  "GOODNIGHT  SWEETHEART",  You  HAVE  THE  WORDS  -  JOIN  IN  THE 

SONG, 

AND  NOW  --  IT'S  ALL  ABOARD  FOR  OUR  FIRST  STOP! 

1939  -  1941:  LUCRETIA  GLASFR.  COUNCIL  MOBILIZES  FOR  HELP  TO  VICTIMS 

OF  NAZI  PERSECUTION  ~  BRINGING  OVER  CHILDREN  AND  HELPING  ESTABLISH 
ADULT  EMIGRES, 

1941  -  1945:  CAROL  DFSSAUER.  COUNCIL  ENLISTS  100%  IN  THE  WAR  EFFORT  - 
FURNISHING  ROOMS  AT  TREASURE  ISLAND  AND  THE  PRESIDIO;  SELLING  WAR  BONDS 
AND  THRIFT  STAMPS  AND  EACH  MEETING, 

1943  -  1945:  KATHFRINF  SHON..  THE  WARTIME  REGIME  CONTINUES  WITH 
COUNCIL  VOLUNTEERS  STAFFING  AIRCRAFT  WARNING  CENTERS;  USO  CANTEENS; 
AND  WORKING  WITH  RETURNING  SERVICEMEN, 

-  LET  US  HARK  BACK  TO  THOSE  WAR  YEARS  AS  WE  ALL  SING  "DON'T  SIT  UNDER 
THE  APPLE  TREE  WITH  ANYONE  ELSE  BUT  ME" 

1947  -  1949:  FRANCES  BREGER.  UNDER  HER  GUIDANCE,  THE  THRIFT  SHOP 
CONTINUED  ITS  GROWTH  AND  CONTINUED  TO  SUPPORT  LOCAL  PROJECTS,  PROCEEDS 
FROM  THE  THRIFT  SHOP,  TOGETHER  WITH  MEMBERSHIP  DUES,  ALSO  PROVIDED 
SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  JEWISH  GIRLS  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES , 
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-  AND  NOW  TO  PUT  YOU  IN  THE  MOOD  FOR  THE  NEXT  DECADE  --  LET'S  SING 
"LET  US  ENTERTAIN  YOU"! 

RETURNING  TO ,- , , , 

1949  -  1951:  ETHEL  GRABSTEIN.  COUNCIL  is  FIFTY!  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SECTION'S  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  WAS  CELEBRATED  IN  GREAT  STYLE  BY  A  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY  GALA  AT  THE  OPERA  HOUSE  WITH  OPERA  STARS,  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY,  AND  HEDDA  HOPPER  AS  COMMENTATER  ADDING  TO  THE 
FESTIVITIES! 

1951  -  1953:  HELEN  POM  ACK.  IN  THE  CHAIR  ~  WHEN,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

COUNCIL  PRECEPT  OF  FINDING  AN  UNMET  NEED  AND  FULFILLING  IT  ~  THE 

MONTEFIORE  PROJECT  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS  WAS  DEVELOPED, 

.1953  -  1955:  GRACF  IFVTN.   A  SECOND  MONTEFIORE  CENTER  WAS  OPENED  TO 
ACCOMMODATE  THE  EXPANDING  INTERESTS  OF  ITS  SENIOR  CITIZEN  MEMBERSHIP, 
THE  THRIFT  SHOP  BECAME  BARGAIN  MART,  WITH  BUSINESS  GROWING  BY  LEAPS  AND 
BOUNDS  1 

1955  -  1957:  DOROTHY  MORSE.  STUDIES  OF  LEGISLATION  WERE  EMPHASIZED 

FOR  MEMBERSHIP  PARTICIPATION;  AND  A  NEW  PROJECT  OF  COUNCIL  VOLUNTEERS 
WORKING  WITH  THE  JUVENILE  COURT  INITIATED! 

1957  -  1959:  MARILYN  BORQVQY.  SAN  FRANCISCO  SECTION  HOSTED  THE 
WESTERN  REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  IN  1958,  OUR  LOAN  GRANTS  PROJECT  WAS 

EVALUATED  AND  EXPANDED  INTO  A  PROGRAM  FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

* 

-  WHO  SAID  THE  FIRST  50  YEARS  WERE  THE  HARDEST??? 
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-  NOW  COME  TO  THE  1960's!  LET's  GET  IN  THE  HOOD  KITH  FAE  AMD  GOLDA, 
WITH  "HI  LILLY  -  HI  LO". 

-  BACK  NOW  TO  

1959  -  1961:  BARBARA  GOLDBERG.  DURING  THIS  PERIOD,  THE  CHILDREN'S 
DRAMA  GROUP  BEGAN  IT'S  FUNCTION  OF  ENTERTAINING  BAY  AREA  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  —  DEVELOPING  INTO  ONE  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  AND  REWARDING 
OF  SECTION  PROJECTS! 

1961  -  1963:  DORIS  ROTHSCHILD.  COUNSELING  SERVICE  FOR  TROUBLED 
GIRLS  AT  THE  MISSION  COMMUNITY  CENTER  WAS  STARTED,  THE  FUTURE  PLANNING 
COMMITTEE  ORGANIZED;  AND  WE  BECAME  CO-SPONSORS  OF  THE  MONTEFIORE  PRO 
GRAM  WITH  THE  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER, 

1963  -  1965;  MERLE  KONIGSBERG.  A  NEW  VENTURE  --  A  NEW  FIELD!  COUNCIL 

AS  COORDINATOR  WAS  CALLED  UPON  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  WORK  WITH 
5  OTHER  LEADING  NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  FORM  V/ICS  AS  A 
JOINT  VENTURE  IN  TRAINING  DISADVANTAGED  GIRLS  FOR  WOMEN'S  JOB  CORPS, 

1965  -  1967:  LOIS  BLQCH.  FUND-RAISING  NOW  BECAME  THE  PASSWORD  FOR 
THIS  PHASE,  SO  TO  ENHANCE  THE  COMMUNITY  STATURE  AND  PRESTIGE  OF 
COUNCIL,  PLUS  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ADDING  FUNDS  TO  OUR  TREASURY  ~  A 
TREASURE  MART  WAS  HELD,  PROVIDING  NOT  ONLY  AN  EXCITING  VOLUNTEER 

WORKOUT;  BUT  A  SUCCESSFUL  SELLOUT! 

1967  -  1969:  BETTE  LEVY.  HERE  THE  THRUST  WAS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 
MING;  AND  COUNCIL  CLASSES  BEGAN  FOR  MEMBERS  WITH  AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  RESPON: 
THEN  ~  IT  WAS  NATIONAL'S  75™  AND  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SECTION  PLAYED  IT. 

TO  THE  HILT  WITH  A  BANG-UP  PUBLIC  CELEBRATION  AT  TEMPLE  EMANU'EL! 
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AND  NOW  TO  GET  READY  FOR  THE  EXCITING  SEVENTIES.  LET'S  HAVE  A  SING-A 
LONG  WITH  "I'D  LIKE  TO  TEACH  THE  IJORLD  TO  SING". 

AND  --  ON  TO  THF  PRFSFNT  

1969  -  1971:  ROSE  SCHOENFEID.  DUE  TO  INADEQUATE  FACILITIES,  COUNCIL'S 
VICTORIAN  COUNCIL  HOUSE  WAS  SOLD;  AND  OUR  NEW  OFFICES  SCHEDULED  TO  MOVE 

ABOVE  THE  BARGAIN  MART,   IT  WAS  OFF  WITH  THE  OLD  ~  AND  ON  WITH  THE  NEW 
FOR  A  NEW  ERA  IN  PROGRESS! 

1971  -  1975:  MIRIAM  LANCER.  "A  "STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE"  BECAME  A 

REALITY  HERE  WHEN  ARRANGEMENTS  WERE  FINALIZED,  AFTER  TWO  YEARS  OF 
DEDICATED  EFFORT,  FOR  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  THE  BROTHERHOOD  WAY 

SENIOR  CITIZENS,  AS  WELL  AS  SERVING  THE  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  COMPLEXES, 

FOR  THIS  COMMUNITY  ACHIEVEMENT,  MlRIAM  WAS  AWARDED  A  CITIZEN  OF  THE  DAY' 
CITATION, 

1973  -  1975:  BERN  ICE  GLICKFFLD.  A  NEW  PROJECT  --  TAPE-A-BOOK  --  A 

VITAL  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  PROJECT  FOR  THE  BLIND  WAS  STARTED,   A 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE  PROGRAM  STUDIED,  AND  --  NATIONAL'S  31sT  BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION  HELD  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CONCURRENTLY  WITH  THIS  SECTION'S 
DIAMOND  JUBILEE,  BOTH  TO  RAVE  REVIEWS! 

1975  -  1977:  PHYLLIS  SHAPIRO.  THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  PROGRAM  EVOLVED 

INTO  A  HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  AND  HIGHLY  TOUTED  BY  THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNITY 

THE  "RAP  ROOM"  PROJECT  AT  MARINA  JUNIOR  HIGH  —  AND  FOR  A  RESPONSIVE 
MEMBERSHIP  ~  ART  APPRECIATION  CLASSES,  SERIES  I  AND  II,  IN  COOPERATION 
WITH  THE  MUSEUM  DOCENT  COUNCILS,  INTRODUCED, 
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AND  NOW  TO  JUDY  SALGADQ:  THE  YOUNGEST  PRESIDENT  IN  COUNCIL'S  HISTORY, 
WHO  ASSUMES  THIS  OFFICE  WITH  HIGH  HOPES  FOR  THE  FUTURE  WITH  A  NEW  LOOK 
FOR  COUNCIL  AND  PLANS  FOR  EXCITING  NEW  ACTION, 
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CONCLUSION 

OUR  SHIP  HAS  RETURNED  AND  AS  WE  LEAVE  WE  SAY  THANK  YOU  TO  THESE 

PRESIDENTS  WHO  HAVE  EACH  MADE  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SECTION,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 

WE  ARE  WHAT  WE  ARE  TODAY  BECAUSE  YOU  WERE  WHAT  YOU  WERE  YESTERDAY! 
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APPENDIX  III,    Part    3  ^   ^  ,po    L£VIS  ,  0  ->--*> 

A   SISThKHOOD  STOHY   IN   STYLE  AND  SONG 
SCENE i      Temple   Library 

£ROPSi        Bookcases   filled  with  books 

1   large  book   entitled"Temple  Chronicles" 

Stepladder,    dustrag,    small   table  with  phone 

Either   a  big    frame   with  paper   pages   or   a  bookcase    frame 

Narrator i      Young  woman  in  T   shirt,    Jeans, Tennis   Shoes 

Musical   Overture 

Curtains   open,    light   on  narrator  as   she   stands  on  steps   of 
stepladder   dusting   books.        Telephone  rings,    she   steps   down 
and  answers   phone. 

NARRATOR;  HI  I .    JOANNE,    HOW  ON    EARTH   DID   YOU   FIND  ME  HERE? 

OH.  OH  GEE1  MAXWELL'S  PLUM  _  OH-  I  WOULD  HAVE 
LOVED  TO  JOIN  YOU  FOR  LUNCH,  BUT  I  VOLUNTEERED 
TO  CLEAN  UP  THESE  DIRTY  BOOKS  IN  THE  TEMPLE 

LIBRARY OH,    YOU  KNOW  WHAT    I   MEAN 

DUSTY  LIBRARYI  I  DON'T  THINK  IT'S  BEEN  DONE 
FOR  YEARS,  AND  I'LL  BE  HERE  ALL  DAY.  THANKS 
A  MILLION,  ANYWAY. 

(Hangs   up,    gets   back   on  ladder.      Finds   big  book  as   she's   dusting, 
pulls   it   out,    looks   at   it   curiously,    sits   down  on  stool  ) 

NARRATOR.  MMMMM ,    INTERESTING.         THE  TEMPLE  CHRONICLES, 

(reading)    CHAPTER   ONE,    PAGE  ONE,         IN  THE  BEGINNING 

THE   VERY   FIRST   SERVICES   WERE  HELD   IN   A  WOODEN 
TENT   NEAR   KEARNY  STREET   IN   18^9   WITH   30    DEVOUT 

CONGREGANTS   ONLY  ONE   LADY  PRESENT   BUT   BY 

ROSH  HASHONAH  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1850,  A  MUCH  LARGER 
GROUP  MET  AT  THE  MASONIC  HALL.  NEWLY  ORGANIZED 
IN  THIS  ROUGH  AND  TUMBLE,  BAWDY  COMMUNITY  OF 

GOLD   RUSH   DAYS,    CONGREGATION   EMANU-EL  ALREADY 
HAD  THE  HELP  OF  THEIR   WOMEN  WHO   HAD  MADE   EVERY 
EFFORT   TO  MAKE  THESE   FIRST    SERVICES   AS   HOSPITABLE, 
WARM   AND   HOME-LIKE  AS   POSSIBLE.      THE  NEW   YEAR 
BROUGHT   OUT   THE   FINEST   AND   LATEST    IN   FASHIONS 
PURCHASED   FROM   THE  SHIP    "CITY  OF  PARIS",    ANCHORED 
IN  THE   BAY   AT   3ANSOME   STREET.       WHAT   BETTER   WAY 
TO    SHOW  THEM   OFF  THAN   WHILE  WALKING   HOME   FOR 
THE  HOLIDAY   DINNER 

^-^ 

ON  THEIR  WAY,  LIKE  THE  PROPER  LADIES  OF  THAT  ERA, 
THEY  TRIED  TO  SHUT  OUT  THE  SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS  COMINC 
THROUGH  THE  OPEN  DOORS  OF  THE  SALOONS,  BUT  EVERY 
ONCE  IN  A  WHILE,  THEY  CAST  A  FURTIVE  GLANCE  AT 
THE  MANY  TEMPTATIONS  THAT  WAYLAID  THE  GENTLEMEN 
OF  EARLY  SAN  FRANCISCO  EVERY  STEP  OF  THE  WAY. 

Lights  focus  on  picture  book  or  frame,  two  can-can  dancers  are 
posed  while  vocal  is  going  on    Songi   She  is  more  to  be  pitied 
than  censured.    At  finish  of  vocal,  dancers  step  out  and  do  the 

«-CE.  u. 
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me   numen   seep   oacK    to    cne    frame.      The   Macriarcn   steps    through    taa    frame. 

NARRATOR:      reading  The   few  matriarchs  who  had  braved    the  vast   distances    to   come    to   the 

-  *  Far  West   fostered    the    tradition  of   holiday  gatherings. 

looking  up I  can  Just  picture   the  hostessesx«i:x±k*xi«jc  greeting  her  guests 

dressed  in   the   fashion  of    the   day,    usually   an  elaborate   lace   or 
lace   trimmed  gown. 

SCENE   FADES      BACK  TO  NARRATOR 

NARRATOR i      Turning  pages,    stops 

WHAT   A  SCENE!       HOW  AWFULI 

(reads)          THE  EARTHQUAKE,    APRIL  18,    1906.      HEADLINES   FROM 
THE  NEWSPAPERS   SHOUTED.      EARTHQUAKE  AND   FIRE, 
SAN   FRANCISCO    IN   RUINS,    A   DYING   CITY.      NO   HOPE 
LEFT    FOR   SAFETY  OF   BUILDINGS. 

(looks   up)      I   WONDER   WHAT   HAPPENED  TO   THE  TEMPLE.      IT   WAS 

SUPPOSED  TO    BE  THE   PRIDE  OF  THE  JEWIS.H   COMMUNITY. 

(reads)  HERE   IT   IS I      ONLY  THE  WALLS    LEFT   STANDING  OF  THAT 

HANDSOME  SUTTER   STREET   BUILDING    .       DOME  DESTROYED,    THE  MEMBERS 
WEPT.         WITH  THEIR   HOMES    AND  BUSINESSES    DESTROYED,    MANY   OF  THEM 
LIVING   IN   GOLDEN  GATE  PARK   OR   THE  BEACH,    THEY  WERE   DETERMINED 
TO    REBUILD  THEIR   TEMPLE  AS   WELL  AS   THEIR   PERSONAL   LIVES. 

(looks   up)      GUTSY  PEOPLEt       IT   SHOWS   HOW   IMPORTANT   OUR    PLACES 
OF   WORSHIP   ARE   IN   OUR    LIVES. 

Narrator   flips   pages. 

treads)         WHAT'S   THIS?      IN   1907      THE  TEMPLE   IS   ALREADY  TOTALLY 
REBUILT?      AND  THEY'RE   CELEBRATING  WITH  A   BALL 
ARRANGED  BY  THE  LADIES 

Two   couples  to  waltz 
Music:      Merry  Widow  Waltz 

SCENE   3 

NARRATOR      (turning  pages)      stops 

AH 1917 WASN'T   THAT   THE   YEAS   THE   U.S.    WENT 

af?8?   I1?!?)    TO   WAR WORLD  WAR    I? 

(read)  OH-    IT   SAYS   HERE     -  —  1917  WAS   THE  YEAR  THE  WOMEN'S 

GUILD   CAME   INTO    BEING.       RABBI   MARTIN   MEYER   SAID  THAT 
THE   VALUE  OF   INTEGRATING   WOMEN    INTO   TEMPLE   LIFE   IS 
VITALLY   IMPORTANT        AND      (looking   up)      HOW  ABOUT   THIS? 
HE   PREDICTS   THAT   SOME  DAY  WE'LL   EVEN   HAVE  WOMEN   RAPBIS. 

(reads)  ALTHOUGH   BEFORE  THE  WAR   SAN    FRANCISCO   WAS    VERY   REMOTE 

FROM   EUROPE. ..THE   JEWS   OF   TEMPLE   EMANU-EL  WERE  NOT:    THE 
WOMB'S   GUILD,    AS   WERE  THE   REST   OF   JEWRY,    WAS   ALREADY 

coriC'Mr.'ED  WITH  THE  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  DISPLACED 

-UVOFvVi    JEWS.     -iWirtf-lT^ -1WBBI    WAS    IN    gt'SOPE  WITH   THE 
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DiiJrIT;-  THE  WAR  GUILD  KEJTINGS  CONTINUED  TO  b£  HELD 
AND  THE  f<A£BI  STILL  OPENED  HIS  HOME  TO  THE  CONGREGANTS 
ON  SATURDAY  ArTEhNOONS.    THE  WALTZ  FADED  TO  WAR  TUNES, 
RAGTIME  WAS  CHANGING  TO  JAZZ  TIME.   THE  CRINOLINE  FADED 
AND  THE  HOBBLE  SKIRT  FLOURISHED. 


i.'usic  and  Song. 


looks  up 
reads 

Looks  up 


SCENE 


NARRATOR    (flipping  pages) 


THE  NEW  BUILDING 


TWO  YEARS  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  AT  FIRST  AVENUE  AND 

LAKE   (Looks  up)  OF  COURSE,  IT'S  CALLED  ARGUELLO  BLVD. 

NOW 

MANY  MEMBERS  OBJECTED  TO  GOING  OUT  "TO  THE  STICKS"  BUT 
ALREADY  MANY  HAD  LOVELY  HOMES  LOCATED  NEARBY  ON  CLAY, 
WASHINGTON,  JACKSON  ST3. 

ALL  THE  TEMPLE  MEMBERS  WERE  INVOLVED  WITH  PLANS  FOR 
THE  NEW  STRUCTURE.   THE  WOMEN  WERE  SUPPORTIVE  OF 
THE  RABBI'S  INSISTENCE  THAT  THERE  BE  A  TEMPLE  HOUSE 
WITH  CLASSROOMS,  A  GUILD  HALL  AND  AN  AUDITORIUM 
WITH  (look  up-   here's  the  description)  SLOPING 
FLOOR   jT.\u2  WITH  BACKDROPS,  LIGHTING 

HOW  LUCKY  WE  ARE  TO  INHERIT  THISJ 

A  SPECIAL  MEETING  WAS  CALLED  TO  RAISE  THE  EXTRA  FUNDS 
NEEDED,  A  CONTAGIOUS  SENSE  OF  PRIDE  SWEPT  THROUGH 
THE  PACKED  GATHERING,  THE  RESPONSE  WAS  TREMENDOUS-^ 
RESULT!   OUR  TEMPLE  WAS  DEBT  FREE. 

THANK  GOODNESS  THAT  WAS  BEFORE  THE  CRASH  IN  '29. 


READS       THIS  WAS  AN  ERA  OF  GRSAT  CHANGE  CALLED  THE  ROARING 
20 'S— THE  FLAPPER  AGE— -THE  TIME  OF  FLAMING  YOUTH, 
HYSTERICAL  ENJOYMENT  AND  SILLINESS.   THOUGH  SHOCKING 
TO  SOME  OF  THE  ELDERS  IN  THE  CONGREGATION,  WOMEN 
SMOKED,  BOBBED  THEIR  HAIR,  SHORTENED  THEIR  SKIRTS 
SONGS  LIKE  "AINT  WE  GOT  FUN,  MA,  HE'S  MAKING  EYES 
AT  ME  AND  DANCES  -   THE  CHARLESTON  AND  3LOK  BOTTOM 
BECAME  THE  VOGUE. 

Dance:    Charleston 
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NARRATOH  s   WITH  WAR  CLOUDS  ONCE  AGAIN  HOVERING  OVER  EUROPE 

GERMAN  JEWISH  REFUGEES  BEGAN  TO  ARRIVE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
IN  GREAT  NUMBERS.   WEEKLY  CLASSES  FOR  THE  ECXIZXA3CX 

WOMEN  WERE  ORGANIZED  SO  THEY  COULD  LEARN  OUR  CUSTOMS 
AND  ABOUT  OUR  INSTITUTIONS.   THEY  EVEN  BKCUGHT  A  VOTING 
MACHINE  OVER  TO  EMANUEL  FROM  CITY  KALL  FOR  THIS  PUR 
POSE. 

5UT  THE  1930  'S  WERE  DOMINATED  BY  OUR  OWN  MR.  CHIPS, 

CANTOR  REUBEN  SINDER  WHO  WAS  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE  TO 
GIVE  HIS  ADVISE  AND  SISTERHOOD  GUILD  CALLED  ON  HIM 

OFTEN.   IT  WAS  HE  WHO  PERSUADED  THE  TEMPLE  TO  COMMISSION 
FAMOUS  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS  TO  WRITE  SACRED  SERVICES  AND 
TO  SPONSOR  MUSICIANS  OF  NOTE  TO  PERFORM  AT  THE  TEMPLE. 
AND  IT  WAS  THE  SISTERHOOD  THAT  ALWAYS  PROVIDED  THE 
HOSPITALITY  THAT  MADE  THESE  GREAT  MUSICAL  PRESENTATIONS 
A  SMASHING  SOCIAL  SUCCESS  AS  WELL  AS  A  MUSICAL  ONE. 

THIS  WAS  ALSO  THE  XXX  GOLDEN  ERA  OF  AMERICAN  SONGS 
AND  MELODIES  -  A  ROMANTIC  ERA--  THE  SONGS  OF  THE  DAY 
REFLECTED  THE  MOOD  AS  WE  WERE  GLUED  TO  THE  RADIO  TO  LISTEN  TO 
"ONCE  IN  A  WHILE"  AND"PENNIES  FROM  HEAVEN  ".  AND  A 

CHILD  NAMED  SHIRLEY  TEMPLE  WAS  BEING  GROOMED  FOR  STAR 

DOM. 

Song  and  Dance  ---  ON  THE  GOOD  SHIP  LOLLIPOP. 


NARRATOR.        THE  19^0  'S  AND  ANOTHER  WAR 

WORLD  WAR  II  WAS  FOUGHT  ON  LAKE  STREET,  TOO.     GUILD 
MEMBERS  DID  THEIR  RED  CROSS  SEWING,  BANDAGE  MAKING 
IN  THE  T.EMPLE  HOUSE  ---     EVERY  DAY  PUTTING  THEIR 
VOLUNTEER  BEST  ON  THE  TOO.  EMANU-EL  KECK  FRONT  LINE. 
OUR  GALS  SERVED  AS  AIR  RAID  WARDENS,  AUXILIARY  POLICE 
AND  FIREMEN,  AND  DID  SERVICE  FOR  THEJJJVILIAN  DEFENSE 
COUNCIL.     THE  GUILD-vSSPIjP  A~  CANTEEN  AT"  THE  SYNAGOGUE 
FOR  THOSE  STATIONED'  AT  THE  PRESIDIO. 

DESPITE  WAR  TIME  PRESSURE,  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ENJOYED 
THE  JUNIOR  DANCES  AND  JITTERBUGGING  ROCKED  THE  WALLS 
AND  THE  USO  WORKED  OVERTIME  PROVIDING  FOOD  AND 
ENTERTAINMENT— 

(Do  an  Andrews  Sisters  rautine  ---  with  jitterbugginh) 
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'? 


:,'A:v.'<AI'U  \' (looks   at   watch)      Oops This    is    taking   longer   than 

I   thought.      I'll   have   to    flip  throutn  these   nexxt 
decades  —  uuit   pronto 

Gosh,    these  were  busy  years 

Reads  The   GUILD   HELPED  TO    FOUND  THE  TELaLi  V.USEUM   AND   ARCHIVES 

BRINGING   TALENTED   AMATEUR   AND   PROFESSIONAL   PAINTINGS 
TO   THE   VESTIBULE  AND  TEMPLE  CASES.       BOOK    REVIEWS   STARTED 

Looks   up          Women  still   come    from  all   over   the   bay  Area   to   hear   them 

Reads:  The    50 's   SHOWED  THE   RESULT   OF   THE  POST   WAR   BABY   BOOf.i 

AND  OUR. WOMEN   WERE   BUSY  CHAUFrERING   THEIR   CHILDREN   TO 

THE   GROWING    RELIGIOUS   SCHOOL  AND   PARTICIPATING    IN 
ALL  THE   RELIGIOUS    FESTIVALS 

THE   60 'S   SAW  SISTERHOOD   GUILD  MEMBERS   TAKING  AN   ACTIVE 

PART    IN   THE   NEW   ADULT    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS    TAUGHT    BY 

OUR   OWN   RABBIS    AND   LOCAL  SCHOLARS.       THE    FREE  SPEECH 

MOVEMENT    KXaXiaKa   AND   NEW   LIBERALISM    GREW   AND  WITH 

IT   CAME  NEW   IDEAS    FOR   SISTERHOOD   PROGRAMMING 

INDEED,    WE  WERE  A   LONG   WAY   FROM   THE   HOUSE  AND   GARDEN 

VARIETY. 

AND  THE   70 'S    —  SO   MANY   PMB  COUPLES   ASKED   FOR   A   C  HUPP  AH 
FOR   THEIR   MARRIAGE  CEREMONIES,    SB  SISTERHOOD   DONATED 
AN    ELABORATE   BRIDAL   CANOPY  WHICH   HAD   BEEN   ON   DISPLAY 
AT   THE  SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTE. 

COMMEMORATING  THE  TEMPLE'S    125TH  ANNIVERSARY,    WE 
PRESENTED  THE  2ITY  OF  SAN    FRANCISCO   WITH   A   BIBLE 
WALK   AND   GARDEN    IN  THE  STRYBING   ARBORETUM   OF  GOLDEN 
GATE   PARK. 
THE   LIST    OF   ACCOMPLISHMENTS    IS    ENDLESS 

CANDLELIGHT ING,    SISTERHOOD  SABBATH,    SISTERHOOD 
CHOIR,    A  WOMAN   RABBI,    A  WOMAN  TEMPLE   PRESIDENT 


Looks    up 
Reads 


I 


AH-      WOMEN'S 


THE  BOUFFANT   HAIR-DO      d 
Sft-LONG   STRAIGHT   HAIR,    THE  MAXXI,    *fc   THE  MINI 
THE   POLYESTER   PANT    SUITS.    THE  BAGGY   JEANS    AND 
SHIRTS   WITH   POLITICAL,    ROMANTIC    AND  EVEN   SOME 
"OFF   COLOR"   MESSAGES. 


SOME  MUSIC   AND  A   FEW   FASHIONS 

NARRATOR : 

SIGNATURE  GENERATION.       IT'S   CALVIN,    AND  GLORIA  AND 
SASSCCN   AND  JORDACHE  AND  THE  ORIGINAL  LEVIS 

SHOW  STYLES   OF  JEANS 
I'M    ADDING 
NARRATOR— •XKXDaattXXMXJUn  A  POSTCRIPT  TO  THIS   BOOK 

STYLES    AND   BUILDINGS   MAY  CHANGE— EVENTS ZMAY  SHATTER 
THE  WORLD,    BUT   THE  BELIEFS   OF   JEWISH  WOMEN   REMAIN 
CONSTANT   AS    IS   THEIR   DEVOTION  TO   PRESERVING   THfc CUSTOMS 
AND   CELEBRATION   OF  HOLIDAYS    FROM  DECADE  TO    DECADE. 
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looks   up 1    CAN   HEAR  THE  KIDS    PRACTICING 

FOR   TONIGHT'S   CHANUKAH   SERVICE.       AS   THEY   LIT   THE 
;.:SNORAH   IN   DAYS   GONE   BY,    SO    DO    OUR    YOUNG    PEOPLE  TODAY. 
WHETHER   IN   LACE  OR   LEVIS,    THE   IDEALS   AND  THE  SONGS 
OF  CHANUKAH   ENDURE   FOREVER. 

On  stage   2  menorahs — one  being   lit  by  past  generations,    one  by 
the   present   and   the   other  by  those    in   Levis. 

End  by  singing   Rock   of   Ages--audience   to    join   in. 
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APPENDIX  IV  —  Prayers 


Thanksgiving  1939 

, 

Thank  you  God,  for  making  me  an  American. Thank 
you  God  for  making  me  a  Jewish  mother  in  the  United 
States  of  America.   For  to  me,  not  the  third  nor 
the  forth-Thursday  in  November  but  every  day  Is 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  shrill  cries  of  my  children  at  play  fill 
me  with  gratitude  because  I  know  elsewhwre  In  the 
wo rldr  mothers  are  hearing  their  children  cry  with 
terror. 

The  clump  clump  of  the  uniformed  boots  of  the 
policeman  coming  to  sell  me  a  ticket  to  a  ball 
makes  me  thankful  because  I  know  that  other  women 
shake  and  tremblefcand  hide  behind  bolted  doors 
when  they  hear  the  steps  of  the  minion  of  the  law. 

•The  discords  of  the  school  band  as  it  marches 
outside  my  window  fill  me  with  Joy  for  I  know 
boys  in  other  parts  of  .the  world  are  marching  not 
with  saxophones  and  drums  but  with  guns  and  bayonets. 

I  rejoice  in  tne  debate  at  the  Parent  Teacher 
Association  for  I  know  that  in  many  countries 
there  is  no  svch  thing  as  debate-there  is  but  one 

opinion. 

A  prayer  of  thankfulness  fills  my  heart Nas 
my  children  drink  their  milk  and  eat  their  e.-gs 
for  I  know  thousands  of  children  know  not  the 
taste  of  an  egg  nor  have  ever  had  sufficient 
milk  to  build  their  bones 

I  am  not  bored  with  the  endless  talk  of  congress 
man  for^I  know  that  it  is  good  that  all  sides  may 

""^deas. 


My  neisnbor  goes   to   church  on  Sunday  but   she   Is 
my   friend;and  we   discuss,  life   and   its   problems 
over  the  backfence  knOT^ln^   well   we  need   fear  no 
dictators   restrictions. 
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I  am  glad  wnen  I  so  to  a  football  game  and  sit 
next  t  o  a  Japanese  rooter  watcning  a  colored 
player  on  a  team  with  white  boys  for  I  know  here 
is  tolerance. 

I  watch  my  nusband  leave  in  the  morning  sure 
that  he  may  pursue  nis  ri^ht  to  earn  a  living  and 
that  the  shadow  of  a  dread  concentration  camp 
is  not  always  before  him. 

Each  day  I  am  thankful  for  the  protection  of 
the  laws  o  f  my  country;  each  day  I  appreciate 
the  licerty  and  freedom  that  is  mine  in 


the  United  States  uf  America. 

On  this"~jchank3giving  Day  1939  ,  I  bow  my  head 
and  say  again  "Thank  you  3-od  for  making  ma  an 
American.   Thank  you  G-od  for  making  me  a  Jewish 
mother  in  the  United  States  of  America,  ff 


• 
- 
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Given  at  GIRLS  SCOUT  DINNER  -  October  11,  1961 


For  weeks  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  something  that 
was  important  enough  to  say  for  a  prayer  on  this  important 
occasion.   Somehow,  everything  seemed  presumptuous  or  trite, 
and  then  a  few  days  ago  I  happened  to  remember  a  request  made 
for  a  travel  picture  by  my  little  grandaughter ,  "May  I  take 
this  to  school  for  our  hour  of  sharing?" 

Suddenly,  I  thought  of  the  Meditation  or  Invocation  as 
our  hour  of  sharing  -  sharing  our  thoughts,  as  do  the  Quakers, 
who  sit  and  contemplate  God  together.   Perhaps  this  sharing  is 
the  reason  for  asking  a  member  of  the  Scout  Family  to  say  a  few 
words  of  Prayer  tonight. 

What  pictures  could  I  bring  that  in  the  last  year  have 
strengthened  my  belief  and  faith  in  God?   I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  travel  abroad,  and  as  I  closed  my  eyes  and  searched 
my  heart,  two  pictures  came  to  my  mind. 

First,  is  a  picture  of  a  young  orange  grove  planted  in  the 
sand  dunes  in  Israel.   "No  one  thought  these  little  trees  would 
grow  here,"  said  our  guide,  "but  they  are  bearing  fruit."   And 
I  thought  of  that  orange  grove  as  a  symbol  of  all  those  who- have 
been  transplanted  to  Israel,  who  have  settled  in  that  rocky, 
sandy  country,  and  have  brought  forth  a  new  generation,  healthy, 
happy  and  self-respecting. 

Another  picture  comes  from  far  av/ay  -  a  young  Irish  priest 
in  the  church* of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  gives  me  a  printed  prayer 
that  says  in  part: 

"C,  Divine  Master,  grant  that 

I  may  not  so  much  seek 

to  be  consoled  as  to  console, 

To  be  loved  as  to  love; 

For 

It  is  in  giving  that  we  receive, 

It  is  in  forgiving  that  we  are  pardoned." 

This  is  an  active,  not  a  passive  way  to  serve  God,  and  this,  too, 
seemed  to  me  a  subject  for  a  meditation  in  a  Jewish  sanctuary, 
in  a  church,  or  at  a  Scout  meeting. 

To  each  of  us  some  experience  of  the  past  week  could  be  a 
subject  for  a  meditation  or  communion  with  God.   Perhaps  gratitude 
— when  one  feels  one's  parents'  closeness,  as  together  children 
and  parents  discuss  problems;  perhaps  when  one  sees  the  kind 
act  " performed  by  one  of  his  loved  ones.   To  us  adults  who  are 
here  tonight,  the  presence  of  the  young  people  who  are  to  receive 
an  award  for  devotion  to  ideals,  and  strength  and  courage  to 
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carry  out  those  ideals,  is  a  great  cause  to  give  thanks  to  God. 

This  was  not  an  easy  accomplishment.   I  would  like  to 
end  this  invocation  with  a  prayer  for  the  girls  who  are  our 
guests  tonight. 

Oh,  God  Sternal  Father,  give  these  young  people 
always  the  courage  to  be  true  to  their  real  selves.   Let 
them  never  be  so  blinded  by  false  sophistication  that  they 
cannot  see  the  value  of  simple  things  such  as  faith  and  honor  and 
kindness.   May  they  always  know  it  is  better  to  light  a  candle 
than  to  curse  the  darkness  -  and  may  they  always  bring  as  much 
pride  to  their  dear  ones  as  they  are  tonight. 

As  we  share  these  few  minutes  together  with  God,  may 
we  say 

"May  the  words  of  my  mou£h  and  the 
meditation  of  my  heart  be  acceptable 
to  Thee,  My  Rock  and  My  Redeemer." 

SYLVIA  L.  STONE  • 
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APPENDIX  V 


JACKIE  COLMITTEE  iOBUTES 


DATE  OF  iEETING: 
PLACE: 


Thursday,  April  2,  1959 

^omen's  City  Club,  U65  Post  Street,  NDR,  San  Francisco 


PRESENT:  Mrs.  Lucien  Lehmann,  Chairman 
Miss  Helen  Allen 
iirs.  rullian  Cobb 
Mr,  John  Coleman 
Miss  Ophelia  Davis on 
Dr.  Charles  Ertola 
Reverend  James  B.  Flynn 
Mrs.  Louis  Fort in 
Ara.  John  Gorfinkel 
Miss  Eleanor  Guilford 
Mrs.  Thayer  Hopkins 
I>Irs.  Adrian  Katz 
iirs.  .valter  Kindel 
Mrs.  Beryl  Reinhardt  ' 
Mrs.  Edwin  Sheeline  Jr. 
Miss  tiary  Tobin 

Guests:  kr.  Keith  Johnson 
krs.  Ruth  Grogan 


EXCUSED:  Reverend  Ailliam  Anderson 
Mr.  Edward  Fowler 
Miss  Joy  Frizze 
Miss  Margo  Gildea 
Miss  <*amie  Goodman 
Miss  Marianne  Goldman 
Mrs.  i.eene  Haldeman 
Mrs.  Tevis  Jacobs 
Mrs.  Mildred  Kearney 
Mrs.  Hinea  Lindner 
Miss  Edna  O'Shea 
Mrs.  George  Pfau  Jr 
Xirs.  Barbara  Rosenthal 
Mr.  Henry  Sante 
Mrs.  Gregory  Stout 
Rabbi  Elkan  Voorsanger 
sir.  Charles  ••einshank  Jr, 
Dr.  Thomas  Wu 
Honorary  iionbersz 
Mr.  Ronald  H.  3orn 
Mr.  Donald  Dowling 
Dr.  Jack  Rejal 


MeetinG  was  called  to  order  by  chairman,  Jrs.  Lehmann,  at  12:30  p.m.  Minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  approved  as  mailed. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Grogan  was  introduced  as  the  part  tine  home  finder  for  Homewood  Terrace, 

A  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  National  Magazine,  Family  Circle,  was  read  by 
chairman.  An  article  forwarded  by  J±aa  Tobin  and  Mr.  Rae  Youn^dale  will  b« 
publianed  in  the  fall  issue. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT;  Chairman  reported:  bank  balance  as  of  February  28,  $1031.03. 
Receipts  from  Agencies  and  rent  fee  from  members  totaled  ,;2,377,53.  Disbursementa- 
$431.99.  Bank  balance  as  of  March  31st,  $1,9U5.&.  Savings  balance  -  $1517.02. 

CO:  ITTEE  REPORTS; 

Luncheon  comrdttee:  Report  given  }j>  Mrs.  Hopkins.  At  least  three  hundred  quests  are 
expected.  Chief  of  Pojice  Thomas  Cahill  has  accepted  invitation  as  main  speaker. 
Mr.  Edward  Everett  Horton  and  Mayor  George  Christopher  have  accepted  and  will  say 
a  few  words  of  greeting..  Father  James  ^urray  is  to  be  the  honored  juest.  Entertain* 
ment  has  been  planned. 

Publicity;  Miss  Tobin  reported  on  the  Press  conference  held  prior  to  meeting.  Three 
foster  parents,  representing  the  four  agencies  were  interviewed  by  the  club  editors 
of  the  four  daily  papers  and  Monitor.  Coverage  for  the  luncheon  is  expected  to  be 
excellent  from  radio,  tv  and  newspapers.  Mrs.  Katz  reported  that  the  Craig  Kelly 
Radio  Show  was  March  22nd  with  Miss  Tobin  and  Mrs.  Lehmann  participating.  On  April  3rd 
John  Hardy  will  interview  Mrs.  Randall  and  a  foster  parent  on  &SAN.  ..anda  Ramey  is 
to  devote  a  noon  day  time  to  JACKIE. 
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COMMITTEE  REPORTS  (Cont'd)    : 

« 

Speakers '  Bureau ;  jidrs.  Lehmann  spoke  on  three  occasions  -  March  10th  at  Farragut 
Elementary  School  PTA,  March  21st  to  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Aomen  and  on 
March  22nd  on  the  Crai^  Kelly  Radio  program,  jiiss  Tobin  spoke  four  times  during 
March,  adormon  Church,  evening  meeting,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Star  of  the  Sea  and  on 
Crai^  Kelly's  Radion  Show.  Mrs.  Randall  spoke  to  the  Third  Thursday  Club  at  Booker 
T.  inashin-jton  Community  Center. 

Volunteers;  A  total  of  12^  hours  jiven  in  the  office. 

OLD  BUSINESS;  Discussion  re  the  Bulletin  has  been  postponed  until  the  May  meeting. 
Mrs .  Fortin  announced  that  the  next  foster  parent  event  will  be  a  foster  fathers 
evening  get  together.  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  vteinshank  have  been  requested  to  work 
on  the  committee.  It  is  planned  for  the  first  week  of  June. 

NEW  BUSINESS ;  Jra.  Gorfinkel  will  complete  the  list  of  new  members  for  May  meeting.- 
Mrs.  YTalter  Kindel  has  been  nominated  for  Chairman,  Mrs.  George  Pfau  Jr.  ,  vice- 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Charles  Vteinshank  Jr.  as  Treasurer. 

Father  Flynn  expressed,  for  his  Agency  and  for  the  Committee,  appreciation  for  the 
work  that  Mrs.  Lehmann  has  done  for  JACKIE  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  in 
revitalizing  the  organization  and  giving  the  Agencies  confidence  in  the  work  being 
by  JACKIE.  Miss  Guilford  added  that  Catholic.  Social  Service  has  been  getting  more 
foster  homes  through  JACKIE  this  past  year. 

Adjournment:  1:30  p.m.  Next  meeting  Lday  7,  1959. 

Madeline  Miller 
Secretary 
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Eleanor  K.  Glaser 


Raised  and  educated  in  the  Middle  West.   During  World 
War  II,  spent  two  years  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Women's 
Reserve. 

Senior  year  of  college  was  taken  in  New  Zealand,  consequently 
A.B.  degree  in  sociology  from  University  of  Michigan  was 
granted  in  absentia.   Study  in  New  Zealand  was  followed  by  a 
year  in  Sydney,  Australia,  working  for  Caltex  Oil  Company. 

Work  experience  includes  such  non-profit  organizations  as 
Community  Service  Society,  New  York  City;  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  and  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  in  Chicago. 

After  moving  to  California  in  1966,  joined  the  staff  of  a 
local  weekly  newspaper,  did  volunteer  publicity  for  the 
Judah  Magnes  Museum  and  the  Moraga  Historical  Society,  and 
was  the  Bay  Area  correspondent  for  a  national  weekly  newspaper. 
Also  served  as  a  history  decent  for  the  Oakland  Museum. 

Additional  travel  includes  Great  Britain,  Europe,  Israel, 
Mexico,  and  the  Far  East. 


